
Mathura standing Buddha Image showing halo decorated 
with elaborated lotus and geese, and stylised drapery of 
Gandhara design, and, on the pedestal a Sansknt inscnp- 
tion in Gupta scnpt of 6th Century ad, recordmg that 
it was the rebgious gift of a ^akya-Bhikshu named 
Yasadinna 
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PREFACE 


This woik was written in the last days of my teaching at the 
Lucknow University and suggested by its needs Its title indicates 
its scope and limits It deals only with nnpeiial Gupta history, and 
not with that of the latei Guptas It seeks to bimg together m a con- 
cise and condensed foim all tlie facts and data which aie derived 
fiom diffeient souices, hteiaiy, epigiaphic or numismatic, but aie 
treated in separate specialised woiks It Mill thus be found useful to 
both students and teacheis of its subject, who will find in one handy 
volume all its materials collected and utilised A special feature of 
tlie work is its account of the moial and material piogiess of the 
country achieved in the spacious times of the Gupta Emperois, and of 
the vaiious institutions — social, economic, and admmistrative — in 
which that pi ogress was embodied It gives a picture of India’s 
civiluation in some of her best days, the days of her national freedom 
and planning, of the beginnings of hei expansion, and intercourse 
with Indonesia and Chma It is hoped that it will thus have a larger 
and more general appeal beyond the narrow circle of academic 
students of history Anothei special feature of the work is its 
Illustrations, some of which, especially those of coins, arc based on 
line-drawings to bimg out more clearly then details which are 
somewhat obscure oi defaced in the oiiginals The Illustrations will 
thus serve as useful aids to the study of the corns Some of the 
line-drawmgs I owe to the distinguished Artists, Messrs Nanda Lai 
Bose, Asit Kumar Haidar, and P Neogy, to whom I am grateful 
There have been at places repeated citations of the same material 
where it had to be presented from different points of view, and in 
its various aspects Such repetitions have not been ruled out 

The method of transliteration adopted m the work is shown in 
the foHowmg examples Krishna, Vamsa, Lichchhavi 

The publication has been delayed by the prevaihng difficulties 
of prmtmg and by my deputation by Government to a Conference 
at Washm^ton (USA) m last October 

I owe acknowledgements to my following pupils who helped me 
in copying out my MS foi the press Abmas Siivastava, MA, 
M C Joshi, M A , Dina Nath Tandon, M A , and B Subba Rao, M A 
My thanks are due to Mr Raja Ram Jayasval MA for the Index 
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I am grateful to my friend, Dr Benjamin Schwartz, Ph.D., of 
the Indie Section of the Library of Congress at Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A., for his kind help in correcting the final proofs of the work 
at Washington. 

June, 1947. Radiiakumud Mookerji 
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Chapter I 


BEGINNINGS 

Sources. The sources of Gupta Imperial History are of four 
classes : literary works, inscriptions, coins and monuments.- 

The literary works include: (1) the Pttrancis; (2) the play called'' 
Kftumwdi-Ma/iotsttva composed by a lady called Vijjaka; (3) the play 
called Deui-Ckaiidraguptani composed by Visakhadatta (probably 
same as author of Miiclramlcsliasa, but traced only in citations con- 
tained in the rhetorical work N&tyd-Ddrpanci, the hero of the play 
being Chandra Gupta II); (4) Bana’s Harsliackantn; (5) the 
Mahayana Buddhist chronicle, Arya-Manjuh'i M^‘tlakalpa, dealing 
with imperial dynasties from 700 b.c. to a.d. 750. To these may be 
added the records of travel of the two^T^hinese pilgrims, Fa-Hien 
and Hiuen-Tsang who visited India in the fifth and seventh cen- 
tury A.D. respectively. 

The inscriptions are sources of much impoi’tant and reliable 
history for the Guptas. They are incised on stone, and metal, as 
in the case of copper-plates, or in that of the Meherauli Iron 
Pillar inscription. Some inscriptions are chronicles of events, as 
is the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta or the 
Mandasor Pillar inscription of Yasodharman. Others are records 
of religious endowments or secular donations. The donative 
inscriptions are more in number. 

The Gupta coins throw light on both general and numismatic 
history. Tliey present a wide variety of types as shown in their 
legends, symbols, standard or weight, and fabric. They show the 
progressive evolution of indigenous Indian coinage and emancipa_- 
iio^rom the prevailing foreign and Kushan models. 

Monuments are also a source of both artistic and religious 
history. They illustrate different schools of art and architecture. 
Three different Schools of Art are distinguishe'd as (1) Mathura, 
(2) Benares, and (3) Nalanda. As in the case of coinage, Gupta 
art set the standard for Indian art free of foreign, influences which 
are seen in Gandhara and Kushan art. The image of the seated 
Buddha at Sarnath Museum is taken as the masterpiece of Indian^ 
art, and of its Benares School, though by origin it is descended 
from the images of the Buddha and tho Bodhisattva fashioned by 
the earlier Mathura School. Examples of what may be called the 
Nalanda School of Art are seen at their best at Nialanda and at 
Kurkihar from which typical specimens are gathered at the Patna 
Museum. As regards architecture, evolution of its different styles 
is seen jn the various temples of the times, 
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Those temples throw light on religious history. They represent 
(he main religions oE the times and their deities o£ worship- 
Siva, Durga, Buddha or Bodhisattva, and Jain Tirthanharas. 
The wovsiiip of Vishnu is seen in the temples at Udayagiri in 
Gwabor and at Pathari. An Udayagiri temple is dated as early as 
!\.d 401 and shows the emergence of Gahga and Yamuna as 
goddesses. The famous temple at Deogarh in. Jhansi district is 
dedicated to the ^vorship of both Siva and Vishnu or ICidshna. It 
IS of the sixth century a.d. We may next note the Durga temple 
at Adiole of the fifth century and the fine sculptures of the Badami 
c?ves. 

Backgi'ound. We may briefly consider the political environ- 
ment in which the Guptas emerged into power and prominence and 
became a new factor in Indian history. 

History after the Mam-yas. The imperial tradition of the 
Mauryas did not long survive them. They were able to achieve 
the Vedic political ideal as defined in the Aitareya Bralmana that 
ia. king should make himself the king of kings and estabhsh his 
authority as the sole sovereign ‘of the entire countiy 

up to the seas’. It was, however, difficult to organize the whole of 
India as a political unit The counli-y is much too large for that- 
The unity of the histoiy of India as a whole has been very often 
lost in tlie diversity of sepai*ate provincial and local histories. Tlie 
Maurya Empire which had.mled over a Greater India extending 
approximately from Pe^ia_,to Mysore was split up soon after 
Asoka. after a period of about 100 year's, into a number oI 
small States or kingdoms. The frontier provinces had already 
become a .separate political entity under Idng Sophagasenus 
(Saubhagasena) before 206 b.c. if we may believe in Polybius. He 
as ‘King of the Indians’ confr-onted Antiochus III of Syria when the 
latter 'descended into India’ but had to ‘renew his friendship’ ^vilh 
him. According to the Kashmir tradition, Asoka’s own son najned 
Jalauka .set up an independent kingdom in Kashmiz* and even 
extended its territory by conquests. In the interior, the Mauryas 
were succeeded about 185 b.c. by the Suhgas (of Bainibika family, 
according to Kalidasa in his di’ama Malavika^gnimiti'am) , and, later, 
by the Kanvas. The Kanvas ruled only for 45 years, and were over- 
thrown in about 28 b.c. by a king of the Satavahana dynasty known 
ax the Andhi'a dynasty, Kalinga also which ivas annexed to the 
Maurya Empire by Aloka became now a powerful kingdom under 
the Chetas whoso heroic" king Khai’avela was a menace to Magadha, 
to the Satai’ahanas and even to the South. Ihdl^was thus in a 
.stalc^^ of great political unrest marked by struggles between 
, different States and Powers for supremacy.- 
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Foreign invasions : Greek. In the North-West, the situation 
was beyond control. It invited* loxeign invasions. The first o£ 
these invaders were the Bactnan Greeks led by Demetrius and 
Menander (king Milinda ol the Buddhist work Milinda-Panho) 
who, according to Patanjali, besieged Madhyamika (near Chitor) 
and Saketa (Oudh) and, according to the Gdrgl SaiHhttd, occupied 
Panchala and Mathui;a, and even menaced Kusumadhvaja or 
Pataliputra. The tide of this invasion was for a time stemmed l^y 
the Sunga emperor Pushyamiti*a whose grandson Vasumitra 
defeated the Yavanas on the south bank of the Shidhu (Indus ?), 
as related by Kalidasa in his Mdlavikdgnhmifainy^ui this reverse 
did not prevent the Greek conquest of the Panjab where Menander 
began to rule, with his capital at Sakala (Sialkot) . The extent 
of Greek authority and influence in India is indicated by the fact 
that the coins of Apollodotus and Menander were in circulation 
in the bazaars of Barygaza (Bhroach) in Ibe fii-st century a.d., as 
stated in the Periplus. The Gr^k power in India, however, did 
not make mucli^hG'aflway, as it was handicapped by factions led 
by the two rival Houses of Eukratides and Eiithydemos. Of the 
foimer House, the king named Antialkidas has some Indian interest. 
He deputed from his capital at Taxila his ambassador named Helio- 
dorus to the Indian king Kaslputra Bhagabhadra of VidisS (Bhilsa) 
.v^here Heliodorus as a ' Bhdgavata^ erected a Garuda pillar in 
honour of god Vasudeva, as recorded in Iris inscription on the 
pillax at Besnagar. King Bhagabhadra may be taken to be the 
fifth 6unga king named Bhaga in the Puraiicw. To the House of 
Euthydemos belonged Apollodotus and Menander. 

Saka-Pahlava. Both the Greek Houses were overwhehned by 
Saka-Pahlava irruptions in the fu'St century b.c. There were in 
those days extensive race-movements from Central Asia. The 
Hiung-nu drove before them the Yueh-chis who in their turn drove 
the ^akas (Scythians) out of Bactria and other settlements. The 
displaced Sakas and their kinsmen, the Pahlavas (Parthians) , 
found their way into India through the lower Indus valley from 
their settlements in Gedrosia, Ai’achosia, Seistan and Bactria. 
Thus Greek rule in India was supplanted by Saka-Pahlava rule 
represented by some powerful kings like Maues, Vonones and 
Gondophemes. 

Kushan. By the fli’st century A.D., the Sakas and Pahlavas had 
in their turn to give way to the Yueh-chis led by the section called 
Kushans who under their leaders Kadphises I (called Kujala on 
his coins) and Kadphises II (called Vima on his coins) established 
the Kushan Empire which was further consolidated by Kanishka I' 
about A.D 78, the commencement of the Saka era. His empire in 
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India included K^pisa^ Gandhm-a and Kasmira and extended in 
Ihe east up to Benates and beyond. The eastern part was governed 
in the year 3~a.d. 81 by his satraps, Maha-Kshatrapa Kharapallana 
and Kshatrapa Vanashpara^ [KI. VIH, 176, 179] and the northern 
by liis general Lala, and satraps Yespasi and Liaka. The great 
Kushans are taken to be (1) Kanishka I with his Viceroy Vasishka; 
(2) Huvishlia (c. a.d. 106-138) who had as his Viceroy Kanislika II; 
and (3) Vasudeva I. (c. a.t>. 158-176). After Vasudeva I, the 
Kush^ Empire broke up into a number of small States whose 
rulers imitated the coins of Kanishka I and Vasudeva 1, and reigned 
in the third and fourth cenluiy A d. and gradually disappeared 
before the advance of the Sassanians in the west and north, and of 
the Guptas in India. 

Little Ku.shaiis. The Kushan Bmpu-e was ali'eady shrinking in 
the time of Vasudeva whose inscriptions are all found in the 
Mathura region, showing that his hold on the west was wealvening. 
In the tim'd century a.d., we Icnow of four small Kushan Slates 
ruling in (1) Ta-hia (Oxus region), (2) Ki-pin (KSpisa), (3) 
Kabul, and (4) the Indian borderland. The Sassanian king Varhanll 
(a d. 276-293) conquered Sakasthana and parts of north-west 
India. A Kushan king gave his daughter in manlage to his Sassa- 
nian overlord, Hormisdas (or Hormizd) II (A.r*. 301-309), while the 
Sassanian Shapiir II, when besieging Amida in a.d. 350, made use 
of Indian elephants given, to him by his Kushan. feudatories. Very 
soon, this Sassanian supremacy was replaced by that of the Guptas, 
as will be seen later. The Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra 
Gupta refers to the precious presents sent to him in recognition of 
his suzerainty by these Kushan kings who are aptly described by 
the title, Daicapictra ShdJu Shdkd-nitsTidfiv. We also know from their 
coins that in the fifth centuiy Kushan kings kno\vn as Kidara 
Kush^s were ruling in Gandhara and Kasmira. 

Just as the Panjab and the north-west were the scene of so 
many political vicissitudes through these centuries, the rest of India 
fared no better for want of a political equilibrium. 

Saka Satrapies. While the Sakas and Pahlavas were swept 
away by the Kushans, the djuiasties of their satraps survived them 

1. The name Vanashpara suggests its connexion with the Banaphav 
Rajputs of the thiid century ajj. whose home js located by Sir George Grierson 
in eastern India at Buxar (=Baghaar=:Vy5ghrasarah) tJBORS, 1920, p. ISO}. 
■Visvasph^i oMhis family is slated ia the Ptimnos to have established by his 
prowess (mnlMViryah') his supremacy in Magadha and status as an emperor 
by overthrowing the older Kshatriya ruling I^ihes, posting his own follcwets 
as kings _ jn different regions CsthdpaytshtjaU rajano ■ndtuL de^eshw) and 
inaugurating a new Kshahiya order The use of this farrdly is to be ti-acecl 
to its eai-ly patronage by emperor Kanishka I 
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at Mathura and in Western India. The Mathura Lion-capital is 
covered with inscriptions giving the geneology of the satraps of 
Mathura among whom may be mentioned as more famous Rajula 
(whose coins call him Rajula and Ranjubula) and his son 6odasa 
who was at fii'st a mere Kshalrapa under Patika Kusuluka of 
Taxila as the Maha-Kshati’apaj but himself became a Maha- 
Kshatrapa in the year 72. 

Ksliaharatas. In Western India, lliese satraps established two 
indepHndennmfing families, one of which had more than 300 years of 
history which was ended by the Gupta emperor Chandra Gupta 11, 
as we shall see later. Tlie other family had a much shorter history. 
•Its founder was Bhumaka who issued coins on the model of those 
of MaueSj Azes, and ^ahrises, by keeping on their reverse the 
arrow, the thunderbolt and discus. He was succeeded by his son 
Nahapana in the fii'st century a.d. He also showed loyalty to 6aka 
traditions by having his bust on the obverse of his coins after the 
coins of Stralo L Tiieir family name is'Kshaharata which itself is 
derived from the Chhaharas and Chukshas mentioned in the Patika 
inscription of Liaka Kusulaka, their chief of Taxila. Nahapana 
had a daughter of Indian name, D akshamitr a, who was married to 
Ushavadata (Rishabhadatta) known from his charities recorded in. 
his inscrTptions at Nasik. One of these relates his victory achieved 
with his allies, the Uttaraabhadras, over the Malavas, and another 
shows that Nahapana ruled over an extensive territory around the 
Gulf of Camhay^ some of which was acquired from the Andhras. 
This led to Andhra-Kshaharata conflict which ended in the extermi- 
nation of this 6aka power by the Andhras whose king Gautamiputra 
states in his inscription to have destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas and 
Pahlavas, and, more precisely, ‘ exteiminated the race of Kshaha- 
ratas.’ The inscriptions of Ushavadata are dated years 41-46 of an 
era which may be taken to be Saka era, in which case a.d. 124 
would be a date in Nahapana’s reign. The Periplus of the first 
century a.d. calls Nahapana as Mambanos and his capital as 
Minnagara— Min-polis of Isidore of Charax, which is not identified 
but probably corresponded to an old form of Junnar near 'the coast. 

The Kshaharata conquest of Andhra territory was thus short- 
lived. Nahapana lost it as early as the year 18 of the reign of the 
Andhra king Gautamiputra 6ri 6atakami. This is the date of his 
Nasik inscription which he issued from his victorious camp at 
Vejayanti (=Banavasi) and addressed to his Amatya ruling at 
Govardhana (Nasik). As Nahapana had reigned up to at least 
A.D. 124, the eighteenth year of Gautamiputra’s reign should be 
earlier than a.i>. 124, so that he reigned from a.d. 106. The later 
Nasik inscription issued by his mother Balasri in the nineteenth 
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yeai- of hei grazidson Pulumayi (V^ish^puU-a Sri-Puluraayi) fully 
details the conquests of her son, which in their turn were again 
lost by the Andhras to Rudradaman 1, the western Kshatrapa 
king. Gautamiputra’s overthrow of Nahap^a is further proved 
by coins. A hoard of over 13,000 silver coins was found at Joghal- 
thembi in Nasik district, of which 4,000 were of Nahapana and the 
remainder restruck by ins conqueror, Gautamiputra, who called in 
the local currency and countermarked it with his own types. His 
son Pulumayi v;as probably the Satakarpi whom the Kanhgri in- 
sci^ipnmentions as the son-in-law of ‘ Mahakshtrapa Ru * (dra) 
^Rudradaman, That is why his life was spared by Rudradaman 
who ‘twice in fair fight completely defeated him’ and regained 
much of the land conquered by Gautamiputra. 

Saka Kingdom of Hjiain, The end of the Kshaharata dynasty 
did not mean the end of the Saka satraps. Their other family, as 
already stated, had a moi-e successful career. It ■was founded at 
Ujiain. by Chashtana whose time is supposed to be a.o. 78-110.^ His 
son Jayadaman (c. A.v. 110-120) calls himself only a Kshatrapa, 
as the Andhras must have dimuushed his dominion. Tables were, 
however, fumed by his successor Rudradaman by his victories 
over the Andhras. In his Girinagara (Gimar) inscription dated 
72=rA D. 150, Rudradaman speaks of his victories over the Yaudhe- 
yas of the north, Sitakarni ‘ Bakshina-patba-pati ’ (lord of Bsccan) , 
who married his son to Rudradaman’s daughter and was ruling over 
Cutch and Kathiawar, Sind, eastern and v;estem hlalwa, and por- 
tions of Rajputana.2 In hi».province of Surashtra, he appointed as 
his Amatya or Governor a Pahlava named Suvisakha, son of 
Kulaipa. He was succeeded by his son. Damaghsada^BSmajada 
v/ho was succeeded by Jivadaman. Their later history for about 
200 years is not knovm. Chashtana’s line came to an end \vith the 


1. The Andhau inscriptioas of the year 52r=Aj). 130 refer to ' king Eudra- 
i^an. son of Jayadaman, son of Jdng CHiashtana, son of Ysamotika’. 
Trough it IS not expressly stated, kiiag Rudradaxnan mav be taken to be the 
grandion of Chashlana. 

places mentioned in the inscription arc; (1) ' Akara=eastem 
I^lv/a (capital Vidisa); (2) Avanfi=westem Malwa (capital Ujiain); (3) 
Amipa^iiwjt {region)=Va]ley of Upper Narmada -with its capital Mahishmati 
.=:_fllanpiata or Hshfisvara in Niniad district; (4) Anarta=north KatWawad 
A-Jvh As ca^tal ^_ariapura=Anandapura=inodem Vadnagor in Baroda state 
(a) Sui&htra=sou(h Kathiawad (capital Girinagara); 

{S) Kachchha— Cut^: Sindliu=west of trfiwer Indus; <10) SauvTra=:east 

f^tween Sind and Pariyaira or AravaUi 
: (12) Aparanta=north Konkana 

v/4m Vndhy/?„l P«ySta= 
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death o! Vasvasena, son of Bhartridaman in a.o. 304. Rudrasiihha II 
and Rudrasimha III were the la&t of the dynasty, though not in 
its direct line. Tlie latter’s coins arc dated 312 :=a.d 390. Ho was 
killed hy Chandra Gupta II during liis conquest of western India. 

Nagas. We shall now follow the fortunes of other powers 
before the rise of the Guptas. The Andhra dynasty of 30 kings 
ruled for about 460 years and came to an end after the third cen- 
tury A.D. In the meanwhile in tlie north, the place of the Kushans 
at Mathura and other adjoining regions was taken over by a new 
people known as the Nagas who, according to the Purmias, ruled 
in the third and fourth century a.d. King Mahesvara Naga, son of 
Nagabhatta, is mentioned in a Lahore Copper Seal inscription of 
the fourth century a.d. [Fleet, El, Vol. Ill, p. 283] 

Bliarasivas, Several Vakataka inscriptions mention Bhava- 
naga, sovereign of the dynasty known as the Bharasivas who were 
so powerful that they had to their credit the performance of as 
many as ten Asvainedha sacrifices following their conquests ‘along 
the Bhagirathi’ (Ganges) . According to tlie Pnrdnas, these Nagas 
had several centres of their authority such as Vidisa, Padmavatj, 
Kantipuri and Mathura and counted another powerful king named 
Chandram^a who is taken by some to be king Chandra named in 
the Delhi Iron Pillar inscription. Tlie political status attained by 
the Nagas will be evident from the fact that the Gupta emperor 
Chandra Gupta II wanted to marry a Naga princess by way of an 
alliance, while a Naga governor was ruling in the Gangetic Doab 
even in the time of Skanda Gupta. 

Vakatakas. With the Nagas and Bharasivas are to be counted 
the Vakatakas as their rivals for supremacy in northern India. The 
Purmas tell of their fii'st kings, Vindhyasakti and PravIra=Pi’a- 
varasena I succeeded by his grandson Rudrasena I followed by his 
son Prithivlshena I whose son R.udrasena II was a contemporary 
of Chandra Gupta 11. The Bharasiva king Maharaja Bhavanaga 
had his daughter married to GautamTpuira, a son of Prai^arasena I, 
just as Chandra Gupta II had his daughter Prabliavatigupia married 
to Rudrasena II. Viakataka power \y^ atjts zwith in the time of 
Prithivlshena I whose authority 5 icknowledge_d in the tenitory 
extending-from' Nachtie-ki-talai and Ganj in Bundelkhand up to 
KuhtalaliF^^fese countryfof wHch he is described as the lord 
in an Aj anta inscript ion. The tracts m Bundelkhand were directly 
ruled by his ^ssal- Vyaghra-deva. After Prithivlshena, Vakataka 
supremacy in Central India was replaced by Gupta under Samudra 
Gupta and Chandra Gupta H. Western. Deccan was ruled by 
Prithivlshena I, but easteim Deccan which was under his* vassal 
Vyaghi'a was conquered by Samudra Gupta, as stated in his Eran 
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mscription, while his Allahabad Pillar inscription states that he 
'uprooted’ the rule of Vyaghra-raja whom it is reasonable to iden- 
tify v/ith the Vakataka feudatorj^ Vyaghra. The Vakatakas now 
took their place as a southern Pov/er. 

Maiddiaris. V7e may also note here the supposed connexion 
with. Magadha of certain other peoples. A clay seal bearing 
the legend Mokhnlvnam points to Maukhari rule in the 
Gaj^a region. Maukhari pov.’er is also testified to by three 
inscriptions discovered at Bedva in the Kotah State [EL XXni] 
recording erection of sacrificial pillars by Maukhai'i MaMsena'patis 
in the thiid century a.d. The Kaumvdt-Mahotsava mentions 
the Magadha king Sundaravarman defending Patalipulra against 
the Lichchhavis in the time of the Bharasivas. This Sundara- 
varman is taken by Pires to be a Maukhari. To this is to 
be added the evidence of the ChandravalH inscription of 
Mai-uraiaiman indicating that the MaukharLs were iniling in 
IvTagadha in the time of the early Kadamfeas, i.e., about the fourth 
century a.d. 

Lichchhavis. There is again some e\'idence of Lichchhavi rule 
in Magadha. According to the Nepal inscription of Jayadeva II 
Lichchhavi, his ancestor Supushpa was born at Pataliputra about 
the first century a.d. The Lichchhavis might have been ruling in 
Magadha since then and acknowledged Kushan suzerainty when 
Kanishka's minister Vanashpara marched against Magadha. 

Lichchhavi pov/er in Magadha may explain the alliance of 
Chandra Gupta I v/ith the Lichchhavis. 

We have now set the stage for the emergence of the Gupta 
power in Indian history'. 



NOTE TO CHAPTER I 


Along with the Bharaavas, Nagas or Vakatakas, the PurSiias 
mention another people named'Devarakshitas as one of the ruling 
powers at the time of the rise of the Guptas. Their territories in- 
cluded Paundra (northern Bengal?) , Kosala (Oudh) , Odra (Orissa) 
and Tamralipta up to the sea {Tumraliptan sasdgaran). As they 
thus had their sway in eastern India and Bengal, they may be con- 
nected with king Chandra of Meherauli Pillar inscription with its 
reference to his victory against a coalition of the Bengal powers 
(Vahgas) and with the otlier king named Chandravarma of Susunia 
Rock inscription describing him as ruler of Pusbkarana (=village 
Pushkarana near Susunia hill in Bankura district) . The Susunia 
inscription describes Chandravarina as son of Simhavarma. The 
Mandasor inscription of Mliava year 4(H=:A.n. 404 also mentions 
Simhavarma, son of Jayavarma, and father of Naravarma. The 
Gangdhar inscription of Maiava year 480=a.d. 423 mentions Vis- 
vavarma as son of Naravarml. The Mandasor inscription of Maiava 
year 493=a,d. 436 and 529=:a.d. 472 refers to Copta Visvavarma 
ffripOj and lus son Nripa Bandhuvarma, as feudatories at Dasapur 
under emperor Kumara Gupta I. Thus these three inscriptions 
testify to the following line of Malwa Idngs; Sirnhavarma— Nara- 
varml (a.d. 404) — Visvavanna (a.d. 423) — ^Bandhuvarma (a.D. 
436) . The Simhavarma of this list is counted by H. P. Sastei as iden- 
tical with Simhavarma, with his son Chandravarma, as mentioned in 
the Susunia inscription, in which case Chandravaima becomes a 
brother of Naravarma. 

H. P. Sastri sought support for his theory in the curious geo- 
graphical fact that there is a place called Pokhran in the Jodhpur 
State in Rajputana, with which he identified the Pushkarana of 
which Chandravarma was the king according to the Susunia in- 
scription. Sastri advances his theory further by supposing that this 
Chandravarma from distant Rajputana came on a conquering 
career as far as Bankura in Western Bengal and may be taken as 
identical with long Chandra of Meherauli inscription recording his 
conquests in Vahga and treating the Susunia inscription as another 
record of his conquest. The further history to which he is led is 
that this Chandravarm& was the same king who was expelled from 
Aryavarta by Samudra Gupta after which he or his brother Nara- 
varml' must have migrated to Malwa. 

This theory is, however, now proved to be totally untenable. 
Pushkarana is now identified wiiJi a place nearer home at Bankura 
and one need not go as far as Jodhpur to find its equivalent. Be- 
2 
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sides, tlie other inscriptions mentioned above do not at all refer 
to Chandravarma' in their list of Idngs. His place in that list is 
only inferred -iroVi the name Simhavarma in that list, who was 
quite a diiterent person whose son is mentioned as Naravaima and 
not Cliandi'avaima, as mentioned in the Susunia inscription. Thus 
Sastn’s fallacy lay in fastening upon Sirhhavaima as the connecting 
link between the Susunia and the Malwa mscriptions. 

The difficulty now remains as to the identity of Icing Chandra- 
varaia and of king Chandra of Meherauli inscription, wlio was 
defeated by Samudi’a Gupta. A plausible theory is to treat Chandra 
as the conqueror of Bengal as a Idng of the Devarakshitas who 
ruled in Bengal about this time. After his death, king Chandra* 
vaima of Pushlcarana emerged into prominence till he 'was disposed 
of by Samudra Gupta. 

It is not also possible to equate king Chandra of Meherauh 
inscription with emperor Chandi-a Gupta I as has been done by 
some. King Chandra is given a long reign in the inscription 
(avchirdn) with which Chandra Gupta I is not credited, while his 
dominion extended from Magadha along the course of the Ganges 
up to Prayaga and Saketa without includmg any part of Vanga, 
It is Samudra Gupta whose dominion counted as its subjects the 
kingdoms of Samatata (lower and eastern Bengal) and Davaka 
(probably northeim Bengal or Tipperah district). But it is not 
clear how and by ^vhonl Bengal proper was annexed to the Gupta 
empire. This question is discussed later. [Some of these sugges- 
tions I owe to Dr B. C. Sen’s comprehensive treatise. Some 
Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengalj Calcutta 
University.] 



Chapter'^ 

SRI GUPTA AND GHAT0Tl5SA®a 
(c. A.D, 240-280.) (c. 280-319 a.d.) 

Origin; Sii Gupta (c. a.d. 240-280). i Lilte all things great,' 
the Gupta Empu-e grew out of small beginnings which 
ai'e shrouded ■ in obscurity.'' The first evidence of Gupta 
connexion with Magadha comes from a foreign source. The 
Chinese traveller I-tsing, who came to India in A,n. j572 
heard of ‘Maharaja Sri-Gupla (Ciic-li-Ici-to) who built a‘ 
temple near Mrigasildiavana for Chinese pilgrims and endowed 
it with 24 villages'. This was done ‘500 years before’. I-tsing 
stated this in a'.d. ' 690 and so Sri-Gupta must have ruled 
about a'd! i.90. ,.But the time of an event reported 500 years later : 
cannot be strictly accurate. Some mai’gin of error may be allowed. 
We find that the Gupta inscriptions mention ‘Maharaja Sri-Gupta’ , 
as the founder of the dynasty who is also aptly called Adira ja in 
the Poona plates of Prab havatigu pta Vakataka [Ef. XV. No. 4, p. 43] 
and Tie may b'o identified with the Gupta king mentioned by I-tsing 
who gives him the same name and title. We may further note that 
Mrigasildiavana along with the villages granted to its monastery 
were all situated within Magadha and Gupta territory. I-tsing 
informs us that the -aforesaid park was ‘about 50 stages east of 
Nalanda down the Ganges’, while Nalanda was ‘7 stages to the 
north-east of Mahabodhi’. This shows that I-tsing’s ‘stage’ was 
about 5 or 6 miles. On the basis of this calculation, the terri- 
tory of Gupta will have to be extended up to the Murshidabad 
district at a distance of 250 miles from Nalanda in Bihar Sharif. _ 
-- Now as to the probable date of SrI-Gupta, following the dates of his 
successors, we may take it to be a.b. 240-280, giving to his son Gha- 
totkacha the period a.d. 280-319 for his reign. Tims there is a 
difference of only about 50 years from I-tsing’s computation which 
was given as a mere guess and not the result of any precise cal- 
culation.,,' 

We may further note that the name of this king is to be taken 
as ‘Gupta’ and the prefix ‘.Sri’ as an honorific, as is shown in all 
the names of the Gupta emperors mentioned in their inscriptions. 
Where Sn is a part of the name as in grimati in inscription No. 46 
of Fleet, the prefix Sri will still be added in the case of royalty, 
whence gri-SrImalS [Ibid]. Nor is the name Gu^ta by itseH 
objectionable. Vie have analogous names like Datta or Rakshita 
in olden times, or such abbreviated names as Devaka for Deva- 
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datlaka [Katyayi^na’s Varttika on Pacini, VII, 3, 45] or Harsha for 
Harsha-Vardhana. 

Gupta figures in the 'insci’iption as a ‘great king’, Mahma^a 
This points to earlier origins of his family but these are not 
traceable. 

The Gupta kings were of the gotra known as Dlidranuj as is 
stated in the Poona copper-plate inscription of Praiihavatigupta, Ik 
Vakataka queen, who was a daughter of Chandra Gupta II and Ills 
wife Kuberanaga born of the Naga family [El, XV, 41f] . 

Ghalotkacha. (c. ad. 260-319). The inscriptions name Ma- 
haraja Gliatotkacha as the successor of Gupta. He should not be 
confused with Ghalolkachagupta named on some seals found at 
Vai^li which was not part of the Gupta kingdom in liis time. Gha- 
totkachagupta issued those seals in his capacity as the chief officer of 
the province (BkiJcti) whose headquarters were at Vai^i in the 
Empire of Chandra Gupta 11, /y He might have been a 
scion of the royal family, as indicated in the prefix 
added to liis name, but he is not called Mahai'aja. 
He is called on the seals a Kiimaramatya, a Minister in 
attendance on the Prince who was ‘Maharaja Govinda Gupta’, a 
son of emperor Chandra Gupta II by his queen 'Mahad6\a Dhruva- 
svSminr, and serving as Viceroy at Vaisali but did not succeed 
his father on the Gupta imperial thiune. It is possible tliat he may 
have been the same person mentioned as Governor of Erau in the 
Tumain inscription in central India of the year 116 (=a.d. 435) 
rji£R, Gasda is. lA., WJi, VVy,. 
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CHA^IDlfcA GUPTA I 
(c. A.D. 319-335 ?) 

His Conquests. While his two ancesloi’S are each given the^ 
title of MaJwrftjftj Chandra Gupta 1 is described in the inscriptions 
as Mali&rd^adhirdja^ ‘Idng of kings’ or Emperor. He is thus taken^ 
to be the founder of the Gupta Empire. The title of 'King of 
iCings’ must have been acquired by his conquests by which he wase 
able to rule over an extensive territory. Unfortunately, there is not. 
much known about Ihs conquests and the exact extent of liis terri- 
tory. According to the Ptirdnas, 'the kings born of the Gupta* 
family will rule over the territories (Janapadas) situated along the^ 
Ganges (anu-Gangd) such as Praya ga, Saketa (Oudh), and Maga- 
This description of Gupta dominion applies to what iTwas 
before Samudra Gupta had achieved his extensive conquests which 
made him the paramount sovereign over a large part of India. 
Therefore, the passage from the Pnm.ias may be taken to describe 
the extent of Gupta territory under Chandra Gupta I. 

Prayaga. We have no details preserved as to his conquest of 
Prayaga or Saketa. Certain inscriptions discovered at Bhita bring 
to light tliree kings associated mtli Prayaga, viz., Maliaraja Gauta- 
miputra Srl-Sivamegha, Rajan Vashishthiputra Bhimasena whom 
Sir John Marshall assigns to the second or third century a.d.^ 
and Maharaja Gautamiputva Vnshadhvaja of the third or fourth 
century a.d. 

Vaisali. As regards Magadha which may be taken to be soT^-h 
Bihar, it does not seem to include Vaisali as a 
the kingdom of Chandra Gupta I. But it may b^f^Ote'd 
that in the Allahabad Pillar inscription^^ Samud^' Gupta, 
Nepal is mentioned as a Stale on the frontier^f hte dominion, while 
what are known as ‘Chandra Gupta Coins’ associate the Lich- 
chhavis with his sovereignty as the result of his marriage with 
their princess named 'Queen (MahadevI) Kumm-adevi’ in the in- 
scriptions and ‘Sri KumaradevI’ on the aforesaid coins. 

Magadha. Some light is thrown on Chandra Gupta’s conquest 
of Magadha by literary texts hut it is a doubtful light, because the 
texts are much later than the events. 

Evidence of ‘Kaumudi-Maliolsava’. According to the Kattmttdf- 
Maliotsava, Magadha was then held by the dynasty {Magadha- 
hula) of Sundaravarman (supposed to he a Maukhbri) who died 
in the defence of Pataliputra (Kusumapura) against the attack 
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launched by his adopted son Cha^sena helped hy the Lich- 
chhavis whose princess he had married, Chandasena as king of 
Magadha had to leave Paialipntra to quell a revdt of his governors 
among the ^aharas and Pulindas on the frontiers of Magadha. Ad- 
vantage was taken of his absence from the capital by a consphacy 
which called back to the throne the last king’s son Kalyanavar- 
man' whose power, was strengthened by his marriage with a 
daughter of Kn-tishena, the Y^ava king of Mathura. He cele- 
brated his restoration to the throne of Magadha by the festival of 
Kaumudi-Mahotsava, the subject of the drama. The drama 
condemns the Lichclihavis as Mlechchhas and Chandasena as a 
\Karaskara, Perhaps the Guptas might have been Karaskara Jatas 

were settled somewhere on the borders of Magadha under 
^Bhara^va suzerainty. 

It has been suggested that Chandasena of thvi play may be 
identified with Chandra Gupta I whose marriage with the Lich- 
chhavi princess had helped him to the throne of Magadha. The 
Lichchhavi alliance is the link of connexion between the drama 
and the inscriptions. Other stories of the drama, however, have 
no historical value. It condemns Chaijdasena as a usurper and of 
low caste whom the citizens of Magadha could not tolerate and 
drove Iiim to die as an exile. Such a story does not support ibe,. 
identification of Cha^idasena with Chandra Gupta 1. 

Another suggestion in support of the historical value of the 
drama is that the Kofa Kula mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar 
inscription may be taken to be Magadha Kula of the drama and 
that Kota Kulaja of the inscription is no other than Kalyanavarman 
whose defeat by Samudra Gupta must have been recorded in 
certain missing syllables of line 13 of the inscription, while the 
inscription definitely tells that Samudra Gupta defeated Nagasena, 
King of Mathura, who was the brother-in-law of Kalyanavarman 
in the drama. Nagasena is taken to be the son of King Klrtish^a 
of Mathura, the father-in-law of Kalyg(navannan. 

This argument is somewhat far-fetched. The outstanding fact 
of the drama is against history and cannot be explained away. It 
is the extennmation of the entire family of Chandasena {VatsdnU' 
handhah TOhifaJi Cliandasenahatakah) . 

Evidence of Coins. We may take it for granted that in achiev- 
ing his conquests and position as Emperor, Chandra Gupta I was 
materially helped by his Lichchhavi alliance of which even his 
illustrious progeny were so pwrnd, and constantly making mention 
in their inscriptions. Samudra Gupta first proudly declares him- 
self as a Lichchhavidaiihitra in his inscription, and not as a Oiipta- 
Vautra, although it is more usual to trace one’s lineage on the 
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father’s side. The importance of the alliance thus affirmed in the 
inscriptions is also celebrated by the issue by Samudra Gupta of 
special coins commemorating the event. These coins (which were 
found in Burdwan, Gaya, and Ayodhya) portray the marriage, 
some showing the husband offering with right hand a ring to his 
wife. They also bear the legends, Chandra or Chandragupia on 
obverse, and Kunidradem or Sri Kumaradevl on reverse, and on 
left; while on reverse, and on right, there is the significant legend, 
Liclichhavayah, the Lichchhavis as a people to whom belonged the 
princess, and the Gupta Empire at its foundation owed so much. 
The conjecture may be hazarded that these coins were in circula- 
tion in Lichchhavi territory which now passed into the possession 
of Chandra Gupta I as one of the results of his Lichchhavi alliance. 

The date of lliis matrimonial alliance may be roughly taken to 
be A.D. 308, if Chandra Gupta’s son Samudra Gupta is taken to be 
his eldest son, and to have succeeded him on the throne in a.d. 335, 
when he should have been at least 25 years old for purposes of 
efficient kingship. Hindu legal texts point to the age of 25 years 
for Idngship. 

Gupta Era. According to Fleet, Chandra Gupta I marked his 
.acces sion to the throne of Magadha by founding an era of which 
thQ>ffi’st year was a.d. 319-320, Fleet also states that this era was 
also that of the Lichclihavis of Nepal from whom it was taken over 
by Chandra Gupta I who was so intimately connected with them. 
The time of Jayadeva I of Nepal approximates closely to a.d. 320. 
The Val^Dh!_era is also identified with the Gupta era. The Valabhi 
kings, as feudatories of the Guptas, introduced the era of their over- 
lords in their own dominion of Surashtra. We find that a sc)n of 
the founder of the Valabhi dynasty uses the date 207 for one of 
his grants, showing that there was no independent era marking its 
foundation>-^The first year of the Gupta era as fixed by Fleet has 
been the subject of some controversy. Bui the controversy may 
be settled in the light of the following facts and considerations. 
The dates of the Saka satraps of TJjjain support Fleet’s conclusion, 
if it is taken for granted that they are in the Saka era. It is an 
established fact that Saka power was extinguished by Chandra 
Gupta II who issued his silver coins in imitation of those of the 
satraps. Now the last date of Chandra Gupta ic 93, while that of 
the 6aka dynasty is 304.^ It is only by taking the Gupta era to 

1. The recently discovered hoards of coins of SvamI Rudra Simha III 
at Uparkot and Sarvania show that his coinage ended in the Saka year 274= 
A D. 352, the time of Samudra Gupta who, accordingly, is supposed to have been 
the conqueror of Kshatrapa Kingdom (Jayachandra Vidyalafikar in J. Gujarat 
R S., No. 2, pp. 109-11). 
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begin in a.d. 319 and -Saka era in A^. 78 that these tv/o phases of 
Gupta and Saka history oati be reconciled and brought together 
m time. The hasi *3! ^in^ the Gupta era is of course the state- 
ment of Alberuni fJiTt the Gupta era was vseparated from the Saka 
era by an interval of 241 yeare. According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
‘the evidence in favour of Albeiuni’s initial date for the Gupta era 
appears to he simply overwhelming.* We may conclude by citing 
certain other pieces of epigraphic evidence on the subject: the 
Mandasor inscription of Kumara Gupta and Bandhuvannan dated 
ME 493 and the Ganjam plates of Sa^nka dated GE 300. We may 
also add to this the evidence deri^^ed from a different locality and 
history. It is the rock inscription at Tezpur of Harjavarman, the 
Kamarupa king, of the 5 'ear GE 510. Now Harjavaiman is ninth 
in descent from Salastambha whose date is ascertained from other 
sources to have been c. a.d. 650, whence the date of Harjavaiman 
should be somewhere near tlie date a.d. 829 arrived at by taking 
the Gupta era to begin in a.d. 319. 




Date. His time is ascertained by his synchronism with king 
Megh avarna„ of Ceylo n 351r 3IS ) who sen t him an embassy 
after his c onquests were achieved, as indicated by the reterence to 
Ceylon in his Allahabad Pillar inscription. If the Nalanda spurious 
plate inscription is to be believed, he came to the throne before 
GE 5 =a.d. 325, while the spurious Gaya copper plate record sup- 
poses him to reign in a.d. 328. 

\ Name. Tlie namQ.„§amndYa_ Gtipia is to be taken as a title 
rwliich he had acquired by his conquests. The title means that he 
(was ^pr otected by the sea^ up to which his dominion was extended. 
The Mathura inscription, of Chandra Gupta II actually states that 
\ ‘the fame of his conquests extended up to the four oceans’ (C/iatit- 
ritdadhisalilasufl'ditaya-salO . He must have had a personal name, 
whicli is supposed to have been Kdcha who issued coins describing) 
himslf as Sflruardjoc/ichhetta (tfie exterminator of all kings), an 
epthet applicable fully only to Samudra Gupta among all Gupta 
kings. A personal name in addition to what, may be called the 
official name was not unusual in those days, e.g. Virasena, Minister 
of Chandra Gupta II, who had a personal name ^aba (No 6 oi 
.Fleet), or the personal name Vyaghra of Rudrasena (No. 15 of 
Fleet) . That the name Kdcha was also not unusual is shown in an 
Aianta Cave inscription which refers to two chiefs named 
Kacha I and Kacha II. Vamana in his Kdvydlanhara (iii, 2, '' 
2) refers to Chandraprakasa as the son of Chandra Gupta and so 
- it may be another name of Samudra Gupta. Even as regards the 
name which is usually taken as one wor d Samicdi ctgiipta, it should^ 
be split up into two parts, viz., Samudra as a personal'name, andl 
Gupta as his surname. This assumption is suggested by the fact 
that the obverse of his earliest coins of standard type bears the 
legend ^auitidra on some specimens, while the reverse bears in 
common the legend Pai‘d?craina(i. as his title. Similarly, the name 
Samudra is also seen, on^some specimens of other types of coins, 
such as the 'Archer type and Battle-Axe type. 

Succession, hi the Allahabad Pillar inscription it is s t ated that 
Samudra Gup ta was selected for the throne by his father who con- 
sidered him to be fully worthy of it as an dnia ‘with an eve to truth. 

righ_t,_and ^justice’ {iaUvekshtna chakshushd.) , without being swav- 

— — 
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ed by any other consideration; and declared his decision publicly 
before his Council {SahM) by telling the Prince: ‘ Protect ye this 
earth!’ This decision was, however, not quite palatable to his 
kinsmen of equal birth (tvlyalndaja) whose faces became pale 
(mUm) w]th disappointment His Council, however, were exul- 
tant (iTcJicliJiDafiita) over the decision. 

There an assumption that the discontent of his brothers at 
th's supei .session led to a revolt headed by his eldest brother who 
is supposed to be no other than Kacha of the ccm^ It is pointed 
out that the inscription goes out of the way in referring to theiv 
resentment which is supposed to have led to a war of succession 
to which a lofeience is sought to be found in the gaps shown in 
its stanzas j and 6. The incomplete sentence ‘conquered some by. 
his anus in j^attle ’ is taken to refer to the battle among the brothers 
for the throne ; and further below there occurs the expression ‘ pride 
had changed into repentance’, which is also taken to refer to the 
discomfiture of his brothers! Those who support this theory sup- 
pose that some time must have elapsed between Chandra 
Gupta’s selection of Samudra Gupta as his successor and 
Jus actual accession to the throne, and that this time was utilized 
by his jealous brothers to strike for the throne. It is further 
supposed that his eldest brother Kacha .was able to seize the tlirone 
for a while during which he struck his coins. ^ These coins show 
their gold to be of inferior quality indicative of political unrest.' 
From this point of view, Kacha was an usurper and this explains 
why his name is not menlioneci in the genealogical list of 
inscriptions which also do not generally mention the name of n 
king who does not come in the direct line of succession. ^ 

It may be noted that the reference to Chandra Gupta’s selection 
of Samudra Gupta as his successor in preference to his other 
brothers is also indicated in the.Riddhapura inscription in the 
pr ession taipada-p arigrihJta. 

Allahabad PiUar bisection. The main source of Samudra 
Gupta’s history is this inscription which is engraved on( 
one of _ the stone pillars set up at Kausambi bv Aso kg. 

lt-r?Qri!:^Ss^. inscription.: but, though 

appearing on the same pillar, the two inscriptions of the 
two kings are poles apart in the character of their contents^, 
Samudra Gupta s inscription details his conquests achieved by 
force which Asoka had abjured. But for this insci'iption Samudra 
Gupta would have remained unknown to history except what 
could be gathered from his coins. Unfortunately, the inscription 
is not dated, and so it is taken by some to be posthumous. But tbis^ 
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supposition has been disposed o£ by B^ihler who pointed out that 
it must have been issued before Samudra Gupta had performed the 
asvamedlia Otheiwise it would have mentioned such an important 
event. ^The posthumous character of the inscription is inferred 
from its line 31 where there is a reference to Samudra Gupta’s 
fame (klrti) which, resulting from his world-conquest (Sw'uapTi- 
thivi-vija/yajaniiodaya) , had spread over the whole universe "XVydp- 
ia-nikliildvanitaldm) and even went up to heaven (Triclasapatibha- 
vanagumandvai:)ta) . But the fame of a man on eaith may go up to 
heaven without the man going up to heaven. The inscription is 
not posthumous for another reason above stated — ^that it does 
not mention n.s'uaiiiGclhfi which was performed later by the king on 
completion of all his conquests and their consolidation. T he i n- 
scription is_valuable not only for Samudra Gupta’s history but also 
for the political geography of India which it indicates, mentioning 
the different kings and peoples of India m the first half of the fourth 
century ad. ^ ' 

Harisheua. The inscription states that it as the poetical compo- 
sition (Kduya) of Harishena \vho coinlDined in himself the important 
offices of the Khddyatapdkika. (Officer controlling the Superinten- 
dents of the Royal Kitchen), the Sdud/uuigralidca (Minister for 
Peace and War), K^imdrd'imtya (Minister in attendance on the 
Prince) and Mahcdandandyaha (the Chief of the Police and Crimi- 
nal Judge) . It IS also staled that one of iiis offices was hereditary, 
as his father Dlmuvabhuti was also a MaMday}damyaka. 

The inscription is stated to have been executed J[a7nis?itJiita) 
by another Mahdda‘r},da'ndyaka named rifabJiatta/vCt. a respon- 
sible officer of the Slate, Harishena was in a position to give an 
account of his master’s exploits with which "he Jvas in’direct tmIcE 
as hiF Minister for War. Thus his mscription may be taken to be 
a faithful record of the events it narrates, and also of the order 
of their happenings, ^he order in which "these are mentioned in 
the inscriptions fs important for the history it records. 

Campaigns and Conquests. These are detailed m the inscrip- 
tion which also classifies the conquests with reference to the 
different degrees in which they were achieved. 

Fu’st Campaign in Aryavarta. Some States were completely 
‘uprooted’ (ttumiUiia) . The kingdoms of Achyula and Nagasena 
suffered this fate. 

Acliyuta was the ruler of Ahichclihatra, the capital of ancient 
northern Panchala (modern Ramnagar in Bareilly district) . Cop- 
^per coins bearing the legend Achyu found in this locality may be 
attributed to him. 
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Nagaseiia one of the Naga kings who, according to the 
-Pumias, were ruling at the two centres, Champavati ^{sanie as, 
Padmavati near Manvar), and Mathura. Nagasena was of Pad- 
mavati where Naga coins have been found./ Nagasena has been 
mentioned by Sana in his JXft?‘s?wtc?iarita ,which states : ‘At Pad- 
mavall occurred (astt) the doom of Nagasena, born of the Naga 
family (nfigakulajanmanah) , who was foolish enough to have tip 
secrets of his policy discussed in the pre.sence oi the Sdrika bud 
which declaied Iheni aloud.’ 

At the same time, a king of the Kota dynasty (Koia-kula) mh 
captured by Sainudra Gupta’s army (dandagrahayataiva) whilo 
he was playing (kndaid) at the city of Pushpa (—Pushpapura— PA- 
lahputia). There are found some Kota coins which resemble the 
Snda coins of a ruler of SravastT and the Kota kings might have 
been ruling in that legion. 

Samudra Gupta thus began his i-eigu by overthrowing his 
unine iate neighbours. If the war of succession was a fact, then 
these tlu-ee princes might have joined hands and tried to take ad- 
vantage.of Samudra Gupta’s domestic troubles. Thus they became 
ho first victims of his conquest by which Gupta doSS5n~was 
^ en e ar Iseyond Prayaga . and SMiota over regions round 
’M^hure and Padmavati. It is also ingeniously supposed that this 
attle apinst these treacherous princes was fought at Kaufamb! 
where the Asoka pillar was utilized as pillar of victory by Samu- 
dra Gupta. 


of If we may believe in the order 

dated W, ’^y/^'^hena, Samudra Gupta, having coisoh- 

stated Ibai ^ ™ campaigns m the distant South. It is 

South ?<? n? f kings'o'f the 

tiouth iSarva-Dakshvniipathardja). 

'three” - "-^d by 

Moksh,, “ (capture of the enemy), (2). 

by remstatinr h'^ ™)> and (3) Anugraha (favouring him 

taken tot tb T v ^S<iom). This policy may be 
distant Soiitl conqueror could pursue in the 

K I on. ® lecognized. 

in the°iisht of ™ay be traced 

inhis i~»^r^^ I’- --Paigns are referred to 

have marched thiouefT^ c Jumna valley, Samudra Gupta roust 

(net and come un tf m™'®"™ Jubbulporc dis- 

como up against h^s fest object_o_f attack, the kingdom of 
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Kos^j3'hich is Southern Kosalaj-yith^Us capital „^ripura, modem 
Sirpur in^ C.^ P., and included_the eastern and southern parts of ^ 
C.P.j So modern districts of Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur and 
also paids of Ganjain district. 

The king of this K.osala_\vas Mahendra. 

Mahakantara. Next, Samudra Gupta found himself in the 
Vmdhyan wildernessj the eastern Gondavana, aptly called IdahU" 
kantara, whose chief is more aptly called the ‘tiger of the forest,, 
V^dgJirai'dja, already .mentioned as a feudatory of the Vakatakas. 

It may be noted that he had a son named Jayanatha of Uchciia- 
kalpa dynasty, whose date is 174 Kalachuri era, which shows that 
he was a contemporary of Chandra Gupta II, and so his father 
Vyaghra was a contemporary of Saniudra Gupta. 

Probably Sambalpur on the Mahanadi was its capital 

Katirala. As he emerged victorious from the forost-Staleb,^^he„ 
e^cJntb^the.-eahlmoast.aji4ifs lungdom, that of Mantaiaja of 
Kaurala. ^aurala is severaUy'Td^Gned wifli^l) Colair lake, (2) 
Sonpur dislricroIl!rPT ot“which-4h<rusp)ial was known as Yayati- 
nagarl on the Mahanadi, as stated in the PavanadHiam oh the poet 
Dhoyi who yefeis to Keraltuaw city named above ; (3) ICova^a in 
South India. 

B. V. Krishna Elao (Early Dynasties oj Aiulliradesa, p. ’366) 
proposes a new identification of Kaurala. He thinks it should not 
bo identified with the region of Kolleru lake., because it is ver^ 
neat Veiigipura which Dandin also describes as 'Andhranagari on 
a lake. Samudra Gupta could not have advanced so far from the 
last stage of his campaign. (.Kaurala may, therefore, be identified 
with the kingdom known as Kuluta 5 (modern Chanda district of 
C.P.). It is mentioned in the Mahendragiri Pillar inscription of 
Velanauti Rajendra Chola I (S0, V. No. 135) . Thus the last three 
places conquered by Samudra Gupta were all located in north- 
eastern Deccan. 

Pishtapura. The next objective of Samudra Gupta’s campaigns 
was the Idngdom of Pishtapura, modern Pithapuram in Godavari 
district, then under Us king, Mahendragiri. U/ 

ICottura, After Pishtapura came the turn of Kottura under 
its king Svamldatta, Kottura is identified with modern Kothoor in 
Ganjam district or with a place caUed Kotiura at the foot of the 
hills in the Vizagapatam district (District (jazetteer I, 137) . [ 

Eraiidapalla. The next king subdued was Damana of Eranda- 
palla. This place is identified with (1) Erandol in Khandesli, (2)/ 
Erandapalli, which is a town near Chicaoole'in Vizagapatam distrief, 
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(3) Yendipalli in Visagapatain district, and (4) Endapilli in Eliore 

laluq. 

Kanchi. There is a long interval of space leading to the next 
'conquest. It was that of Kanchi or modern Conjeevaram under its 
king named Yishiiugopa. 

Avamukta. The next conquest of Sainudra Gupta was' the 
kingdom of Avamukta under its long called Nilaraja. It must have 
been a small kingdom in llie neighbourhood of Kanchi and Vengl. 
Nilaiaja may be connected witli Nilapallin in Godavari district. He 
was also another member of the Pallava Confederation fought by 
Samudva Gupta. The kingdom of KBnchi in those days embraced 
the v/hole territory from the mouth of the Krishna to the south of 
the river Palar and sometimes even Kaveri. To the east of this 
teiTitory lay lhe kingdoms of Vengl, Palakka and Avamukta, 

Z' Vengl. The next conquest is that of Vengi imder its king 
Hastivai’man. It is to be noted that in proceeding against Kanclu 
Samudra Gupta could not have left in his rear the king of Vengl 
Very probably lie had to give battle to a coalition of Pallava kings 
headed by Vishnugopa and Hastivarman. Hastivarman is supposed 



Palakka. Palakka is supposed to be a place in Nellore district. 
.There is a place called P ^akkad a which was the seat of a Pallava 
Viccroyalty and so may be^the same. as Palakka. 

Bevarasiitra. The next kingdom that came on his way was 
Devarashtra under its king Kubera. A copper-plate grant of the 
eastern Cbalukya king, Bhima I, mentions a village in Elamahchi 
Kalihgadesa which was part of the province called Devarashtra. 
Elamahchi, capital of Kalihgadesa, is identified with modern yella- 

i ahchili in Vi ^gapatam d istrict. Therefore, Devarashtra is to be 
cated in this^oRsfnet This location has been further confirmed 
^ an inscription stating that Pishtapura formed part of the lung" 
)m of Devarashtra ruled in its time by king Gunavarman 
'(EJ. XXIII. 57). 

Kusthalapura. The last kingdom mentioned in the list of 
Samudra Gupta’s conquest in the South is Kusthalapura under its 
king Dhananjaya. Thi.s place may be located in the tract round 
about the river Kusasthal^ in which case it must have been con- 
quered by Samudra Gupta on his return march. The place has 
been identified with' Kuttalur near Pollur in North Arcot 
district. 

Route in the South, Some of the above identifications of the 
places mentioned in the inscription go against the theory held by 
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Fleet and since strongly supported by several scholars, that 
Sumudra Gupta, on his retum inarch, conquered some of the 
kingdoms on the western coast. Kaurala of the inscription was 
identified with Keralaputra (Madura) or the Chera kingdom of 
Southern India, Similarly, Kot^*a was identified with a place 
called KoUiura-poUachi m the Counbatore district, and Palakka 
with Palaghat on the Malabar coast. Eraiidapalla was identified 
with Eraudol m the Khandesh district o£ Bombay as already stated, 
and Devarashtra was equated ^vith Maharashtra. Apart from the 
more satisfactory identifications which have been given above and 
which go against this theoiy, the theory is rendered untenable on 
another very decisive ground. If the inscription is to be taken as 
mentioning the conquests of Samudra Gupta in the order in which 
they had actually followed one another, Eiandapalla and Deva- 
rashtra should have been mentioned after the southernmost 
kingdoms of Vengi and Kanchi. It cannot be supposed that 
Samudra Gupta returned to the south after first conquering these 
kingdoms of Western India 

Second Campaign in Aryavarta. Having now felt his power 
and measured his strength (pi'atdpa) by bis campaigns in the 
South, he leturned to his kingdom and found that it was surrounded 
by a belt of hostile States which were potential sources of danger' 
to his sovereignty. He, therefore, lesolved to make himself the 
king of these kings by a ‘ war of extermination ’ against them 

against the remaining kings of Aryavarta who were not conquered 
in the first campaign. 

Rudradeva, The first_of these kings was Rudi'adeva _who is 
identified with Rudrasena I Vakataka (a d. and who mu^ 

have been deprived of the eastern part of his territory between 
Jumna and Vidisa, i.e., Bundelkhand. Samudra Gupta did not 
carry his campaigns into the central and western parts of the 
Deccan which were left alone as a result of a possible alliance 
between him and Rudrasena’s son Prithivishena I (a.d. 348-375) 
yfiiQ_must have acknowledged his suzerainty. Prithivishena’s in- 
scriptions show that his territory included the country from the 
south of the Jumna to the south-west of the Vindhyas. The E ran 
inscription of Samudra Gupta points to a pait of Malwa bemg in 
his dominion, what is called Aitikiutt-pradesa (now a village in 
Saugor district m C.P.) , which he must have annexed by defeating 
Rudradeva=Rudrasena I Vakataka. , 

Atavilca (Forest) IGngdoms. The conquest of Aryavarta 
was followed by the establishment*^ of suitable relations with 
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Other States far and near. Tlie inscription states that Samudra 
Gupta reduced to complete suhjection (paricJmrakikfitaj ‘made 
servants of') the icings of ‘all’ the forest-States. Eighteen such * 
States are mentioned in the copper-plate inscription of Parivraj'^a 
king Basil an^I the Dahhala kingdom (Jubbulpore) is one of thera^j 

Frontier States. Tliis succession of conques_ls_made Samudra 
Gupta so powerful that the States on the frontiers of his empire, 
whcthei Jvjngdoms (Pratyanianripatibhih) or republics, weie 
anxiou-. to enter into friendly relations with him by rendering satis- 
faction (povitoske) of the demands of ‘’his imperial administration 
(pyantandasasana) in the shape of payment of all taxes (sor^jctkara- 
d'lm), obeying his decrees {iijnd-lcarma) , and attending his imperial 
darbavs to tender homage to him in person ^{pramm.d.gainma) . 

Among the frontier kingdoms are mentioned five of eastern 
India. 


. Saniatata, The fesl is Samatata which the Brihatsmhhitu 
liiaocs in the eastern division of India. Hiuen-Tsang placed'iFto 
Ills east of Tamralipti country and bordering on the sea. Its capi- 
tal was Kamimanta which is supposed to be modern Kamta in 
Coinilla district by N. K, Bhattasali (Iconography, pp. 4£) , 
Davaba. According to Mr, N. K. Bhattasali, the chief city of 
^avaka is to be identified with modern Dabok in the Nowgong dis- 

con-espondr to the valley of tire 
Aapili-Yamuna-Kolong rivers of Assam, 

Kaiuanipa. It may be taken to be the Gauhati District of 


r icIiilTf ■ ‘''f Jayadeva I, the new 

mo ht r‘ Gupta on his 

woof of h- • *. “*■'* SKOt triumph for him and a 

pioot of his invincible power. 

KateS! ot'S ®‘“=‘layan State, the territory of 

(•^"^898 ‘ 

cimludtgTtetri n States shcivs that Bengal proper, 

empire under Samuel batata, was already a part of the Gupta 
Chandra Gupla II t, ti 5 ™ successor 

fore, he assumed tha‘ tin. ° P-hldravardhana. It may. there- 
of Samudra Gupfah fathera,rd ‘>>0 work 

lomei, Chandra Gupta I, and this assumption 
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will support the view that Cliandra Gupta I may he equated with 
Chandra of the Delhi Pillar inscription which refers to Chandra’s 
victory over a coalition of Bengal chiefs (satnXn sametydgatan 
vangeshu). With Bengal conquered and his rear thus secured, 
Chandra Gupta I was able to push his conquests farther along the 
course of the Ganges up to Prayaga and then beyond it up to Saketa 
or Oudh, as stated in the Pwrdnic passage whose meaning may be 
now correctly understood. There is, however, another view of the 
matter, which will he discussed later. 

Tlie Republican Peoples: Malavas. These republican States 
were on the frontiers of Samudra Gupta’s empire on its 
western and south-western side. Of these, the Malavas have 
several centuries of history from the time of Panini (c. 500 
B.c.) and of Alexander’s invasion (326 b.c.) which they had 
resisted. They arc also known to the Ma/ifibkdrafa (II. 32; 
52) . They came into conflict with Nahapana’s son-in-law 
Ushavadata who subdued them with the help of his allies, the 
Uttama-bhadras, as already stated. The Malava copper coins are 
found all over the wide area from the Sutlej to the Narmada and 
have an equally wide range in time from 250 b.c to a.b. 350, as 
shown by Cunningham. Their coins are not found after a.d. 350 
when they ceased to be independent and submitted to Samudra 
Gupta. Their influence in the Mandasor region is proved by the 
fact that they were able to impose their tiibal era beginning from 
58 B.c. upon the Mandasor princes. 

Arjuiiayaiias. The Brikatsaiiiliitd places them in the northern 
division of India. Ptolemy knows of a people in the Panjab, whom 
he calls the Pandoonoi=:Pandavas with whom the Arjunayanas 
(called after Arjuna) may be connected. Arjunayana coins are 
found in the Mathura region and ‘they may be assigned with pro- 
bability to the region lying west of Agra and Mathura, equivalent, 
roughly speaking, to the Bharatpur and Alwar States’ (V. A. 
Smith’s Catalogue, p. 160). 

Yaudheyas. They are as old as Panini who knows of them 
as a military clan {dyudhajivl samgha) who lived by the profes- 
sion of arms. They are also known to tlie MaJidb/idrata (II. 52; 
VII, 9). The Girnar inscription of Rudradaman (a.d. 150) men- 
tions his victory over the Yaudheyas ‘proud of their heroism’. The 
Bijayagadh inscription (No. 58 of Fleet) connects them with the 
Bharatpur State. In the Ludhiana district have been unearthed 
their votive tablets. Yaudheya coins have been found all over the 
area from Saharanpur to Multan. A rich find of their coin-moulds 
was recently brought' to light by Dr. B. Sahni at Khokrakot near 
4 
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Rohtdc where there seems to have existed a regular rnmt. In 
Samudra Gupta’s time, they seem to have occupied northern Raj- 
putana and south-east Punjab, and their territory extended up to 
the confines of the Bhawalpur State where their name suiwives in 
the name of the tract called Johiyawar. *2 ^ 2. 2. X- 

Madi-akas. The Madrade^ is as old as the Upanishads which 
have immortalized its philosopher named Patahchala Kapya to 
whom scholars from eastern India flocked for advanced knowledge. 
Tliey aie also known to Pa^i (IV. 2, 121) and to the Mahdhhdrata 
(II, 52; VI, 61) . They lived in the country between the Ravi and 
the Chenah with their capital at 6akala (Sialkot) . Their territory 
on the eve of Samudra Gupta’s conquest seems to have been situ- 
ated to the north of the Yaudheyas. 

Abliiras. They are known to the Mdlidhlidrata which locates 


them near the Sarasvatl and Vinasana in western Rajputana 
(IX. 37, 1.). The Periplus calls their country Abiria. They ai'e 
also mentioned in the Malidhhdskya of Patanjali (I. 2, 3) in asso- 
ciation with the Sudras, the Spdrai of Alexander’s time who lived in 
noiihern Sind. Abhira generals seiwed in the aimies of Saka satraps 
cf western India in the second century a.d. as lenown from their 
inscriptions. An Abhii’a chief named Isvaradatta attained to the 
position of a Malvakshatrapa. But the most famous Abhira was 
Isvai-asena (=I^varadatta?), son of Siva Datta and Madharl, who 
is believed to have defeated the Satavahanas and annexed their 
, province of Mahm’ashtra in a.d. 248 from which also begins the 
era of the people known as the Traikutakas who were rulers of the 
Aparanta or Konkan and identified by some scholars with the 
dynasty of Abhira Isvarasena. The Traikutaka kings loiov/n from 
their coins and inscriptions in the Guota period are (1) Indradatta, 
(2) his son Dahrasena (ad. 455), (3) his son Vyaghrasena (ad 
480). Dahrasena perfonned an asvamedha. The dynasty seems to 
have succumbed to the Vakataka king Harishena. Some Abbiras 
settled in Central India where the tract named Ahinvar between 
5hansi and Bhilsa may have been called after them. 

Prarjunas. These are supposed by V. 'A. Smith to have 
Je onged to the Narasimhapur district of C. P. Kautilya knows of 
a people called Prajjunakas. 


anakanikas. These are mentioned in one of the Udayagiri 
inscriptions of Chandra Gupta II (Heat, No. 3). Their .seat of 
power seems to have been near Bhilsa. 

V mentioned in the MaUhhUrata (VI. 9, 64). 

(Sanchi). Hence they 

may have been neighbours of fte Sanakanikas, 
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Kliai-apariltas. Dr D. K. Bhandarkar takes thorn to be the 
Kharparas mentioned in the Batihaga^i inscription {El, XII, 46) 
of the Damoh District of C.P. (7HQ. I. p. 258) . 

Foreign States. Beyond the frontier States described 
above lay the foreign States towards the north-west, in 
Western India, and also in the distant south, Sirhhala and 
other islands overseas, which were also ready to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of Samudra Gupta by rendering to him 
all kinds 'of service (seua). These services are distinguished 
in the inscriptions as comprising (1) Atma-nivedanam 
(offering their own persons for service to the emperor), (2) 
Kanyo-p^yana, (gifts of maidens), (3) Dana (presents), and (4) 
application (i/dcJia?id) for charters bearing the imperial Gupta 
Garuda seal (Garwl-niadanJca) by which they would be left undis- 
turbed by the emperor in the enjoyment (bktikti) and administra- 
tion (sdsaiia) of then respective territories (suauisbaya) . The 
foreign and overseas States thus entered into what may be regarded 
as Ti'eaties of Alliance and Service so that they might be spared 
an invasion by the ‘ all-powerful emperor who brought the whole 
of India under his sway by the prowess of his arms’ (bdJmuIrya- 
prasaradUaramhandUasya : suablui-jabala- pardkramaiJcobandlioh 
pard1cra7n«dfikasi/a) . These foreign States are enumerated below. 

^vaputrasSliaiii-Sbftl^?»nii«ibfthh These thi*ee titles were 
first used by the Great Kushan emperors. In the inscription of 

year ?> iuanfi at 'Kanis'fika \ ’osijs tVie title Shfthi In 

several other inscriptions, he uses the title Devapuira which has 
also been used by Huvishl?a and also by Vasudeva I (jEI. XVII, 11; 
I, 381; IX, 240; VIII, 182; IX, 242). The title Devaputra is of 
Chinese origin. The title jS/mlid7ws?vdki is derived" from Iranian or 
Persian SlidJidiMis/idh.. It corresponds to the legend Shaonono 
appearing on the coins of Vasudeva whom the legend calls Bazodeo 
Koshano. The later Kidara Kushans assumed for themselves the- 
title SMhi. The later Kushan king whom Samudra Gupta has in 
view may have been Grumbates who helped his Sassanian overlord 
Shahpur II with a contingent of Indian elephants about a.d. 350. 
His Iranian title shows that he was not ruling in India proper. The 
later Kuslian kings were ruling on Indian borderland and in the 
Kabul valley in the third and fourth centuries a.T}., as already 
related, and were issuing coins modelled on those of the imperial 
Kushans, Kanishka I, and Vasudeva I (Smith’s Catalogue of Coins 
of Indian Museum, p. 91) . 

Sakas. The 6akas in India in the fourth century a.d. must be 
the Sakas of Wostern India with their capital at tJjjain aiid belong- 
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ing to tho satrapal family of Chajtana and Budradaman In the 
to o£ Samodra Gupta, the Saka ruler was Eudrasiinha II whose ^ 
successor, Kudrasimha. whose corns come up to a.d. 390 was killed 
by Chandra Gupta II. A Safichl inscription testifies to the existence 
of another Saka principality under its cliief named Mahadapda- 
nayaka Sridharavarman, son of Nandi, who was i-ulmg m about 
a.D. 319. His title seems to show that his position was t™ “ ® 
feudatory. That there were a number of such petty Saka chiefs 
in the region of the Vindhyas is indicated by the discovery of what 
are called ‘Puri Kushan’ coins m this locality. 

It may he noted tliat the Saka homage to Saraudra Gupta was 
not at all sincere and reliable since it was not tendered to his 


successor. 

'Ihere is a view that the context of the mscriptions shows that 
these Sahas, instead of being the Western Kshatrapas, should be 
taken as the' Sakas of the north whose coins were imitated by 
Samudra Gupta. These coins corresponded to Kushan types 
marked by Ardochsho reverse, and the title Saha added to the 
initials of the individual rulei-s concerned, wi'itten in Brahml script. 
These coins of the Saka (Kushan) kings of the Punjab are distinct 
from the coins of the Kushan kings of Kabul, which are marked by 
the Oes/io reverse and did not influence Samudra Gupta’s coinage 
in any way. . 

Munindas. Murui?da is a Saka word for Svuml or chief. The 
title Svdmi was used by the Kshatrapas of Suraslitra and 
111 die Girnar inscription of Rudradaman his grandfather is called 
SvamX Chashtana. But the people called here as the M’wuiidflS are 
to he distinguished from the Sakas and may be identified with the 
Kushans, as Sten Konow suggests (El. XIV, 292) . 

There is a view that the expression ‘Daivaputra — E/id/ii— 
SMbmuslidhi ’ should be taken to indicate three different peoples. 
The Daivaputras were in possession of the Central Punjab, while 
the Shahis and Shahanushahis wei-e ruling beyond the Punjab and 
the frontiers in the region corresponding to modem Afghanistan., 
It is also to be noted that Samudra Gupta’s coins copy ^aka and 
Kushan coins, proving his conquest of the Saka and Kushan terri- 
tories wbeie these coins were in circulation. The , parallel case is 
that of Gupta silver coinage which was inaugurated on the occasion 
of Gupta conquest of the kingdom of the Western satraps whose 
coinage had to be imitated by its new rulers. 

Simhala. The epigraphic statement that Simhala and other 
neighbouring islands brought presents to Samudra Gupta is sup- 
ported by literary evidence. The Chinese author, Wang Hiuen-tse, 
relates that the king of Ceylon named Chi-mi-kia-po-mo (=6ri 
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Megha-Vannan or -Vania, whose time is a.d. 350-380) sent to 
Samudra Gupta an embassy and gifts coupled with a request that 
he might be permitted to build at Bodh-Gaya a monastery for the 
use of Ceylonese pilgrims. 

The inscription, however, does not confine the imperial Gupta 
influence to Ceylon. It mentions ‘ all other islands ’ to which it 
was extended, but does not name which islands these were. This 
influence laid the foundation of Greater India consisting of those 
islands which were presumably the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago like Java, to which the name Indonesia is apphed. 

Mattila. Mattila is supposed to be Mattila of a clay seal found 
in Bulandshahr but the seal appears to be that of a private person 
and not of a prince in the absence of the honorific in the name. 

Naga Kings. Nagadatla, Gaiiapali-Naga, and Nagasena, are 
presumably kings of the Naga dynasty at its different centres 
already related. Ganapati-Naga is stated to he Dhdrddhisa, Lord 
of Dhara [K. P. Jayaswal m Cat. oj Mitiuld MSS. II. 105; also 
B/iavaiataka, I. v. 800 (Kdvyawdld Text)]. Ganapati is further 
known from his coins found at Narwar and Bcsnagar. Nagasena 
may be dubbed Nagasena II or may have been of another branch 
of the wide-spread Naga family to distinguish him from the Naga- 
sena who was extirpated m the first campaign in Aiyavarta. 

Chandravarinaii. He may be identified with Chandravarman 
mentioned in an inscription on Susunia hill near Bankura as son 
of SMihavarinan and king of Pushkarana, modern Pokharan, about 
25 miles from Susunia hill. There is another view that Pushkaraiia 
is modem Pokran or Pokurna in Marwar and that Chandravarman 
is to be taken as the son of Suhhavarman mentioned in a second 
Mandasor inscription (lA, 1913, 217-19). This inscription men- 
tions Naravarma as son of Siihhavarma and brother of Chandra- 
varma and so both the Susunia and Mandasor inscriptions mention 
a common fact that Siihhavarma was the father of Chandravarma. 

Achyufa. Achyuta may be taken to be another king of Ahich- 
chhatra to distinguish him from the first Achyuta already dis- 
possessed of his kingdom. But repetition of these names of kings 
already defeated may be made for emphasis as a renewed declara- 
tion of his conquests. 

Nandi. Nothing is known about Nandi, unless he is taken to 
he Sivanandi, a Naga king (ASK, 1915). The Puraijas mention 
Sisu Nandi and Nandiyasas as Naga kings of Central India. 

Balavarman. Balavarman is also an unknown name. He can- 
not be taken to be a king of Assam on the ground of the mere 
suffix -Varman, for Assam figures as a frontier State separate from 
Aryavarta in the inscription. 
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A suggestion has been made by Rapson that these nine kings 
of Aryavarta may be taken to be the nine Naga kings referred 
' to in the Purdnas. In that case, Gaioida is a very apt emblem of 
the Gupta dynasty which exterminated the Naga dynasty, like 
Gaiuda eating up the Nagns or serpents./ 

It 15 to be noted that this part of the inscription ends with the 
statement that besides these nine kings who were exterminated by 
Samudra Gupta, there were many other kings of Aryavarta 
(Anekuryavarlardjaprasahlioddharmia) whose territories were 
annexed by him. Thus, as a result of his two campaigns, Samudi-a 
Gupta made a clean sweep of ail the petty kingdoms of Aryavarta 
the whole of \vhich was now brought under his authoritj’’ as its 
paramount sovereign. The political unification of Aryavarta wliich 
was split up into so many small States was one of the great achieve- 
ments of Samudra Gupta who thus built up the Gupta Empire^ 
Tlic geographical name Aryavarta may be taken in the sense in 
which it is taken in the standard legal work" Mauu-SmTiti where it 
denotes the land between the Himalayas and the Vmdhyas and 
between the western and eastern seas (Manu, II, 22) yV 

Asvamedha.* Samudra Gupta fittingly celebrated his digvijaya 
by celebrating the horse-sacrifice which had long fallen 
into desuetude. Therefore, his successors hail him as one 
who * revived the horse-sacrifice after such a long time ’ 
(CMrotsannniuamedlidhartd) . The Allahabad Prosasti is silent 
about it, because the ceremony was performed after it was 
incised, and all the conquests were achieved. But his coins 
make up for this epigraphic deficiency. These may be dubbed 
as Asvamedha coins, porti'aying, as they do, horse before 
yupa, and on JReu. the queen (whose presence was required for the 
ceremony) and the definite legend Asvamedha-pardkrmialu The 
legend on the Obu. in its full form reads as follows ; Rajadhirajch 
PTithivtmavitvd divavi jayati aprativdryavlryaly, ‘ the king of kings 
having conquered the earth now conquers heaven with invincible 
valour. This legend makes it quite clear that the Asvamcdlio- had 
followed his conquests. Heaven can he conquered only by dh(iTW(t) 
by the peiforraance of a religious ceremony like Asvamedha, by 
good deeds, (sucharitaili, as stated in the inscription or iCaYma- 
bhih uttwinaih, as stated on his coins). 

A possible allusion to the horse-sacrifice may be found in the 
expression Suvamaddne, ‘ distribution of gold occuring in the 
T)van stone inscription, or in the expression aneha-go-hiranyukoti- 
pradasya, ‘ the giver of many cows and crores of gold coins ’ occul- 
mg m Fleets inscription No. 4. In the Poona plate I of Prabhavatl 
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Gupta, Ills grand-daughter, Samudra Gupta is described as ‘one 
who performed many horse-sacrifices’ {anekdsvamedhayo.jl) {El, 
XV, 41).' 

Lastly, the ceremony may also be uidicated in the inscription 
‘ddaguttassa deyadhamma^ occuring on the figure of a horse on 
view at the Lucknow Pj*ovincial Museum and also in a seal 
showing the figure of a horse with the legend pardkrama {JRAS, 
1901, 102).^ 

Coins. Samudra Gupta issued coins of as man 3 ^ as eight 
different types, all o f uure _gold._ \lt was his conquests 
which brought to him the gold utilized in his coinage 
and also the Imowledge of its technique acquired from 
his acquaintance with Kuslian (eastern Panjab) coins. ) His 
earliest coins began as imitations of these Kushan coins, 
and of their foreign features which were gradually replaced 
by Indian features in his later coins. Thus Sam udra ' 
Gupta both inaugurated and Indi a mzed Gup ta co inage. The degree 
of Indianization of the Gupta coins is a key to their chronology. 
From this point of view, what are known as ‘ Chandra Gupta coins ’ 
already descrihod cannot he attributed to Chandra Gupta I because, 
as will be shown below, they show a degree of independence of 
KushUn models which makes them later than several other types 
of coins issued even by his successor, Samudra Gupta. They can- 
not by any means be considered as the earliest Gupta coins from 
the point of view of technique. 

The foreign Kushan name of dtiwm suggested by the Roman 
denaruis aureus was also applied to Gupta coinage (Nos. 5-9, 62, 
64 of Fleet’s Inscriptions) . In mscription No. 64, the foreign name 
is coupled with the Hindu name Suvar^m of which the standard 
was 146.4 grains, to which only the later Gupta coins of the east 
correspond. 

Standard Type. This is the commonest type of Samudra 
Gupta’s coins, the closest copy of Kuslian coins, and, therefore, the 
earliest type of Gupta coins. 

Its Obv. shows ‘ King standmg 1. nimbate (i.e. with halo round 
head), wearing close-fitting cap, coat, and trousers, ear-rings and 
necklace, holding in 1. hand staiidard bound with fillet, dropping 
incense on altar with his r. hand; on 1., behind altar, is a standard, 
bound with fillet, surmounted by a Gantda. Some specimens show 
the king wearing shorts and fuU socks.' Tile Altar may also be 
taken to be Tala^viindavana, a completely Indian feature’. 

Beneath the king’s 1. aim is written vertically the name 
Samudra or in some varieties Samudra Guyta, 
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The Ohv. also bears the legend which in complete form reads : 

‘ Samarasatavitatavijayo jiidripurdjito divam jayati; the conqueror 
of unconquered fortresses of his enemies, whose victory was spread 
in hundi-eds of battles, conquers heaven.’ 

The Rev. depicts ‘ Goddess (Lakshm!) seated, facing, on throne, 
nunbate, wearing loose robe, necklace, and annlets, holding fillet in 
outstretched r. hand and cornucopia in 1. arm; her feet rest on 
lotus ; traces of back of throne on r. on most specimens; border of 
dots.’ The cormicopiae (cornucopia) is the horn of plenty, the honi 
of the goat Amalthea by which Zeus was suckled. The horn is 
represented in art as overflowing with flowers, fruit, and corn. Thus 
it IS a pre-eminently foreign feature on these coins. 

On r. is written the legend ; Pardkramah 

A conpaiison of the features of the Ohv. with those of the Obr. 
of latpi' Kushan coins will show that they agree_ except in regard 
to the following’ (1) the Gupta king wears a close fitting cap, 
instead of the peaked head-di*ess of the Kushan kings; (2) the 
Gantdfi standard in place of the Kushan trident; (3) the jewellery 
worn by the king is Indian. But the following Kushan features 
still remain: (1) the Gupta king is given Kushan dress; (2) his 
name is witten vertically; (3) the standard is bound •with a fillet, 
as on the ICushln coins; (4) the altar and sprinkling of incense are 
Kushan and found on Kanishka’s coins; (5) the halo round the 
king’s head is also Kushan, as well as the crescent to its 1. Accoid- 
ing to Allan (Giipia coins, p. 1. XX), the crescent is reminiscent 
of the Greek 0. 

The Rev. is a downright copy of the late Kushan Ardochsho 
Rev. Ardochsho is seen seated, facing, on a high-backed ‘throne, 
holding cornucopia in 1. aim and fillet in outstretched r. hand. 
This Ardochsho Rev. does not occur on early Kushan (Kanishka. 
Huvishka or Vasudeva) coins. The back of the throne conveyed 
no meaning to the Kushan engravers or their Gupta copyists who, 
however, kept it up by giving only its r. side. 

Another irrelevant Kushan feature slavishly copied on Gupta 
coins is the symbol or monogram appeki^g on the 1. and probably 
treated as an ornament balancing the i^rtion of the back of the 
throne on the r. 

As has been already stated, the gradual elimination of these 
foreign features and elements which lost their meaning for the 
Indian public supplies the test by which Gupta numismatic chrono- 
logy may be determined. It may also be noted that the Standard 
indicates the conquered territories where the flag of victory was 
planted. It is also appropriately associated with the legend 
Pardkramak. 
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[From Linc-Drawmg by A. K. Haldai] 
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'^Chandra Gupta Coins. Judged by the above criterion, the 
type of coins known as Chandra Gupta coinage cannot be attributed 
to Chandra Gupta I. Chandra Gupta I had issued any coins, 
they should have been, as the earliests Gupta coins, of the Standard 
type as being the closest copy of the ICushan original No such 
coins of Chandra Gupta I have been discovered. On the other 
hand, the Chandra Gupta type is more Indiamzed than the Standard 
type of Samudra Gupta, as shown (1) in the figure of the queen 
added on the Oba. and (2) in the lion taking the place of the throne, 
though its dependence on Kushan technique is seen in traces of 
the back of the meaningless throne being still kept up. 

Further, the goddess seated on a lion first appears on the 
reverse of the Lion-slayer tj^pe of Chandra Gupta II coinage. 
Therefore, Chandra Gupta I type should be considered as the 
immediate predecessor of this type of coins of Chandra Gupta II. 

It may be noted in this connexion that Gupta coins which bear 
most the traces of the Kushan throne arc to be taken as both earlier 
and of the north where the Kushan prototype was more known. 
This applies to the Standai’d and Archer types. But the types like 
Chandra Gupta I and Battle-axe which show the throne the least 
must have been issued in the more soulherly regions, in the original 
Gupta territory where Ardochsho did not penetrate. Some of the 
foreign elements such as the cornucopia of the throne Rev. also 
thus persist late in the north, even up to the time of Kumara 
Gupta 1. Of these Chandra Gupta coins, the Obu. shows ‘Chandra 
Gupta I standing to 1., weainng close-fitting coat, trousers, and head- 
dress, ear-rings and armlets, holding in 1. hand a crescent-topped 
standard bound with fillet, and with r. hand offering an object, 
which on some coins is clearly a ring, to Kumaradevi who stands 
on 1. to r., wearing loose robe, ear-rings, necklace and armlets, and 
tight-fitting head-dress; both nimbate’. ‘On r. on either side of the 
standard, the legend Chandra, or Chandragupia; on 1. the legend 
Kumdradevl, or Sri-Kumaradevl or Knmdradevi ^rlh.’ 

The Rev. shows ‘Goddess seated, facing, on lion couchant to r. 
or 1., holding fillet in outstretched r. hand and cornucopia in 1. arm; 
her feet rest on lotus ; behind her on 1. are the traces of the back 
of a throne on most specimens; border of dols; symbol on 1. On r. 
the legend Lichchhavayahf 

The significance of this legend may be understood in the light 
of the appellation assumed by Samudra Gupta in the inscriptions 
as a Lichchhavi-dauhitra, showing how he took pride in his pedigree 
on his mother’s side and in the indebtedness of the Gupta Empire 
to the Lichchhavi connexion which is thus declared on these 
coins, 

5 
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The goddess on lion must be Durga Simhavdhand whose might 
and majesty (mdliaimya) are described graphically in the sacred 
work called Chaiji4't (a pai't of the Markandeya-Purdi^a) and who 
was ^rorshipped by Rama on the eve of his encounter with Eavana 
Thus Samudra Gupta became also a devotee of Durga for Jhe^suc* 
cess of his military missions. 

/■^ Archer Tj'jic. The Obv. shows ‘King standing L, niinbate, 
dressed as in Standard type, holding how in 1. hand, while the r. 
holds arro^v. the head of which rests on ground; Garuda standard 
on 1.; iDearing legend iSamwdra beneath 1. arm; also the legend "dp- 
raiii-atha vijitya kshittm sucharitair (or avanipatir) divam jayati” 
("Gnoppo'jed by hostile chaiTots. conquering the earth, he conquer 
heaven by his good deeds.”)’. 


The PlCv. shows ‘Lakshmi seated as on Standard type; symbol 
on I.; and legend Aprattrathah*. 

h Batile-axe Type, The Obu. exhibits ‘King standing 1., nimbate, 
v/earing close-fitting cap, coat and trousers, ear-rings and necklace, 
and s^vord, holding battle-axe (parfmt) in 1. hand, while r. hand 
rests on r. hip; on I. boy or dwarf to r., behind whom is a crescent- 
topped standard; beneath 1. arm, the legend (a) Saviudra or (fl) 
Kri or Kritaiifa or (y) Samudragupta; and “Kritdntaparasur 
ja^iatijajitardjajefdjitalif^ ’ [“the holder of the battle-axe, the weapon 
of the invincible god of death (Yama), the unconquered conqueror 
of unconquered kings, achieves victory”]. 

• ‘Goddess Lakshmi, nimbate, seated on throne 

with lotus footstool or lotus, facing, as on Standard type (but in 
some varieties, holding lotus in place of cornucopia); border of 
dots; symbol on 1; on r. the legend Kritdntaparasiibf. 

On some varieties, the king on Ohv. does not wear swoi-d, while 
on ey, t e goddess is seated 7iot on throne but on lotus {padmd- 
, a definitely Indian feature. The goddess is also unmistah- 
awy Lakshmi. On some coins, she is seated on throne viithout 
back (thus shedding a Kushan feature) and holds lotus. 

rne V “Weet. possibly sword, 

market sfaff traditionally included personal attendants 

Vd-mn deformities, such as the Kubja (hunchback), 

IZm Kirdta (alpatan. 'of small body’), 

- S r and even Andha (blind). 

' f P- lOS-l 

in the nroce^-; Battle-axe types mark an advance 

copied from tk The unmeaning standard 

Zf unZfStr in these types by 

dahle and appropriate objects like the bow, the 
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battle-axe, or a crescent-topped standard, and the arrow takes 
the place of the altar. The bow and arrow recall Vislmu ^drngl. 

The Battle-axe type of corns was issued by Samudra Gupta 
to celebrate his conquests in different directions^ proving the invin- 
cible might of his arm and justifying Iiis title as Kritdniaparasu. 
These should therefore belong to the later part of his reign, 
^Kaclia Type. The Obu. shows ‘King standing to 1., dressed as 
in preceding types, hoMmg standard surmounted by wheel 
{Chakra) in I. hand and sprinkling incense on altar with r. hand; 
legend Kdcha beneath 1. arm and “Kdcho gam avajiiya divam Icar- 
mahhir uttamair jayatV* (“ICacha, after conquering the eai'th, con- 
quers heaven by means of good deeds”)’- 

The JReu, shows ‘Goddess (Lakshmi) standing to 1., wearing 
loose robe, holding flower in r, hand and cornucopia in 1. arm; bor- 
der of dots; symbol on 1.; on r. the legend “Sarvarajochchlieiid”, 
(“the exterminator of all kings”)’. 

Some varieties show Lakshmi standing on lotus. Her husband, 
the god VishpUj is recalled by Chakra on Ohv. 

{a Tiger Type. The Obu. shows ‘King standing 1., wearing tur- 
ban, waist-cloth, necldacc, ear-rings and armlets, trampling on a 
tiger which falls backwards as he shoots it with bow in r. hahd, 
1. hand drawing bow back behind ear; on 1. behind tiger, crescent- 
topped standard as on Battle-axe type; legend “Vydghraparakra- 
maji” , 

The Rev. shows Goddess (Ganga) standing 1. on Makara, nude 
to waist, wearing ear-rings, necklace, anldets, and armlets, holding 
lotus in i. hand and r. hand outstretched empty; on 1. crescent- 
topped standard bound with fillet; no symbol; legend “Rdja iSamu- 
draguptah” ^ 

This is a rare type, of which only four examples are so far 
known. The goddess Ganga is introduced to indicate Samudra 
Gupta’s conquests in the valley of the Ganges, with its swampy and 
forested regions which wore the abode of the Iroyal Bengal tiger, 
and gave scope to the king’s big game hunting. Thus the goddess 
Ganga and the tiger are aptly associated on these coins. ^ 

Lyi’ist Type. The Ohv. show^ ‘King seated, nimbate, cross- 
legged to 1., wearing waist-cloth, close-fitting cap, necklace, ear- 
rings and armlets on high-backed couch, playing lyre or lute 
{vvm) which lies on his knees; beneath couch is a pedestal or foot- 
stool inscribed Si; legend *‘Makdrdjddhirdja-S'n-Sainudragitptah^' 
The Rev. shows ‘Goddess nimbate, seated to 1. on a wicker 
stool, wearing loose robe, close-fitting cap, and jewellery, holding 
fillet in outstretched r. hand and cornucopia in 1. arm; border of 
dots; no sjTnbol; on r. legend *‘Samudragxiptah” The Vina or 
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lyre on the Ohv suggests that the goddess on Rev. is to be taken 
as SarasvatJ associated with vivd as the Goddess of Music. 

Both the Tiger and the Lyiist types are tlie most Indian of 
Samiidra Gupta’s coinage The king’s attitude and dress are per- 
fectly Indian, free from all traces of Kushan influence. On some 
vai-ietiGs of the Lyrist type, the king appears even bare-headed 
The goddess on Rev also sits on file Indian wicker-stool, marking 
an original deviation from the Ardochsho type. She may be taken 
moie approp* jalolj’ as Saiasvatl associated with Music and uiiid 
(as Fhi'ip-iid) than Lakshmi in the absence of lotus on the com 

The msciTption .St on footstool be a part of the slogan 
Stddham 


AsvamcdJia Type. The Obv. sliows ‘Horse standing 1. befoio 
a sacrificial post (ynpa), from which pennons fly over its back; on 
some specimens a low pedestal below; beneath horse the letter 5i; 
legend : ^‘RdjddJw'ajaJi pj'ithvim aviivd divam jayaiyaprativdrya- 
viryali’ (“the king of Icings, having gamed the earth, conquers 
heavon, with his nresistible heroism*’) '. On one specimen the read- 
ing IS ‘P^itlivhh vijitya and on another ‘pyithivwi vijitya divm 
yLVdilldhTtUi-idjimcdhah' (D. C Sircar, Select Liscrlptions, p. 268). 

The Beu. presents ‘the chief-queen {Mahi&lii) standing 1.| 
wearing loose robe and jewellery, holding choiorie over r. shoulder 
in r. hand, 1 hanging by her side; on 1. is a sacrificial spear bound 
with fillet; around her feet a chain (’) extending round spear and 
on sofne specimens gourd (?) at feet: no symbol; legend "Aiufl- 
mecIhaparalcramaV' •. The queen figured here must be Queen 
Datta=DattadevJ, mother of Chandra Gupta II, as mentioned in 
his Bran Slone Pillar inscription (No. 4 of Fleet) and also other 
inscriptions such as (1) Bilsad Stone Pillar inscription of ICumara 
Gupta I of the year 9 G=a d. 415; (2) Bhilari Stone Pillar inscrip- 
tion of Skanda Gupta; (3) Bihar Stone Pillar inscription of Skanda 
Gupta; (4) Bhitar! Seal inscription of Kumara Gupta III; and {5} 
Nalanda Seal inscription of Budha Gupta. 

We may trace, m conclusion, the progressive Indianization of 
. the coinage of Samudra Gupta by its relevant features and mai'ks 
(technically called lahsJianas) as given below ■ 

1 The king s head-dress which from the start was a close-fit; 
mg cap in place of the Kushm peaked or conical head-dress. Iii 

'^^ger type, the king wears 

n turban and on some varieties is even bare-headed. 

IS Tva- j;"'dlery worn by the king or queen or the goddess 
„ ij aar-ring, necklace, armlet, or anklet (worn hy 

goddess on Tiger type) . 
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3. The king wears the Indian d?ioti or waisl-clotli on bolh 
Tiger- and Lyrist- types. 

4. Introduction, in place of Ardocl^ho, of Indian goddesses : 

(i) Lakshini marked by her favourite flower, lotus (a) which 
she holds in hand (as on Ballle-Axe type) in place of the Greek 
and foreign object, the cornucopia; (b) which is used as a foot- 
stool {as on Battle-Axe type) ; X®) which she is seated (as on 
some varieties of the Battle-Axe type). Lakshmi on some coins is. 
seated on the Indian modha or wicker stool (as on Lyrist type?) , or 
on throne without the Kushan back (as on some varieties of the 
Battle-Axe type). 

(ii) Goddess on lion who is Durpa-siwlio-unhand with her feet 
resting on lotus (as on Chandra Gupta I coins) . 

(iii) Goddess Gaiigi on Makara (as on Tiger type) . 

(iv) Goddess Samsvati on the Lyrist type, seated on ModhU- 
(as on some varietie.s of the Battle-Axe typo) . 

5. Introduction of the queen on certain coins (the Chandra 
Gupta I and Asvamedha coins). 

6. Gfiruda, vehicle of Vishnu, surmounting the standard. 

7. The Indian weapons of war and hunting such as Bow 
and Arrow (on Archer type), Sword and Battle-Axe (on Battle- 
Axe type) which take the place of the Kushan standard, the arrow 
taking the place of Kushan altar. 

8- The Dwarf who had a traditional place in the Indian 
royal household (as seen on Battle-Axe type) . 

9. The Asvamedha type inspired by a specifically Indian 
conception and institution. 

It is interesting to note that there is a design behind this variety 
in types of Samudra Gupta’s coinage. The figure of Gcintda intro- 
duced for the fu'St time on the Obu. of Standard type being the 
vehicle of Vishnu suggests Lakshm! as the appropriate goddess on 
the Rev. The legend describing Samudra Gupta as the hero of 
liundreds of battles on the Obu. suggests the title of Parilki*amaJt 
on the Rev, for it is to his pard/ci'ama or prowess that he owed his 
victories. Similarly, on Archer type, both Garuda and Lakshm! go 
together as associates of Vishnu while the word of its legend 
Apniiirathah is picked up and carried forward to the Rev. as the 
royal title by itself. On the Chandra Gupta coins, as has been 
already noticed, the figure of Kitmaradew on the Obu. calls for 
the Ipgend Lichchhavayah, with whom she is connected, to 
appear on the Rev. Its meaning may be further understood in the 
light of the appellation applied to Samudra Gupta iA some of the 
inscriptions, viz., Lichchliavidatihitra. The Gupta emperors took 
pride in their maternal pedigree to which they owed so much. On 
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the Battle-Axe type, the term Kritdntaparasxili of the Ohv. legend 
is adopted as a new royal title on the Reu.‘ On the Tiger type, as 
already pointed out. the tiger as the denizen of the forests of the 
Gangetic valley directly suggests the allied figure of Gahpa 
Makaravaham on the Rev. and the appropriate royal title, Vyaghra’ 
parlkramah. On the same principle, on Lyrist type, the Vina, on 
Obu, points to Goddess SarasvalX pn Rev. and not to Lakshml, as 
taken by Allan. Tliere is, accordingly, no trace of lotus 
to pioint to Laksiimi on the Rev. Lastly, on the Asvamedlid 
the ceremony of hoi’se-sacrifice depicted on Obv. inevitably 
requiivs its association with the Queen or Maliisln whose figure 
15, accordingly, brought up on the Rev. to complete the picture. 
The legend on the coin is inspired by the subject it depicts, Its 
key-word IS Apt ativdryavtryah denoting the unopposed career of 
the conqueror who is appropriately designated as Asvamedhci- 
par0.kmmah. 

A recent find of 21 Gupta gold coins m the Holkar State in- 
cMos a com of Samudra Gupta’s Standard type bearing on Rev 
Uie singular legend; Vikmmali (Journal of the Numismatic 
ioaety of India, v. 130). 


nf d*"* ^'»Pcror. Glimpses of the many-sided genius and character 
of Samudra Gupta are given both by his inscriptions and coins. 

and resolute 

goveinment aptly described as mohanda-sdsana in the ihscription 

conouGst^ nv not moved by a lust tor, 

<3 ^ 01 annexation for its own sake. He was at once a 

HeeSrf/'', » -ordance with chalices 

fhl ™ w 1 i T tadependence of his neighbouring States 

he had a difTcvomd v ^ ^ we have already seen. But 

^uch sources of trouM States which were not 

or situated afad^ ! tis dominion 

hbemlon tl'ornen't,, ““In' 2° 

of his pai amount sovereigntr'^He““"^'Td“f ®*™®^=dgement 
system of brotherhood '™*od for an inteinationa! 

and aggression. That is whv V “ *0* °f ™lenoe, war, 

who vanquished kines wU ^ t. reputation spread abroad as one 

»w .1 s >. ■ 

mscription is verv annrr. • * , expression used in the 

■ PP'-opriate and forceful : Avekabhrashtf^^rdjya- 
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utsttuiiarSjavamsfi-pratislitltdpaua, ‘ restoring many a kingdom tkat 
-was destroyed (bhrashta) and dynasty that was exterminated 
(ntsanna)’; recalling the earlier expression hhr ^hta-rdjya- 
prg ^?tt?ttipa?ca ^applied to Rudradaman I in the Girhar inscription 
of A.D. 15Q; corresponding to the poet Kalidasa’s description of the 
Dliarmavijayi : * GriMia-prathmiktasya sa dharmavijayi nripah’, 
suggesting the words of the inscription gra7mna- ?iio?c s?ta-amc<7ra?i tt. 
It is further stated that Samudra Gupta restored to many (aneJca) 
vanquished (vijita) kings not merely their liberties but also their 
properties (uibJifiua-in’atyarpa^ti) and kept his officers (TtiTcta- 
purusha), constantly employed (nilya-uyaprita) on this difficult^ 
work of restitution. 

Warrior. All his conquests the king achieved by his personal 
leadership and lighting in the front-line as a soldier (saniprames/iu 
srab/iuja-'uijitak) . He was a fearless fighter, possessed of ‘the 
dash and drive of a tiger’ {vyaghra-pardkramcih) , the hero of a 
hundred battles (samarasata) which left on liis body their scars 
(vrana) as marks of decoration (soblid) and beauty (7ca?iti) , scars 
of various kinds caused by different weapons of war (praharana) , 
such as pavasu (battle-axe), sara (arrow), safilcu (spear), sakti 
(splice), prasa (barbed dai't), nsi (sword), iomara (iron club), 
bJi.m(3tp5la (javelin for thro\ving arrows of iron), ndrdclia (iron 
arrow) and vaitaslika (scimitar) . The king depended, indeed, on 
his personal prowess as his only ally (suab7miabaIa-pai’5kramai7co- 
handhohy . ‘ Unable to stand his might (vlryotiaptdh ) , kings offered 
him submission' (sarariwinipagatdb-) . His might knew no bounds 
(udveloditahaUxivlrya) . The Eran stone inscription describes him 
as ‘ possessed of prowess wliich was invincible’ {(ipratimryaviryali ) . 
This epithet is repeated on his Asvaniedha coins, as noted above. 

Philanthropist. Yet under his iron coat of mail was always 
beating a soft heart (mriduTiridaya ) , full of compassion (anukampa) 
for those who deserved it by then’ humility {avanaU ) , and regard 
for him (bba/cti), for the lowly (Jcripreria), the poor (dma), the 
destitute (a7Wit7ia) , and the afflicted (cttui-a) , for the relief (uddha- 
rana) of whom he constantly worried himself (niantradihshd.di- 
'upaaatamana‘ia1i) . He is a shining (samiddha) figure (vigraha- 
v5n) of philanthropy (lolmnuaralia) which showed itself in his 
vast charities, such as ‘gifts of hundreds of thousands of cows’. 
These charities came out of his wealth which was lawfully acauired 
(nydydgata in No. 4.* of Fleet) and not ill-gotten, the product of 
plunder. 

Superman. His many actions were, indeed, those of -a super- 
man, and not of an ordinary mortal (aiJiauuja-sadrisa) , of a god 
among men who is beyond comprehension {achintyap^mislia) , one 
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Arya, Amcinuja, Achintya-pum^lia, Sxikhamanah, Sucharita^ Kavi- 
rajd, Prithivydm a’pratirathah and Parakramdnha. The numismatic 
appellations some of which are suggested by the legends are : 
Apratiratlia, KriUhitaparasu, SarvardjocUchheita.^ Vydghrapara- 
krama, Asvamedhapardkrama, Aprativarya-vh'ya, Pardkramdjika, 
Sainarasatavitatavijaya, Jitdriiiura. Ajita, Ajiiardjajetdjiiah (‘the 
unconquered conqueror of unconquered kings’) , Rdja, Rd.jddliiYd.ja 
and IVTaJiamjadlifrajd-^ri. 



A NOTE ON VAICATAKA HISTORY 


VSkataka history has been recently placed on a satisfactory 
Pooling by Principal V. V. Mirashi in Hyderabad Archaeological 
Memoir No. 14 on the basis of a re-reading of the Vakataka inscrip- 
tion in cave XVI at Ajanta in the light of the new data furnished 
in the newly-discovered Basina copper-plate grant which was issued 
by the Vakataka king Vindhyasakti II (=Vindhyasena) at his 
capital called Vatsagulma (=:modern Basim, the headquarters of a 
iahtq in Akola district). 

These inscriptions contain many names of Vakataka kings 
whose relationships in their genealogical lists have been the source 
of much confusion and controversy. Principal Mirashi has sought 
to solve the difficulties by suggesting that VSkataka history had 
split up into two branches with separate histories, the mixing up of 
which has created confusion. The separation seems to have taken 
place after Prav arasena I, t he son and successor of the founder of 
the dynasty, Vindhyasakti I. 

As the Furdi}as tell us, Pravarasena I had four sons who, after 
his death, divided his vast kingdom among themselves. The eldest 
son Gautainiputra predeceased his father because in none of tlie 
copper-plate charters mentioning his name, is the usual epithet 
Vm-takmrh MaUmjd applied to him. His son, RudraseniJ, 
' therefore, succeeded Pravarasena I. and founded thrlnShern 
branch of the dynasty i-uling over northern Berar and the western 
districts of C.P. where are found their iuscr^tious. For instance, 
an ^inscription of Rudrasena I has been found at Deotek in the 
Chanda district of C.P., while copper-plates of his great-grandson, 
Pravara§_ena-TI record gifts of land in the districts of Aimaoti, 
Wai-dha, Nagpur, Belul, Bhan.dara and Balaghal, At first, the 
Mpital of this branch was Na^^j yardha na as mentioned in the 
Poona plates of Prabhavatigupta (EL XV, 39 f.) and the Belora 
(El XXrV, 260 f.) and Kothuraka (being published in the El) 
grants of her son Pravarasena It. Pravarasena 11 changed the 
capital to the city founded by him and called Pravar^ura, 
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'The genealogy of this northern branch of the Vakataka dynasty 
may be thus presented : 

Vindhyasakti I 

Son Pravarasena I 

(Son Gautamiputra) 

1 

Son Rudrasena I 

I 

Son Prithivishena I 

Son Rudrasena 11 (married to Prabhavatigupta, 
daughter of emperor Chandra Gupta II) 

Son Pravarashena II 

Son Narendi'asena 

t 

Son PrithivTsheija II 

The genealogy of the other branch of the dynasty which may 
be called the Vatsagulma branch will be as follows : 

Vindhyasakti I 
Son Pravarasena I 
Son Sarvasena 

Son Vmdhyasena (=Vindhyasakti II) 

Son Pravarasena II 
Son (whose name is lost) 

I 

Son Devasena 
Son Harishena 

It is to be noted that the name Sarvasena has been taken from 
the Basim plate which mentions him as a son and successor of 
Pravarasena I. The name cannot be traced in the Ajanta record 
but has been restored by Principal Mirashi on the ground that it 
is suggested by the phi’ase JitaSarvasenali in accordance with the 
epigraphist’s use of yamakas. 
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So fcir, only five inscriptions of this family have been known ; 
(1) Basim plates cf Vindyhasakti II; (2) a fragmentary coppe^ 
plate inscription of Devasena; (3) inscription in Ajanta cave 
of his minister Varaiiadeva; and (5) inscription of Var^adeva in 
Ghatotkacha cave near Ajanta. 

Tfie date of Rudi-asena II as the son-in-law of Chandra Gupta II 
gives a clue to the Vaka^a chronology. Vindhyasakti II and 
Pravarasona II ma;; be taken to be contemporaries of Prithivishena I 
and Rudj'asena II of the other branch. Thus the reign of Vin- 
dhyn^akti 11 may be taken to have closed by a.d. 400. His precie- 
cessc-rs are gnen abnormally long reigns by the Purdnas, while the 
Basim platr^ mention the 37th year of the reign of Vindhyasakti IL 
Thu, we may assume a period of 150 years at the least for the 
reigns of ihe four kings from Vindhya^kti I to Vindhyasakti II and 
the date a.d. 250 for the foundation of Vakafaka I dynasty by Vin- 
dhyasakti L Granting 100 years for the four successors of Vin- 
dhyasakti II, the last of the dynasty. Harisheija, may be taken to 
hove ruled between a.d. 475-500. It may be noted that, on archi- 
tectural grounds, cave XVI of Ajan"^ is also assigned to a.d, 500 by 
Fergusson and Burgess. 

The bscription of this cave mentions among the conquests of 
Harishena the followmg countries: Kuntala, between the BhTma 
and Vedavati, comprismg the Kanarese districts of Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies and of Mysore State, and also perhaps a part 
of Maharashba with Vidarhha. with its capital at Pratishthana 
(Paithan in I'liaam’s Doinbion) on the Godavari (page 9. footnote.^, 
of Prbcipal Mirashis Memmr); Avanti, western Malwa, with it^ 
Capital IJj^in; Kalihga. between tKe^Iahanadi and Godavari on 
the east coast; Kosala or Dakshina Kosala, corresponding to modern 
Chhatisgarh and aci]oming parts of ihe Eastern State Agency; Tri- 
kuta. located in Ap^^ta or Noith Konkan and comprising the 
country to the west of Nasik (ibid, pTlO) ; Lata, between the MaH 
and Tapti, comprising central and southern Gujerat; and Andhra, 
to the south of the Godavari. 
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Chapter V 


CHANDRA GUPTA U VIKRAMADIXyA 
(c, A.D. 375-414) 

Date His dates may be deduced from a number of dated in- 
scriptions discovered for his reign. The first of these is the 
Mathura Pillar inscri ption of g.e. 61 = _a.d. 380 {El, XXI). Tlie 
inscription has soroesignificant words read by Dr, D. C. Sircar 
(Select Inscriptions, L 270) as ‘ Malidmja-Rajddhinija - Sri - Chan- 
dmm iniasjia ^i joA/a-rdh/a- sarhvatsare - pa?ieJi.anie\ showing that 
his inscription dated g.e. 61 (samuatsarc ekashashthe) was issued 
in the fifth year of the reign of Chandra Gupta II. His reign, 
therefore, commenced in g.e. 61-5 — g.e. 56 = a .d. 375. This in- 
scription IS important as mentioning the earliest date of the Gupta 
era which may be taken to be as defined by Alberuni in his state- 
ment that 'the epoch of the Guptas falls 241 years later than the 
Saka-kdla’, Le., in a.d. 78 -h 241 — 319 (Sachau, Alberuni, Inditi, 
11.7). 

The second dated inscription of liis reign is the Udayagivi Gave 
inscription of Gupta year 82 = a.d. 401, which was issued by his 
feudatory belonging to the Sanakanika family. 

The third is the SancliLStpne inscription of Gupta year 93 = 
a.d. 412 issued by Anirakardava who seems to have been a Minister 
of Chandra Gupta II ‘to whose favour ( 2 orasdda) he owes 
the fulfilment of the object of his life (dpydyiia-jivita-sddhanah) , 
and who was the hero of many a battle’. (Fleet, No. 6) . 

The fourth inscription is the Gadhwa Stone inscription of 
Gupta year 88 = a.d. 407. ’ Parts of the inscription are lost includ- 
ing Chandra Gupta’s name, but that it belonged to his reign may 
he taken for granted both from the dale and his titles, Parama - 
bhdgavata and Mahdrdjddhirdja still preserved. 

The date of Chandra Gupta II may also be inferred from tba^ 
of his silver coins which he had issued after his conquests oi 
Surash^ra and modelled on the coins of its previous rulers, the 
Kshatrapas. It will appear that the latest coins of the western 
Kshatrapas, those of Rudra Simha III, are of the ^aka year 310= 
A.D. 388. The earliest date of the Kshatrapa coins as restruck by 
Chandra Gupta II is 90 4* ^ (Gupta Era) = a.d. 409 (410) . 

Name: Chandra Gupta II appears to have several names. The 
name Devardja is given to him in Sanchi inscription (Fleet, No. 5) j 
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A Vnkatcdid inscription mentions Prabliavatigupta as the daughter 
of Devagupta and Kuberanaga and describes Devagupta as Mafia. 
rdjadhirdjaf while the ^liddhapura grants of Queen Prabhavatl- 
gupta mention her father’s name as Chandra Gupta II. This show’s 
that Devagupta is another name o£ Chandra Gupta. The grant 
ol Vakataka king Pravarasena H also mentions his maternal grand* 
father as Chandra Gupta II and Devagupta. It also appears that 
Cliandra Gupta had a tlurd name, Deva-Sri as used on his Archer* 
and Couch-type of coins. 

Nomination. Tlie Ei’an Sto ne inscription of Samudra G upta 
( Fleet, No. 2) refers to the ‘many sons and grandsons’ of Samudra 
Gupta, wliile the Mathm'a Stone j nscription of Chandra Gupta II 
(Fleet, No. 4) states thaflie was chosen for the throne out of all 
Jiis sons (iai- parigrihitena) by Samudra Gupta. The same fact 
Jls repeated in the Bihar and Bhitari Stone Pillar inscriptions of' 
Skj^a_Gupta (Fle&tr Nosr-12'-and-12^7'^ere„%_phra^ 
p^XiMt^is^used in resx3e.ct _of C handg-a Gupta II. Chandra j 
Gupta II has also been described as the sat^u-fraT’o! his father in! 
the Mathura Pillar inscription of year 61r^''^^he' repetition of this 
fact of Chandra Gupta II being deliberately preferred for the throne 
to all his sons by Samudra Gupta shows that it was an outstanding 
fact in Gupta history, and should, therefore, dispose of the theory 
based on certain later texts and traditions that the immediate suc-| 
cessor of Samudra Gupta was another son of his, known as Earns/ 
Gupta. The inscriptions shut out the supposition that there wasj, 
another Gupta king between Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta II^ 
Samudi'a Gupta in fact pays to his son the same compliment as 
tWas paid to him by his father who acclaimed him as the fittest of 
^11 his kinsmen [tulyci ~ hulaja) to succeed him on the throne. These 
leferences rule out room for any other king lacking his predeces- 
sor’s nomination for the thi-one. 

Family. His mother, the wife of Samudra Gupta, is called 
ham in the Eran mscription and Dattadevl in the Mathura Stone 
inscription, as also Bilsad Stone Pillar inscription of Kumara 
Gupta I, Bihar and Bhitaii Stone Pillai- inscriptions of Skanda 
Gupta, with the title Mahadevi 

Chandra Gupta had at least two wives, named Dhi’uvadevi and 
Kuberanaga. Dhi-uvadevi is mentioned in three Gupta inscrip- 
tioi^ (Nos, 10, 12 and 13 of Fleet) in which she is described as 
Mahadevi and as the mother of Prince Kumara Gupta I. One of 
the seals found at Vai&oli describes it lo be of ‘Mahadevi Dhi-uva- 
svainim, queen of Maharafadhiraja Chandra Gupta II, and 
mollier of Maharaja Govinda Gupta’. Dhruvasvamini of this seal 
IS no othei than Dhiuvadevi of ether inscriptions. As already 
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stated, Queen Kuberanaga js known as the mother of Chandra 
Gupta’s daughlei*, Prabhavatigupta, and as born of Naga family 
(Ndga-Kulasambhuta) in the Poon a Copper -plate inscription of 
Prabl^atigupta {El, XV, p. AlTy. 

This Vakataka matrimonial alliance brought to the Gupta 
family several offshoots anc]_extended political influence. This will 
be clear from Vakataka history. 

Samudra Gupta, as already stated, had defeated the Vakataka 
king Rudradeva, i.e , Rudrasena I (a.d 344-48) who had to cede 
to him the eastern part of Vakateka territory (Bundelkhand) , 
leaving room for its expansion towards the west. Vakataka power 
was very much extended by the next king Prithivishena I by liis 
conquests in Central India and the Deccan including Kuntala, This 
increase of Vakataka power led Chandra Gupta to seek its alliance 
by marrying his daughter Prabhavatigupta to Rudrasena II, son 
of Prithivishena I. The result was that Vakataka politics came 
under the influence of the Gupta empire. The change is indicated 
in certain literary texts and inscriptions. Prithivishena I had a long 
reign (up to c. a.d. 375). But Pj'ithivishena’s son, Rudrasena II, 
the son-in-law of Chandra Gupta, had a short one followed by the 
regency of his daughter and its control by himself. As stated by 
the commentator of the Prakrita Kavya, Setxibandha, Chandra 
Gupta’s grandson, Pravarasena X I. was in ins court, and composed 
a work which underwent revision at the hands of Kalida.sa at the 
instance of Vilcramaditj^a. This tradition ma kes ,Chandra._GuptaJI 
Vikram5ditya, Kalidasa, and Pravarasena H^yikataka . .conlempo- 
rari€?s. Again, Bhoja, itThis SringdrapraMsa, has a verse which is 
ascribed to Kalidasa who is said to have made a report to the 
Gupta emperor on the luxurious life at the court of the Lord of 
Kuntala w ho musi hav e been his gi andson Pravara sena II. The 
embassy ot Kalidasa to the Kuntala court is also i^erf^ to as 
Kuntalesvara - dautya in Kshemendra^s Auchiiya - Vichdra. The 
Pattan plates of Pravarasena II also mention a Kalidasa as the 
writer of that record. These references do not, however, settle 
the point whether the Kalidasa they mention was the great poet, 
but they establish Gupta contact with Kuntala, which was brought 
on by the regency administration of Queen Prabhavatigupta seek- 
ing her father’s intervention which was further increased under the 
inefficient rule of her son given to a life of luxury and poetical pre- 
occupation. 

Gupta contact with Kuntala is further attested by the Talgunda 
Pillar inscription which states that a Kadamba king of Vaijayanti 
in Kuntala (Kanarese country) gave his daughters in marriage to 
Gupta and other kings. It seems that the Kadamba king Kakus- 
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shows the king’s head with tiaces o£ Gieek insciiption. appealing 
as hefoie with date behind, but on the Rev the place of the Chaitya 
IS taken by the specific Gupta emblem of Gaiuda, along with the 
Gupta legend, Paiaviahliagavata 

There is also a piece of liteiaiy evidence pointing to the victoiy 
of Chandra Gupta II against the Saka king m Banas Haisha 
Chariia, where it is stated hov Chandia Gupta ‘in the disguise of 
a woman coveted by the lustful 6aka king, had killed him on 
the spot at his own capital’ 

Ministers Chandia Gupta had a numbei of able Mmisteis 
who aie thus mentioned in liis jnsciiptions 

(1) A chief (JVTaJi aro-jft) of the Sanakanika family who seived 
{padanudliyaia) Chandia Gupta as his oveiloid (Mahai^jad/uiaja) 

as stated in the Udayagiii Vaishnava Cave msciiption of yeai 82 
He must have been one of the Govcinois in chaige of paits of 
eastern Malwa conqueied by Samudia Gupta and visited by 
Chandia Gupta as the place of piepaialion for his expedition 
towaids the west 

(2) Amiakaiddava hailing fiom Sukuh-desa and associated 
with the Mahtvihaia of Kakanada-bota (old name of Sanchi) to 
which he gave an endowment out of his abundance which he owed 
to the patronage (piasada) of the kmg whom he loyally seived by 
fighting and winning his many battles as stated m the Sanchi Stone 
inscription of yeai 93 

(3) Saba Viiasena, hailing fiom Patalij^utia who was Chandia 
Gupta’s Mmistei foi Peace and Wai (sandhi-vigraha) by heiedi- 
taiy light (anvayapta-pia s'lcliwya) and thus accompanied the 
kmg on his fai-ieachmg militaiy expeditions as stated in a second 
Udayagni Saiva Cave insciiption 

(4) Sikhaiasvami who is desciibed as a Councillor (Mautn) 
of Mahaia]adhira]a Chandra Gupta II with the title of Kumni'i- 
viatya, m an insciiption on a stone linga found at Kaiamdanda m 
the Fvzabad distiict of the Gupta yeai 117— ad 436 and belonging 
to the leign of Kumaia Gupta I (Ef X 71-72) 

(5) Mahdia]a 6ii Govinda Gupta a son of empeioi Chandia 
Gupta II who appeals to have been the Goveinoi of the piovmce 
called Tna-b/utkti with its headquaileis at Vaisali, from the seal 
issued by him and discoveied by Bloch at Basaih {ASR, 1903-4 
pp 101 20) It appeals that Govinda Gupta is also mentioned in 
the newly discoveied Mandasoi inscription of the Malava-Vilaama 
year 524 (ASI Annual Repoit 1922-23 p 187, El XIX App 
No 7) 

Administiative Offices The excavations earned out at 
Basaih (ancient Vaisali) by Bloch biought to light nunieious clay 
7 
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Jeals w'liich were issued by Prince Govinda Gupta, the various 
officials of his administration, and tlie prominent citizens and com- 
raimities of his Province. They mention the following offices or 
officials : 

(1) Kumaramatyddhikarana, office of the Prince’s Ministers. 
Tile officer Kumdriimdtya is given the curious title of Yuvaraja, a 
title that is repeated on another seal and coupled with another 
significant title, Bhattaraka, as the chief of the Prince’s Ministers; 

(2) Balddhikamna, office of the Head of the Army, who also 
bears the title of Yuvamja and Bkatidraka; 

(3) Ranahhdndddhikaraiia, the Military Exchequer; 

(4) Dan^pHddhikarana, office of the Chief of the Police- 

(5) Vmayaiura, Chief Censor; 

(6) Mahapratihara, Chief Chamberlain; 

(7) Talavara, (unceHain) ; 

(8) Maliadandandyaka, Chief Justice; 

(9) Vinayasthiii’Sthdpalca, Minister for Law and Order; 

(10) BhaiMvapati, Head of the Infantry and Cavalry; 

(11) Uparikdi Governor of the Province, as in Ttrdbkukti' 
upanka^adhikarana. 

It may be noted that the terms §n-paramahhattdraka-pddiy(i 
and yxivardja'‘pS.dtya as used on the.se seals for the officer called 
KumdTdnidtya indicate the Cliief Minister in waiting on the King 
and the Crown Prince respectively. 

Tlie ^office of the District Officer of Vaisal! is called VaiBU- 
adhishthdna~adhikarai}'a. The city of Udanakupa was governed by 
the^ Corinnittee or Municipality called ParisJiad. The monastery 
(Vilidi a) of Kdkawdahota was governed by the Arya-Savighu and 
also an Assembly of Five called Pancha-Mandall (Fleet, No. 5) . 

Guilds. A large number of these Seals was issued by the 
rngamas or guild.s of different classes of economic interests. These 
were of Bankers i^reslithw, modem Seths) , Ti’aders {Sdrthavdhas) 
an ei chants (Kulifeas), These Guilds functioned like Chambers 
of Commerce of modern times. Many seals were issued jointly by 
these three classes of guilds as shown in their legend ^reshtlu- 
^rthavoka-Kuliha-Nigama, or by two, as in the legend ^vesUK^ 
KuWca-rngama. The Merchants’ guilds bear an appropriate 

[See my Local Governonent in Andevt 
Mia (Oxford) pp. 111-3], 


operated as Banks of those days. 
hnil charge of the Sn-MaMviMm of Kakanada- 

nant deposd with the S.mgha with the sUpulat.on that the money 
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will be held by it as a trust-fund, out of the interest of Avlrich pro- 
vision will be made for feeding daily five hhikslms and for iDurning 
a lamp in the fiatiiagrilia (probably the Sltlpa as the abode of the 
three f2a£»ms or jewels, viz., the Buddha, the Dharnia and the 
»Sa?hp/ia) in the great Vihdra, ‘as long as the moon and the sun 
exist ’ (Fleet, No. 5) . The Samplwi is here thus functioning as a 
bank of deposit and also as a trustee, holding in safe custody, and 
in perpetuity, a fund in aid of the beneficiaries fixed by the donor, 
while keeping the corpus of tire donation iirtact, A similar transac- 
tion is indicated in the Gadhwa Stone inscription of Gupta year 88 
(Fleet, No. 7}. 

Administrative Divisions. The empire was divided into con- 
venient administrative units. The lai*gest unit was the Province 
called Desa; e.g. ,SiJcitli-pes«. (Fleet, No. 5). The Province was 
also called a Bhukti, e.g., Tira-BJitdctt in a Basarh Seal inscription. 
A Province again was made up of divisions which were called 
Pradesas or Vishayas, e.g., Ainkv)}a~Pradesa (Fleet, No. 2). 

Religion. The Gupta empire treated all religions equally. The 
principal religions of the time were Vaishtjavism, Saivism and 
Buddhism’.' Permanent benefactions in support of each of these 
religTdns were eiicouraged by the Stale. The Gupta emperors 
themselves were orthodox Hindus. Chandra._Gupta II takes the 
title of ^ramabhdgavata which is a Vaislrnava title (Fleet, No. 4) , 
No. 5 of Meet i;e,fers to the gi'ant by a prominent Minister of 
Chandra Gupta II of a village, or an allotment of land, called 
Isvaravasaka, and a sum of money to the Community of Buddhist 
Moulds called Arya-Samglui belonging to the great Vihdra at Kaka- 
nadabota (Sanchl), As the donor was a Buddhist, he does not 
^PPly fo Chandra Gupta his usual epithet of ‘ Paramahhagavata \ 
‘the sincerest devotee of Vishnu ^ One of the Udayagiri Caves 
be^s an inscription of another Minister of Chandra Gupta II who 
was a devoted Saiva. It records that the cave was excavated as a 
temple of the god Sambhu or Siva (Fleet, No. 6) . It also naturally 
omits as irrelevant the mention of the king as a Pararnahhdgavata, 
The other Udayagiri Cave which bears the dated inscription of 
Gupta year 8^ appears to be a Vaishaava Cave (Fleet, p. 23) from 
its sculptures representing the figures of (1) the four-armed Vishnu 
with Iiis two -wives and (2) a twelve-armed goddess who might 
be Lakshmi. The Gadhwa Stone inscription of ,Gupia year 88 
repeats the title of PamTmhhdgavaia for Chandra Gupta II, because 
it is a Brahminical inscription. The inscription is very much muti- 
lated, but the fragments that remain record two gifts of 10 dimras 
each as contributions in aid of a Brahminical institution, a per- 
petual alms-house or a charitable hall (Sadft-sattra) for its Brahmin 
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residents. This gift shows that the religious sense o£ the people 
encouraged endowments of social service as a fonri of worshipping 
God thi’ough service of man. 

The Mathura Pillar inscription of a.d. 380 testifies to an ollshooi 
of Saivi.sni, the Sect of Mahesvaras, flourishing at Mathura under 
the teacher named Udilacharya. In the inscription, he mentions 
as his precedmg teachers Kapiia-vimala, Upamita-vimala, and 
Par^ara from whom he is thus fourth in descent (Bhagavat- 
PardsemU chaturtKena) . He also describes himself as being tenth 
m descent from Bhagavat-Kusika, who was thus the founder of 
ihis particular Saiva sect, that of the Mahesvaras, It will appear 
that this Kusika is mentioned in the Vdyu- and Linga-P^tranas as 
the first disciple of the great Lakuli described as the last incarna- 
tion of Siva Mahesvara. LakuJi had four disciples each of whom 
was the founder of a Pa^pata sect. 

The inscription further states that Acharya Udita, for the sake 
of addition to his own religious credit (sva-puiiya-dpydyam- 
and also for the glory (Iclrti) of his teachers (Gwnts), 
set up in the ' Shrine of Teachens ’ (Gurti-ayatane) what are called 
Vpamitelvara and KapUehara. Tlie tem Isvara as used here is 
taken to indicate that what were installed (praiishthdpita) were 
LingaSf together with the images or statues of the teachers. A 
Liiiga was set up in the name of each teacher and the fact that it 
was set up in the Guni-dyatana shows that the Lingas were accom- 
panied by the statues. Bh|isa’_s drama called Prati'md-JVdfnkfl 
mentions a royal gallery of portrait-statues called Deva-kida, and 
this Guru-dyaiam was perhaps also planned as a pTatimd-griha, a 
house of teachers’ statues. The inscription reads ; ‘VptxYnitesvaTd- 
Kapilesvarau G^irvvuyataiie guru. . . .\ The missing words after 
guru, showing space for at least live letters, may be taken to be 
(guru) praihnmjutau, as suggested by Dr D. R. Bhandarkar (El., 
XXI, p. 5) . Acharya Udita repeats that this monument is not 
meant for his own fame (naitat-kkydtyartkam) but for the atten- 
tion of the Mahesvaras (VijnapUh), and the admonition of the 
dchdryas that they should consider it as their own property dchdr- 
ydnam pangraham) and, without any reservation (-uisamfcarft) i 
worship it with offerings (pujd-purctskdram) and maintain it with 
gifts (parigriha-pdripdlyavi) . It may be noted that the expression 
Deua-fcula-sablid-ui/iarff” occurs in the Mandasor Stone inscription 
of Kumara Gupta and Bandhuvarman (No. 18 of Fleet) . 

_ Apart from the inscriptions, the coins of Chandra Gupta B 
mdirate Ins personal religion of Vaishnavisra. It is indicated by 
e legend Paramabltagaucta appealing on his gold coins of the 
oiseman ype. The same title also appears on his silver coins 
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whicli were meant for circulation in his newly conciuered territory 
which was under the rule of the Western Kshatrapas, and were 
modelled on their coins. As conqueror, he had to observe as far 
as possible the manners and customs of the conquered country, and 
especially the characteristics of the currency to which it was used. 
Thus, on the Obv. of his new-struck coins, he kept up the conven- 
tional head which had done duty for centuries as a portrait of the 
reigning satrap, but their Rev, he utilized to indicate his conquest 
and the change in Us sovereignty. Even on the Obr., Gupta con- 
quest is indicated by replacing the ^aka era by the Gupta era. The 
Rev., however, introduces a specific feature of Gupta coinage. 
Garuda, the bird of Vishnu, the deity of Chandra Gupta 11, takes 
the place of the Kshatrapa Chaiiyct- 

The copper coins of Chandra Gupta II declare his religion of 
Vaishnavism in the figure of Garuda on the Rev. 

Centres. The capital of the empire was Pataliputra called 
Pushpa in the Allahabad Piliai* inscription. His campaigns and 
conquests show that Chandra Gupta II was also associated with 
the city of eastern Malwa, Vidi^, while, as we have seen, some 
of the chiefs of the Kanarese country claiming connexion with him 
describe him as ‘the _Lord__of yjjayini, the foremost of cities’ 
{U^jayinv’'puravaradhUvara) as well of Pataliputra. His asso- 
ciation with UjjayinI also follows from his supposed identification 
with the Sakari Vikramaditya of tradition. We have already seen 
how Vaisali was also an important city of the empire. 

Coins. Like his father, Chandra Gupta II issued various type.s 
of coins in accordance with the needs of a large empire. They 
were (1) Archer, (2) Couch, (3) Chhalra, (4) Lion-Slayer, and 
(5) Horseman. All these types also show varieties in features, 
Archer Type. This type is the commonest of his coins and 
shows great variety. The first variety is that of the Rev. showing 
either throne or lotus as the seal of the goddess, while within each 
class there are minor varieties depending on the position of bow 
and of the name Chandra on the Ohv. 

Tlirone Reverse: This variety shows on Ob^;. ‘King standing 
I, nimbate, as on Archer type of Samudra Gupta, holding bow in 
I. hand and arrow in r.; Garuda standard bound with fillet on 1.; 
Chandra under 1. am; around the legend Deva-Sn-MaMrdjddhi- 
raja - - Chandraguptah\ 

It shows on Rev. Ijakshmi seated facing, nimbate, on ihi'One 
with high back, as on similar coins of Samudra Gupta, holding 
cornucopia in 1. hand and fillet in r.,' her feet rest on lotus; border 
of dots; on r. .§r^-V'^/cra■mah^ There is a variety showing goddess 
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seated on the tlu'one without back and holding lotus in 1. hand, 
instead of cornucopia, and is ^us more Indianized. 


Lotus Reverse: This variety shows on Ohv. ‘ the king 
drawing an arrow from a quiver standing at his feet on 1. ’ and on 
Rev. ‘Goddess, nimhate, seated facing on lotus, holding lotus and 
fillet in outstretched 1. and r. hands respectively.’ 

Other varieties of this class show (1) ‘King I. holding arrow 
m r. hand’, as in Throne Reverse class; (2) Crescent above stan- 
dard on Ohv.: (3) Wheel (Vishiiu’s chakra) above standai’d on Obr., 
(4) ‘King standing r. wearing waist-cloth and ornaments only, 
holding bow in 1. hand and arrow in r. hand’; (5) 'King standing 
to 1. \\dth bow in r. hand but leaning his 1. arm on his hip without 
holding an arrow’, a very rare variety. 

It is to be noted that varieties (2) and (3) are marked by 
heavy weight and debased metal, while variety (4) drops the con- 
ventional Kushan dress in favoui’ of Indian waist-cloth with sashl 
Very probably the Throne class, by its features, was more in 
vogue in the northern, and the Lotus class in the central and eastern 
provinces, where foreign features were not suitable. 

The design deteimming the variety of types ' may be noted. 
Garuda on Ohv. prepai’es the way for goddess Lakshmi to appear 
on Rei)., for both are linked together with Vishnu. The wheel on 
the Ohv. of some specimens similarly recalls Vishnu and Lakshmi, 
like Gai’uda, 


Couch Type. The Obv. shows ‘King wearing waist-cloth and 
jewellery, seated, head to 1. on high-backed couch, holding flower 
m up-lifted r. hand, and resting 1, hand on edge of couch; legend 
' The Rev. shows 

Goddess (Lakshmi) seated facing on throne without back, holding 
lotus m uplifted I. hand, resting feet on lotus’ as on some speci- 
mens of Archer type; ‘on r. the legend SvirVihramah^ On the spe- 
cimen at the Indian Museum, the legend on the Ohv. contains the 
^ikraTnddityasya and, beneath couch, the word 
ajpakT-ttn The expression evidently refers to his physical and 
cnltol quahfications. It may be noted that the Couch type depicts 
^ * g hi the enjoyment of Iiis success and prosperity 

tViP r? ^ goddess Lakshmi appropriately represented on 

ne rtea. This type is rarely found and was issued early in the 
lungs reign, as mdicated by the throne Rev. 

mai‘M^bvt two main varieties of this type 

Ohv ‘KiZ fegend. The first class shows on 

■ hand, while 1. hand rests on sword-hilt; behind him a dwarf at- 
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tendant holds chhattra (parasol) over him; legend Malmrajadhi- 
raja-Sj^Chandraguptah’ as against the legend Ksliiiwi avajitya 
sucharitair divam jayati VikrainMityah occurring on the Ohv. o£ 
the other variety. The Rev. shows 'Goddess (Lakshml) nimhate, 
standing 1. on lotus, holding fillet in r. and lotus in 1. hand, and 
legend Vikramddityah. In the other variety, the goddess appears 
to rise from lotus (as padmasambhava) . It also shows specimens 
containing representations of the goddess in different positions or 
postures. 

The meaning of the Obv. legend is that ‘Vikramaditya, having 
conquered the earth, conquers heaven by his good deeds.’ 

The design of tliis type may be noted. The Obv. shows the 
umbrella of royal authority won by the favour of the Goddess of 
Fortune appropriately depicted on the Rev. Equally appropriate 
is the figure of the dwarf as the bearer of the umbrella on Obu. 
as welj.as the royal title Vikramaditya on Rev. 

t,/lnon-SIayer Type. This type is represented in a large variety 
of specimens showing on Obt>. ‘ the king hunting down lion in diffe- 
rent positions and on Rev. the appropi-iate goddess Durgd Siiklia- 
vahaad seated on lion in different positions.’ 

Class I shows on Obu. ‘King standing r. or 1., wearing waist- 
cloth with sash which floats behind him, turban or ornamental 
head-dress, and jewellery, shooting with bow at lion which falls 
backwards and trampling on lion with one foot.’ 

The Rev. shows ‘Goddess seated, nimbate, facing, on lion 
couchant to 1. or r., holding fillet in outstretched r. hand and cor- 
nucopia in 1. on certain varieties; lotus on other varieties, border 
of dots; symbol on 1.’ 

The hunting scene on Obv. is portrayed on coins in the fol- 
lowing different ways : 

1. King to 1. shooting lion as described above but not tramp- 
ling on it. 

2. King shooting lion which falls back from its spring. 

3. King with 1. foot on back of lion which retreats with head 
turned back, shooting at it with bow in 1. hand. 

4. Lion on 1. retreating. 

5. King standing r. with I. foot on lion which retreats with 
head turned, snapping at the king as he strikes at it with sword 
in uplifted r. hand. 

Vincent Smith described these varieties as Lion-trampler, 
Combatant Lion and Retreating Lion types. 

The Rev, portrayal of the goddess also shows some differences 
among coins, e.g. (1) Goddess seated faeuig on lion which is 
walking to r.; (2) Goddess seated to 1, astride of lion, with her 1, 
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hand resting on lion’s haunch; (3) Goddess seated facing, on lion 
couchant I., with head turned hack. 

Now as to legends, that on class I on Obv. reads in its full 
form as follows : 

Narendracliandrak pi-athiiah'iyd divarh j 

jayatyajeijo hhuvi Sim/iavifcramah j[ 

‘The moon among kings, with far-spread fame, in^dncible on 
earth, conquers heaven, u-ith the valour of a lion.’ 

On class II, the Ohv. has a different legend which may be con- 
structed as follows : Narendrasimha-Chandragiiptah pritluNm 
jitvd divam jayaii : 'Chandra Gupta, the lion among kings, having 
conquered the earth, conquers heaven.’ 

On the Rev. the legend is generally i^ri-Siihhavikrainah. On 
one variety it is ST7?i7ia-cha«drah. 

We thus see that the sport of lion-hunting captured the king’s 
imagination which suggested a variety of designs in its treatment 
liy the craftsmen who were set to reproduce all possible positions 
in which the royal hunter and liis big game found themselves on 
different occasions of hunting. It is to be noted that, while Samudra 
Gupta was thinking of the tiger as his game, his son was more 
obsessed by the lion. There seems to be a deep reason for this 
difference between the father and son as to big game hunting by 
each. As has been ali-eady stated, the Tiger type of coins cele- 
brates Samudra Gupta’s conquests of the Gangetic valley abound- 
ing to this day in forests breeding the royal Bengal tiger. The 
iJon-lype of coins issued hy Chandra Gupta 11 has a similar 
regional significance and celebrates his conquest of regions which 
are the habitat of the lion. It celebrates his conquest of the region 
of western Malwa and Surashtra or modern Kathiawad which is 
still the abode of lions to this day in India. Further, like the tiger 
and goddess Gahga linked together, the lion on the Ohv. has very 
naturally suggested for the Rev. the goddess Durga with whom it 
is associated as her sacred seat, and vahatia or vehicle. She 
rides on the lion as the picture of Sakti, Invincible Might, invoked 
by Chandi’a Gupta II in his arduous adventure for the conquest 
of the $aka sati'apy of Sur^htra. There is thus an underlying 
design and purpose shaping Gupta coinage, giving to it a profound 
historical significance. 

The Obu. shows ‘King riding on fully caparisoned horse to r. 
Chandra Gupta II and was continued extensively by his successor 
Kumara Gupta. 

The pbv. shows ‘King riding on fully caparisoned horse to r- 
or 1,; his dress includes waist-cloth with long sashes which fiy behind 
him. and jewellery (ear-rings, ai-mlets, necklaces, etc.); on some 
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speciniens he has a bow in 1. hand, on others he has sword at 
1. side.’ 

The Rev. portrays ‘Goddess seated to 1. on wjcker stool, hold- 
ing fillet in outstretched r. hand and lotus with leaves and roots 
behind her in 1.; border of dots’ This design marks its purely 
Indian character and its complete divex'gence from the Ardochso 
coinage. 

The legend on the Obv. is Paramahhagavaia-inaharcijidhira-ja- 
$rl~Chan^raguptah or Bhngavaia and on the Rev. Aptavikramah. 

The use of the new title Bhdgavata shows that the king is no 
longer the worshipper of Sakti, for he has already accomplished 
his programme of conquests. He can now devote himself to the 
tasks of peace and leave the sword for the flute as worshipper of 
Vislinu and his consort, LakshniT, appropriately figured on Rev. as 
the goddess of peace and plenty, consecrating himself as a Blidga- 
vafa to the cult of non-violence. 

Silver Coins. Wliile the above types of coins were in gold, 
Chandra Gupta 11, after his conquest of tlie western Kshalrapa 
kingdom, had to keep up” its silver coinage, stamping on it some 
Gupta features. Tlie Obu. of these restimck silver coins shows the 
Idng’s bust to r., as on Kshafrapa coins, with traces of Greek letters, 
and oh 1., the word va (r$be) and date, in Brahm! numerals, in 
the Gupta in place of the Saka era. The Rev. shows a completely 
Gupta design, the figure of Vishnu’s bh*d Garuda, standing, facing 
with outspread wings, and the corresponding legend describing 
the king as a devotee of Vishnu: Parama-hha.gavata-Mahdra.jddhi- 
rdja^^n-Chandragitpta - Vikramddilya - Vilcranraukosya. Another 
variety shows the legend: - Iculnsya Mabarajadhirrijrt - 

Srl-Chandragiipfa-VikrcLmd'nkasya. 

Copper Coins. Chandra Gupta II was also the first to issue ' 
copper coins of which the general type shows king on Obv. and 
Garuda on Rev. with variations in the figuring of both. There is a 
bust, three quarters, or half-length of the king, with flower in r. hand, 
while Garuda is seen nimbate, standing facing with outspread wings, 
or with or without, human aims, or standing on an altar, or hold- 
ing a snake in his mouth, or merely holding it. There is also a 
Chhatra type of these copper coins, showing king at altar, with 
dwarf attendant holding chhatra over him. There are also types 
omitting the king hut keeping up the Garuda, with the Ohv. legend 
.5ri-cJinnd7'a completed by the legend Gupfah on the Rev., or 
simply the name of Chandra by itself, without the suffix Gupta, on 
some examples. On some specimens there is a variety replacing 
Garuda by a flower-vase, with flowers hanging down ifs sides. 

8 
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Thus Chandra Gupta’s numismatic innovations comprise the 
hguies of Couch, Chliatra. Lion, Horse, and Garuda and of god- 
des- Lakshmi on lotus in place of the throned goddess (Ardochso). 
and also sliver and copper coinage. 

Titles. His coins give Chandra Gupta II the following titles : 
R^'iAkriU, Vihamaditya, Vtkramdnka, Simhavikravm, Naren- 
d;achc.ndTaj and Paramahhagavata (which is also mentioned in his 
inscriptions). The Bilsad Pillar inscription of his son applies to 
Chandra Gupta II the epithet — svayamapratiratha. 

Condition of the Country as seen by Fa-Hien. It will 
appear that Chandra Gupta mled over an empire which 
extended fi’om the penmsula of Ka^iawad in the west to eastern 
Bengal, and from the Himalayas to the Narmada. The efficiency 
of Gupta administration was demonstrated by the material and 
moral progress of the people, of which glimpses are given in the 
record of the travel undertaken in the country by the Chinese pil- 
grim Pa-Hien, bet^veen the years a.d. 389414, i.e. in the time of 
Chandra Gupta II, whose name, however, is not mentioned by hiro. 

Fa-Hien, hov’ever. was not the sole and solitary instance of this 
cultural intercourse between India and China. India for long had 
been looked up to by China as the seat of saving knowledge and 
the highest wisdom which were eagerly and devoutly sought 
after by her best minds. These were found in Buddhism of which 
India v^as the cradle. Buddhism became knowm in China as early 
as the third century b.c. Since then it created a stir in Chinese 
religious circles and a movement tov/ards India for drinking in her 
wisdom at its veiy sources 

Fa-Hien very keenly felt that the Buddhist ‘ Disciplines ’ were 
very imperfectly known in China. In a.d. 399 he organized a joint 
mission with several Chinese scholare, Hui-Ching, Tao-Cheng, Hui- 
Ying and Hui-Wei to travel together to India to get at these 
‘ Rules , in the face of the risks to v-hich such overland journey to 
India was exposed in those days. On the way, this band of mission- 
aries met others v/ho had preceded them on the same errand. They 
were Chih-Yen. Hui-Chren, Song-Shao, Pao-Yun, Seng-Ching, and 
others. 

The first country where they saw Buddhism being followed "was 
Shan-Shan. Hero were ‘ some 4000 and more priests, all belonging 
to the lesser vehicle (Hinavana) *. ‘The common people of these 
countries, as well as the SkamaTis. practise the religion of India’, 
states Fa-Hicn. 

Next, the party passed through several Tartar countries where 
also they found ‘all those who have “left the family” (priests and 
novices) , study Indian books and the Indian spoken language.’ 
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In the countrj^ of Kara-sJiah?'. the Buddhist Hinaj^ana monks 
numbered * over 4000 

After undergoing ‘hardships beyond all comparison’ on their 
30 iirney through uninJiahited tracts, and across difficult rivers, the 
party came to the hospitable country of Khotan where the monl^ 
were mostly Malrayana and numbered ‘ several tens of thousands 
They were accommodated in a Monastery known by the Indian name 
of Go?}iat^, where, ‘ at the sound of a gong, 3000 monks assembled 
to eat.’ There were 14 such large monasteries in Kliotan. 

There was in the neighbourhood another Monastery which was 
‘ 250 feet high overlaid with gold and silver, ‘ and took 80 years 
to build and the reigns of tliree kings.’ 

The next seat of Buddhism was Kashoar where the pilgrims 
found the king ‘holding the paucha-parislmd ’ for purposes of 
making ofTerings including ‘all kinds of jewels, such as Shavians 
require.’ There were here 1000 Hinayana rnonl^, along with some 
sacred relics, the Buddha’s spittoon and tooth. 

From Kas/igar, after crossing snowy ranges, the travellers 
came to northeim India and to a place called Darel where there 
were many Hinayana monies. 

Next, they had to negotiate ‘ a difficult, precipitous and 
dangerous road with the Indus flowing along the deepest gorge. 
Coming down 700 rocksteps, they crossed tjie Indus by ‘ a suspen- 
sion bridge of ropes ’ and met monks who anxiously asked Fa-Hien 
‘ if he Imew when Buddhism first went eastward,’ to which Fa-Hien 
answered : ‘ S/iatnans from India began to bring the Stitras and 
Disciplines across this river from the dale of setlmg up the image 
of Maitreya Bodhisattva 300 years after Nirvana.’ 

•After crossing the Indus, the pilgrims came to the country 
called Udydna where Buddhism was ‘extremely flourishing’ and 
the language used was that of ‘ Central India or Middle Kingdom 

The next stage reached was Gandlidra followed by TaksJiasild 
and Peshawar where long Kanishka ‘built a pagoda over 400 feet 
high with which no other could compare in grandeur and dignity ’. 

This whole region was studied with monuments enshrining the 
relics of the Buddha or incidents of his life : his foot-prints, the 
stone on which he dried his clothes, his alms-bowl ; the spot where 
he cut off his flesh to ransom a dove, or his eyes, or his head, for a 
fellow-creature, or gave liis body to feed a hungry tiger. 

From here Fa-Hien was left with only two companions, Hui- 
ching and Tao-cheiig ; the rest all went back to China. 

Fa-Hien next reached the country of Nagarahara, with a shrine 
containing Buddha’s skull-bone to which kings of neighbouring 
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uounli-y ‘ legulai’ly feend envoys to make offerings At the capital 
of Nagarahara was a Buddha-tooth pagoda, as also a slirine holding 
Buddha’s pewter-topped staff, and another shrine containing one 
of Buddha’s robes , there was also the cave of Buddha’s shadow, 
rtiKl yet another pagoda 80 feet high at the spot where the Buddha 
shaved his head and his nails. 

Fa-Hien and his two companions now crossed the little 
.>nov/y Mountain (Safed Koh) where Hui-Ching died of cold, saying 
lo Fa-fiien : ‘I cannot recover; you had batter go on while you 
<'an ; do not let us all pass away here.’ Gently stroking the corpse, 
Fa-Hien cried out in lamentation: ‘It is destiny: what is there 
lO be done ? ’ 

Crossing the range, the pilgrims arrived at the country of 
Afghanistan and found there about 3000 monks of both Hinayana 
and Mahayana schools. ' 

A similar number of monks they also found at Falona or Bannu 
whence, travelling eastwards, they again crossed the Indus and 
came to a country called Bhida m ffie Panjab where Buddhism was 
very flourishing. 

Passing thiough the Panjab wiih its ‘many monasteries con- 
taining m all nearly 10,000 monks the pilgrims came to Mandor 
or Muttra and found about ‘ 20 monasteries with some 3000 monies’ 
along the banks of the Jumna. 

To the south of Muttra is ‘ the country called the. Middle King- 
dom (of the Brahmans), where the people are prosperous and 
happy, without registration or official restrictions. Only those who 
till the king’s land have to pay so much on the profit they .make. 
Those who want to go away, may go ; those who want to stop, may 
stop. The king in his administration uses no corporal punishments ; 
criminals are merely fined according to the gravity of their 
offences. Even for a second attempt at rebellion, the pimishment 
is only the loss of the right hand. The men of the king’s body-guard 
have all fixed salaries. Throughout the whole country no one kills 
any living thing, nor drinks wine, nor eats onions or garlic ; but 
Cha-nMlas are segregated. C/ian^ta is their name for foul men 
(lepers) . 

‘ In this country they do not keep pigs or fowls, there are no 
dealings in cattle, no butcher’s shops or distilleries in their market- 
places.'-^s a medium of exchange, they use cowries. Only the 
Cha'iui^las go hunting and deal in fish,’ 

Since the time of the Buddha, ‘the kings, elders, and gentry, 
built shrines and gave land, houses, gardens, with men and buUocks 
for cultivation. Binding title-deeds were written out, which subse- * 
quent kings did not dare disregard.* 
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‘ Rooms, with beds and mattresses, food, and clothes, are pro- 
s’ided for resident and travelling monks without fail ; and this is 
the same in all places.’ 

‘Pagodas are huilt- in honour of Sariputta, Mugalan, and 
Ananda, and also in honour of the Ahhidlumma, the Vinaya and 
the Sfitras.’ 

‘Pious families organize subscriptions to make oHerings to 
monks, various articles of clothing and things they need, after the 
annual Retreat.’ 

It may he noted that the Middle Khi^dom was the stronghold 
of Brahmanism and heart of the Gupta Empire, where India’s 
Civilization was seen at its best. The observations of Fa-Hien show 
how the people were allowed by government considerable indivi- 
dual freedom not subject to vexatious interference from its Officers 
in the shape of registration, or other restrictions ; economic liberty 
with unfettered mobility of labour, so that agriculturists were not 
tied to holdings like serfs ; and humane criminal lawr” The moral 
progress and public spirit of the people are shown in their liberal 
endowments of religious and educational institutions. These endow- 
ments took the form of permanent grants of lands, with full 
apparatus necessary for their cultivation by men and bullocks. This 
-shows that these cultural institutifiis had to maintain efficient 
agricultural departments to make out of their landed properties} 
cultivated fields as well as gai*dens or orchards, enough income to 
meet their expenditure. Monetary grants in aid of schools and 
colleges were unknown in those days. The ways of life were based 
on the c;^t of non-violence, with vegetarian diet, ruling out heating 
spices hke onion or garlic, also distilleries, piggeries and butcheries. 

Fa-Hien now visited the sacred places of Buddhism : SaiiJoigrt 
(Kapitha) where Asoka built a shrine and a pillar 60 feet high 
with a lion-capital; with about 1000 monks, and another six or 
seven hundred in a neighbouring monastery ; with its many 

monuments of Buddhism. 

Here Fa-Hien arrived with his only companion Tao-Cheng. 
The monks asked Fa-Hien ; ‘ From what country do you come ? ' 
And when he replied, ‘From China’, the monks sighed and said, 

‘ Good indeed I Is it possible that foreigners can come so far as 
this in search of the Faith ? Ever since the Faith has been trans- 
mitted by us monks from generation to generation, no Chinese 
adherents of our Doctrine have been known to arrive here.’ 

Fa-Hien saw at Sravasti the famous Jetavana Viliara which 
he calls the Shrine of the Garden of Gold built by ‘ Sudatta who 
spread out gold money to buy the ground.’ 
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He ‘ aO tiiosc sjaoti whei'e men of later ages have set up 
luarhs of remembrance,' 

‘In this country there are 96 Schools of Heretics (non-Bud- 
dhists); each 'ivith its own disciples, who also beg their food but do 
nol carry alms-bowls. 

‘ Tlioy further seek salvation, by building alongside of out-of- 
the-Avay roads, Homes of Charity where shelter, with bed and food 
and cirjnk, is offered to travellers and to wandering monks passing 
to -ind fro ; but the time allowed for remaining is different in each 

3)2.^b HS 

This is remarkable testimony to public philanthropy inspii^ 
by die spirit of social service, the religion which inculcated worship 
of God as embodied in humanity, IVara-lVdrdyana, and expressed 
iiself in the establishment of DharTmsalds open to all without dis- 
linution of caste or creed, to Hindus of all sect5 as well as to 
Buddhists, though the people were predominantly followers of 
Brahmaiiical religions. It is also interesting to note that these 
ancient Dliarmasdlas anticipate the rules of residence obtaining 
in their modern substitutes limiting residence to short periods. 

Fa-Hien still found places associated with Devadatta, and pre- 
vious Buddhas such as Kasyapa, Krakuchchhanda, or Kanakamiini. 

He found Kapilavaslu a -^dldemess, with its many Buddhist 
monuments ‘ still in existence ‘On the roads wild elephants and 
lions are to be feared,’ He also visited Lumbin! and Ramgrama, and 
'Vaisaii, and crossing the Ganges, came to Pataliputra in Magadha. 

At Pataliputra, ‘formerly ruled by King Asoka’, ‘the king’s 
palace, with its various halls, all built by spirits who piled up stones, 
constructed walls and gates, cai’ved designs, engraved and inlaid, 
after no human fashion, is still in existence/ 2. 2-2-9— 

These remarks rather suggest that Pataliputra did not occupy 
the same position of importance in the Gupta emphe as it had in 
the Maurya empire. 

Up to Pataliputra, Pa-Hien was accompanied by his com- 
panion, Tao-Cheng, but now he too was to part from him. Tao- 
Cheng was so much -impressed by the spirituality of the Slvaniims 
of Central India that he prayed that ‘ from thi.s time forth until I 
become a Buddha, may I never live again in an outer land/ ‘He, 
therefore, remained and did nol go hack ; but Pa-Hien’s* obiect 
being to diffuse a knowledge of the Discipline throughout the land 
of China, he ullimately went back alone/ 

Fa-Hien found at Pataliputra one Mahayana and another 
Hinayana monastery. The former had a Brahmana Buddhist 
teacher named Baivata, ‘a strikingly enlightened man of much 
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wisdom, there being nothing which he did not understand. All the 
country looked up to him and relied upon this one man to diffuse 
widely the Faith in Buddha.’ It also had as its resident another 
famous Brahinana teacher named ManjusrI who was Very much 
looked up to by the leading Shamans and religious mendicants 
throughout the kingdom.’ 

Fa-Hien has some interesting observations on the country of 
Magadha and its civilization. ‘ Of all the countries of Central India, 
this has the largest cities and towns. Its people are rich and 
thriving and emulate one another in practising charity of heart and 
duty to one’s neighbour.’ 

At then' festivals such as procession of images ‘ in four-wheeled 
cars of five storeys ’, ' the Brahmans come to invite the Buddhas ’, 
and were thus quite catholic in their religious outlook. 

As regards public philanthropy endowing social service, Fa- 
Hien says : ‘ The elders and gentry of the countries have instituted 
in their capitals free hospitals, and hither come all poor or helpless 
patients, orphans, widowers, and cripples. They are well taken 
care of, a doctor attends them, food and medicine being supplied 
according to their needs. They are all made quite comfortable, 
and when they are cured, they go away.’ 

Fa-Hien found an Asoka pillar hearing an inscription near his 
pagoda (stiipa) at Pataliputra and another in its neighbourhood 
with a lion-oapital and inscription. 

He next passed through Nalanda ‘where Saripulra was born’ 
and where was a pagoda of old still existing, and Rajagi'iha where 
he visited the numerous sacred spots of Buddhism including the 
Vulture Mountain where Fa-Hien’s ‘feelings overcame him,’ but 
he retained his tears and said, ‘Buddha formerly lived here and 
delivered the Suragama Sutra, I, Fa-Hien, born at a time too 
late to meet the Buddha, can only gaze upon his traces and hi.s 
dwelling-place.’ 

He next proceeded to Gaya and Bodh-Gaya, seeing all the 
Buddhist sacred places and monuments, and then retraced his steps 
towards Pataliputra and arrived at Benares and its deer-forest 
where he found two monasteries with resident monies. 

Now, he commenced his return journey home, coming back 
to Pataliputra and ‘following the course of the Ganges down 
stream ’ came to Champa, whence proceeding farther; he arrived 
at the country of Tamluk ‘where there is a sea-port.’ He saw 
here 24 monasteries and stayed for 2 years, ‘ copying out Sutras 
drawing pictures of images,’ and then ‘ set sail on a large merchant- 
vessel’, reaching Ceylon after 14 days. He remained in Ceylon 
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Spending 6 years on mere travelling, and another 6 years on stay 
and study m India. 

The main object of his mission which was to get copies of 
sacred works and images was hard to fulfil under the system of 
education in India where study and teaching were earned on by 
the oral method and not on the basis of wrillen literature which 
could be copied and carried m MSS. The subjects of study were 
not reduced to writing and instruction had to be received directly 
from the lips of the teacher uttering the words that had to be 
'heard, pondered over, and contemplated’ as Sruii. All lessons 
and literature had to be heard. Tlius Fa-Hien states that ‘ in the 
various countries of North India, the sacred works were handed 
down orally from one Patriarch to another, there being no written 
volume which he could copy.’ It was only at one place that he 
found a copy of the Discipline, ‘ a further transcript of same running 
to 7,000 stanzas as used by the Sarvastivada School, which also 
have been handed down orally from Patriarch to Patriarch with- 
out being committed to writing, extracts from the Abhidharma in 
abuot 6,000 stanzas, and a complete copy of a Sutra in 2,500 stanzas, 
as well as a roll of the Vaipulya Parinhwana Sutra in 5,000 
stanzas. Therefore, Fa-Hien stopped here for 3 years, learning 
to write and speak Sanskrit (and Pali?) and copying out the 
Disciplines.’ 



A NOTE ON RAMA GUPTA 
A Supposed Successor of Samudra Gupta 

According to contemporary epigraphic evidence set forth 
above, the immediate successor of Samudra Gupta was his worthy 
son (Satputra in Mathura Pillar inscription of Chandra Gupta II) 
Chandra Gupta II. But of late, much has been made of evidence 
derived from later literary works to prove that there was an elder 
biother of Chandra Gupta H, Rama (Sarma?) Gupta hy name, 
who succeeded his father before him. This literary evidence may 
be fet forth here. 

The earliest evidence invoked on the subject is a passage of 
Sana’s HarsTiacharita (c. a.d. 620) stating merely that ‘Chandra 
Gupta, in the guise of a female, killed the Saka king possessed of 
lust for another’s wife at the very city of the enemy {arlpure)' 

Next, a work of dramaturgy named Ndfy^arpan a written by 
R amachand ra and Gunachandra snakes citations from a dramatic 
work named Devichandraguptam based on the following story: 
‘Rama Gupta, an impotent (Jcltba) king, for the sake of his 
subjects, was bent upon surrendering his queen, Dhruvadew, to 
the Saka chief invading his kingdom. Then, his younger brother, 
Prince Chandra Gupta, resolved to save the situation, went to 
the camp of the Saka chief disguised as the queen, and killed him, 
as he came up to him. Chandra Gupta then lulled his 
cowardly brother, and married his widow, Dhruvadevl.’ The 
author of the play is Vi^khadatta who may be identified with the 
author of the drama Mudrarukshasa of about 6th or Tth century 
A.i) As Sylvain Levi points out, these later historic al dra mas„ 
cannot be considered as trustworthy sources^ of the history, they 
make for purposes of the drama. Mudrarakshasa is not considered 
as a reliable source of Mauiya history. 

There are, however, late epigraphic records supposed to refer 
to the stoiy of DeincTiandraflittpfani somewhat vaguely. In the 
5anjsn,:plates ,Qf the Ras htrakuta king Amo ghay a^a I of a.d. 7S1, 
it is stated : ‘ That dOTory'm^'Sie'^iEdiyiiga, who was of Gupta 

lineage, having killed his brother, we are told, seized his kingdom 
and wife.' This passage omits the main point of the story of 
Det^handraguptam concerning the assassination of the 6aka icing 
by Chandra Gupta and also the name of the fratricide whom 
--•^Bhandarkar even identifies with Skanda Gupta. 

Again, a similar story is referred to in the Cambay (a,d 930) 
and Sangli (ad, 933) plates of Rashtrakuta king Govindg IV. 
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These mention the murder of his elder brother by a king named 
Sahasahka, and his marrying his brother’s widow. It is supposed 
that Sahasanka may be taken to be Chandra Gupta 11 who assumes 
on his coins the title Vikramahka. Besides, Eajasekhara in his 
Kavyamlmamsci (IX 47) (of c. a,d. '900) also mentions a 
Sahasahka as a patron o£ learning, and in that respect he is sought 
to be identified with Chandra Gupta II. 

It is thus clear that the original story mentioned by Bana 
received additions and embellishments in later texts, literary and 
epigraphic. 

A good deal is also made of the story of Rawwal and 
Barkamaris as related in an Ai-abic work translated into Persian 
by Abul Hasan Ali (a.d. 1026) (Elliot and Dawson, History oj 
India, I, 110-111) . In the story, the two are brothers, and princes. 
The elder brother Rawrval, the king, proposed to escape from an 
invader of his kingdom by offering to surrender his queen to him, 
His brother, Barkamaris, then saved the situation by approaching 
the enemy in the dress of the queen and killing him. Later, he 
killed his cowardly brother and married the widowed queen. 
Rawwal here is taken to be Rama and Barkamaris, Chandra Gupta, 
while Safar named as the Prime Minister of Rawwal is taken to 
be SikharaswamT, the Minister of Chandra Gupta 11 mentioned in 
the Karamdande inscription of a.d. 436. ' 



A NOtE ON KING CHANDRA OF MEHARAUa PlLLAll ' 
INSCRIPTION 

It is to be noted at the outset that this iron pillar was not 
originally located at its present site, the village called Mihirapuii, 
about 9 miles south of Delhi, It was brought to this place from 
its original location on. a hill near the Beas by a ruler of Delhi who 
seems to have been fired by the same enthusiasm which led Feruz 
Shah Taghlak to remove to Delhi the two pillars of Asoka. 

The question of the identification of king Chandra of this 
inscription is one of the puzzling problems of Gupta history. It js 
best approached by the inductive method, and objective analysis 
of the contents of this inscription. 

The inscription credits king Chandra with the following 
achievements : (1) Conquest of the Vanga countries (Vangeshn) 

by his battling alone against a confederacy of enemies united against 
him -.{Sati'fi'n^samety^gatdn) ; (2) Conquest of the Vahlikas in a 
running fight across the seven mouths of the river Sindhu ; 

(3) Spread of his fame as a conqueror up to the southern seas ; 

(4) Achievement of sole supreme sovereignty in the world 
{aikddhirdjyam) by the prowess of his arms. 

Tlie inscription then relates how the king celebrated his con- 
quests by setting up his pillar in honour of Lord Vishnu on the hlH 
known as Vishnupada ' 

It will thus appear from this description of king Chandra's 
conquests that they covered a wide range of territory, of which the 
inscription indicates only the exti-eme limits. The northern limit 
was the Vahlilia country, the southern limit was the ocean 
{dahskina-jalanidhi) , the western limit was the mouths of the 
Indus, and the eastern limit was Vanga. 

With all this remarkable achievement to his credit, king 
Chandra remains an isolated figure in Indian history in which it is 
difficult to assign his proper place. Accordingly, there have been 
many guesses and theories as to his identification. These have to 
be considered on theii;.nierits so as to pave the way to a conclusion 
if possible, for it may be a conclusion in which nothing may be 
concluded. 

^ ^ Firstly, he is sought to be identified with king Chandravannan, 
who is mentioned in an inscription on Susunia Hill near Bankura 
in Bengal as son of Simhavarman and king of Pushkarana, modern 
Pokharan, about 25 miles from Susunia Hill. This inscription 
makes out the king to be a Vaishnava, as it refers to a pillar set up 
by him in honour of god Chakrasvaml. This fact is supposed to 
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connect Chandra^(cU■man witli long Chandra who is also a 
Vaishnava. 

There is another view that Pushkaraiia is modern Pokran or 
Pokurna in Marwar and that Chandravarman is to be taken as the 
son of Siihhavarman mentioned in a second Mandasor inscription 
(lA., 1913, 217-19). This inscription mentions Naravarma as son 
of Suhhavarma and brother of Chandravarma and so both J.hc 
^Sus unia and__Mandasor inscriptions mention a common fact that 
Siihhavarma was the "father of Chandravarma. 

The weak point of this theory is that these two inscriptions say 
nothing about any conquest achieved by Chandravarma. On the 
contrary, the Mandasor inscription makes him out to be a mere 
local chief to whom the panegyric of the Iron Pillar inscription 
cannot even remotely apply. 

\ The ne xt theory is that king Chandra may be_t£^en to be the 
upla emperor, Chandra GuptaT. This theory is tenable if it can 
be show that Chandi'a Gupta I was able to conquer Bengal, as 
stated in the Iron Pillar inscription. It is, however, difficult to settle 
this point. The record of Samudra Gupta’s conquests gives him 
credit for conquering certain i*emote parts of Bengal, which are 
named Samatafa which was probably to the east of Tamralipti and 
bordered on the sea, as stated by Hiuen Tsang ; and Davaka which 
is located in Assam, as already explained. The other conquest of 
Samudra Gupta in eastern India is'stated to be Kamarupa or Assam. 
Ji msy ikus .he nf nf its 

central parts, was the work of his father, while his own work was 
the completion of his father’s work by conquering the outlying 
parts of Bengal. In this view, as has been stated above, ‘with the 
conquest of Bengal, and his rear thus secured, ’Chandra Gupta I 
was able to push his conquests farther up to Prayaga and then 
beyond it up to Saketa or Oudh, as stated in the passage from the 
Purana with reference to Chandra Gupta’s dominion, which may 
be correctly understood in the light of this theory.* One has to 
admit the fact that Bengal formed a part of the Gupta empire 
under Chandra Gupta II, because under his son, Kumara Gupta I, 
its northern part figured as a province of the Gupta empire and 
was known as Pun^avardhana-BIiukti. One has also to find out 
which Gupta emperor was the conqueror of Bengal. The difficulty 
of this view is that by no stretch of 'imagination can Chandi'a 
Gupta I figure as a conqueror of territories in the Panjab and 
North-West which Samudra Gupta was the first of the Gupta kings 
to deal with. As regards annexation of Bengal to the Gupta empire, 
it may have been the work of eil^her Chandra Gupta I or Chandra 
Gupta 11 in the absence of any definite evidence on the subject, 
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There is the last theory that the conqueror of Bengal was 
Chandra Gupta II himselX, who may be thus identified with 
Chandra, the record of whose conquests applies very well to liim. 

On paleograpliical grounds, the pillar inscription presents a 
script which is similar to that of the Allahabad Pillar mscription, 
Brahml of the northern class of the 5th century a.d. 

The grounds of identification of Chandra Gupta II with kmg 
Chandra appear to be deeper liistorical grounds. The recently 
cliscoi^ered Mathura inscription of Chandra Gupta II as the fiist 
Gupta emperor whose inscription has been discovered in tliat city 
.show.s that the last outpost and stron^old of ^aka-Kushan power 
at 5/Iathura succumbed to the onrush, of Gupta expansion. The 
lull details of the sti'Uggle beriveen the Gupta empke and the Saka 
power have not been fully and critically studied. The Gupta 
conquest of the 6aka Kshatrapa kingdom of Surashtra and 
Kathiawad in westein India does not admit of any doubt on account 
of the unimpeachable evidence furnished by the coins of his Saka 
predecessors, as has already been staled. But it appears that this 
conquest was the culmination of his previous conquest of ^aka 
territory in other parts of northem India. He undertook an 
expedition against the Vahbkas by getting across the seven mouths 
of the Sindhu. He thus followed in the wake of his father's con- 
quests of the territories of the Devaputras, Shaliis and ShlhSnu- 
shahis, who represented the remnants of the retreating Kushan 
power in the north-west up to Balkh but perhaps his conquest 
remained to be completed by his son. 

There seems to have been a recrudescence of Saka power 
under Rudrasena II whose coins date from a.d. 348 to 378 and give 
him the title of Makakshairapa which was for a long time in 
abeyance (from a.d, 805 to 348) . As shown by Rapson, in the first 
part of this period there were two Kshatrapas and in the latter 
part there was no issue of their coins at all. It was probably due 
to the unrest created by invasions launched by Pravarasena I 
Vakataka, and followed by Samudra Gupta. Under the next 
Vakataka king, Prithi^dsena I, there was further expansion of 
Vakataka power resulting in a corresponding decline of Kshatrapa 
power, so much so that some coins of the Kshatrapa Rudrasena are, 
according to Scott, ‘in mint condition, and, therefore, unworn/ 
probably showing that these coins Were ‘secreted and hidden aWay/ 
owing to political unrest After Prithivlsena IT, i.e, after a n. 375 
there seems to have been a recovery of Kshafrapa power under 
Rudrasena II and Rudrasena HI and also his successor 
Mahakshatrapa Svami Simhasena who was his sister’s son. This 
expansion of Kshatrapa power became thus a menace to the Gu)j)ta 
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empire and had to be dealt with by Chandra Gupta II. The Saka 
king who was killed by Chandra Gupta II according to Bana must 
have been this Siihhasena. 

As has been ah’eady stated, the destruction of Saka power in 
western India was a long process, a war of about twenty years, 
from A.D, 388. 

This view of Chandra Gupta’s conquests in northern India by 
which Gupta poiver was consolidated and attained its acme seems 
to be supported by the history which may be gathered from 
Meharauli Pillar inscription regarding the exploits of king Chandra 
who was in that case no other than Chandra Gupta JI. It is also 
to be noted that of the nine types of copper coins attributed to 
Chandra Gupta II, type VIII has on its Obv. the legend Sn Chandra 
followed by the suffix Gupiah on the Rev., but on type IX occurs 
on the Ohv. simply the name Chandra. This point removes an 
objection to the identification of the name Chandra with Chandra 
Gupta II. We may also note in this connexion that some varieties 
of Lion-Slayer tjipe of coins bear the king’s title Narendra-Clmndra 
or Simha-Climidra which may be talcen to indicate that the king^s, 
personal name was Chandra, w'hile Gupta was added to it as his 


surname. 



Chapter VI 


KVmHA GUPTA !r MAHENURADITYA 
{c. A.D. 414A55) 

Dale. Hi'; cailiest date is Gupta year 96=a,d. 415 as staled 
in the Bilsad inscription {No. 10 of Fleet) found in Eta district. 
It refcis to the reign of ‘ever-extending victory’ (ttbliinarddftaTndiui- 
viiaya-ra^ya) of the new Icing, ‘tlie son of Mahadevi Dharmadev!.’ 
An inscription on a hiigain found at Karamadanda in the Fyzabad 
district and now kept, at Lucknow Museum mentions the date 117 
of Gupta era=:A.D. 436, 'the fame of Kumara Gupta being tested by 
the waters of the four oceans’ (Chaturudadhi'salil^sviidita-yah), 
and a minister of Kumara Gupta I whose father was also a minister 
of tlie king’s father. The long Mandasor Stone inscription of 
Kumara Gupta I and Bandhuvarinan refers to the Malava year 
493=a.d. 436 and the time when Kumara Gupta ‘was reigning 
over the whole earth’ (Kumdragupte prithivm pra4a.sati) . The 
earth or Mother India under Kumara Gupta I was an extensive 
empire. Mother India is described as having ‘her swinging 
inclcjiakl formed by the rolling four oceans’ and ‘breasts by the 
moxmtain.s Sumeru ^nd Kailasa.’ This means that Sumei'u and 
Kallasa formed tlie northern boundaries of the empire, the Vindhyan 
forests (Vaiidnta) its .southern boundaries, and the seas those on 
the other two sides. Thus Kumara Gupta I was at the zenith of 
hi.? powoj’ and Gupta empii'e had its largest extent in a.d. 436. 

The inscription bears another dale, Malava year 529 (Vctsarn- 
sateulni panchasu rmsati/ndlji/ces/m navasii chdhdeshu)—A.Xi. 472 
v.'liich falls within the reign of the later King Puru Gupta. 

The main facts recorded by the in.scription are : (1) A 
temple of the Sun (dipta-rasnii) was con.sUaicted by silk-cloth 
weavers (paitavdyaih) organized as a guild (si’embhutaili) at the 
city called Da5a2)uj'a (jnodem Maiida.so 2 *. the cliief towm of the 
Mnndasoi district of Gwalio r ‘'Sfa te‘~-in the western Mal’A'^ 
division of ^Centra l India^ to wluch they emigrated from the^Laio 
Vi^haya. (Nvosiof'^Sl Malwa, with Navasarika or Nausari as one 
of its cliief cities), in spite of the discomforts (asukliani) of the 
journey, being attracted by the virtues of the kings of the country 
{dcsa-pdrlthiva-guinpaliritah ). These local Icings are mentioned 
ns (i) Visvnvnrmma. iVi4pa and Gopid, (ii) his son Bandhuvarmm'i 
AVipn who was then the governor (pdlayati) of Dasapura. The 
construction of the Sun-tcmple is stated to have taken place in the 
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year 493 of Mdlava-Gana-Sthiti. The Malava year 493=::a.d. 436. 
The Malava era is also known as Krita era but it was known as 
Vikrama era and connected with Vikramaditya about 8th century 
a.e. It is curious that the year 103 mentioned in the inscription of 
Gondopharnes on Takt-i-Bahi Stone appears to be a year in the 
Krita (or Krita^Krlta) era from the king's known date in the 
first century a.d. The inscription rightly records that in A.n. 436 
it was |Cumm*a Gupta I who was ruling over the Gupta empire. 

(2) In the course (samatitena) of a long time {hahundkalena), 
under other local kings of this region {anyatscha pdrtthivaih) , part 
of this temple fell into disrepair. And now (adkund) , the whole 
of this noble (iiddrain) temple of the Sun (Bkdiuc-niato griham) 
was once again (b/itTya/i) reconstmcted (samskdritam) by the 
same philanthropic (uddra) guild (.^rcw) . And so once again the 
whole of this noble city (purahi alchilavt itddram) was decorated 
(alaihkritam) with this best of buildings (bhavana-varena) , as the 
cloudless sky (nabko uimaiam) is decorated with the Moon or god 
Sarny’s breast with Kaustknbka jewel. As stated above, the 
reconstruction of the temple took place after a long interval from 
the time of its first construction in a.d. 436. The reconstruction look 
place in the Malava year 529=a.d. 472 in the time of ‘other kings’ 
who are called pdritkivas or local kings of this region. Thus, while 
the first date refers itself to the time of Kumara Gupta I, and of his 
feudatories,* the second date is later and belongs to other kings. 

Another inscription, the Gangdhar inscription of Visvavarman 
(No. 17 of Fleet) bears an earlier date, Malava year 480=a.d. 423. 
The inscription states that in the time of Visvavarmma, son of 
Naravarmma, ‘that bravest of kings ruling the earth’ (Tasinin 
prasdsti inahim nripati-pravire ) , his minister (Sackiva) , who was 
‘the third eye of the king’ (Rdjuas-tritT^am-i'Utt cJialcskuk) , caused 
to be built (1) a temple of Vishnu (Vishnoh StMnam) by his 
worthy sons (SrJ-Vallabhaih) , Vishnubhata, and Haribhata (2) a 
temple of the Divine Mothers full of female ghouls (dfikini- 
samjyrakirnnam) and (3) a large well of drinking water. j 

Another date of Kumara Gupta is the year 129=a.d 448 
given in the Mankuwar (Allahabad district) Stone Image inscrip- 
tion which curiously calls Kumara Gupta not Mahm'djddhirdja but 
only Malidmjtt-Sri. It maybe explained as the error of the scribe, 
or as indicating deterioration in the status of Kumara Gupta during 
the later years of his reign troubled by the invasions of enemies, 
as alluded to in the Bhitari inscription of Skanda Gupta (Fleet 
No. 13) . But the latter supposition is unlikely against the evidence 
of three inscriptions of the same time, viz.., two Damodarpuv 
Copper-plate inscriptions of the year 124=A.n, 443, 128 ”A.d, 447, 
10 
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£uid the Baigrara plate inscription of the same year 128. All theie 
inscriptions show that the authority of Kumara Gupta t as para- 
mount sovereign was fully recognized in eastern India which was 
administered under the Gupta emperor by his Governors ruling 
over its cliifcrent provinces like Pundravardhana-hJntfcti. At least 
for 4 years, ge. 124-128, the Governor of North Bengal under 
Komara Gupta I continued to be Vpariha Chuatadatta, while 
Kumdrdmdtya Vetravarman ruled over Kotivarsha as its Vishmja- 
pati or District Magistrate. Another inscription dated 120=A.d, 439 
has been recently discovered at Kalaikuri in Bogra District in North 
Bengal. 

The latest known date of Kumava Gupta I occurs on an inscrip- 
tion on one of his silver coins and is read as g.e. 136=a.d. 455 
(JASB, 1894, p. 175). 

Family. The only queen of Kumara Gupta I mentioned in the 
extant inscriptions is Anantadevi. The Bhitari Seal inscription of 
Kumara Gupta III mentions Anantadevi as Mahadeva, or Chief 
Queen, who is also described as the mother of Maharajadhiraja 
Pura Gupta. Kumara Gupta I had another son who immediately 
succeeded him, viz. Skanda Gupta, as is stated in the Bihar and 
Bhifarl Stone Pillar inscriptions (Fleet, Nos, 12 and 13) . But the 
name of the mother of Skanda Gupta is not mentioned in the 
inscriptions unless it is taken to be DevakI mentioned in the Bhitai'i 
Pillar inscription. The inscription mentions Devaki as>the mother 
of Krishna but mentions Skanda Gupta’s mother as a weeping 
widow to whom Skanda Gupta brings the glad tidings of the victory 
won by him against his enemies, just as Krishna rushed to his 
mother Devaki after his enemies were slain. As Krishna’s mother 
was not a widow, there is no point in bringing together in this 
reference the two Devakis except on the basis that Skanda Gupta’s 
mother happened to have the same name as Krishna’s mother. 

According to Dr R. N. Dandekar {History of the Guptas, 
p. 102) , Queen Anantadevi, mother of Pura Gupta, was a Kadamba 
princess. The Talgunda Pillar ii^cription of Kadamba king 
Kakusthavarman refers to his matrimonial connexion with the 
Guptas. Kakusthavarman and Kumara Gupta I were con- 
temporaries. This is shown by some Western Ganga records 
according to which Krishnavannan, the second son of Kakustha- 
varman, whose sister was married to the Ganga king Madhava IH, 
belonged to the period a.d. 475-500 and therefore his father must 
have lived earlier, c. a.d. 435-475. The Bihar Stone Pillar inscrip- 
tion of Skanda Gupta is supposed to mention another wife of 
Kumara Gupta, the sister of some minister of his. 
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}^dha Gupta is taken to be another son of Kumara Gupta I. 
This is suggested by Yuan Chwang calling Budha Gupta a son of 
Sala-aditya. Saki'a may be equated with Mahendra and Sakraditya 
with Mahendraditya, the title assumed by Kumara Gupta I on 
his coins. 

Another son of Kumara Gupta I may be taken to be 
Ghatotkacha Gupta mentioned as Sri Ghatotkacha Gupta in an 
inscription on a Vaisaii seal. It may be noted that another Vaisall 
seal mentions Maharaja Sri Govinda Gupta as a son of Chandi'a 
Gupta II who was his Viceroy at tlrat place. Perhaps Ghatotkacha 
Gupta who was a Prince (as indicated by the prefix Sri added to 
his name) was a Viceroy under Kumara Gupta I. A Ghatotkacha 
Gupta is also mentioned in tlie Tumain fragmentary inscription of 
Gupta year 116=a.d. 435 found at the place it calls Tumbavana, 
a village in the Esagarh district of Gwalior State near Eran. This 
inscription throws new light on Gupta history in its locality. Its 
line 1 refers to Samudra Gupta and eulogizes Chandra Gupta II 
who conquered the earth as far as the ocean. Line 2 mentions his 
son Kumara Gupta I as protecting the earth as a chaste and devoted 
wife, showing that there was no dimunition in the extent of the 
empire under him nor in Iris authority which was strengthened by 
his popularity. Line 3 contains tire significant reference to 
Ghatotkacha Gupta as having won by his arms the great fame 
achieved by his ancestors. Line 4 gives the date of the inscription 
and also states that Kumara Gupta was then ruling over the earth. 
Thus this Ghatotkacha Gupta of the inscription may be identified 
with Sri Ghatotkacha Gupta of the seal, but the difficulty is that 
it is a far cry from Vairali to Alrilcipa of Which apparently 
Ghatotkacha Gupta was the^ provincial Governor under his father 
Kumara Gupta I. Only the dates of the seal and the inscription 
tally. There is another piece of evidence regarding Ghatotkacha 
Gupta in a coin noticed by Allan {Gupta Coins, pp. liv and 149) . 
The coin has on Obv. the legend Ghato below (git) pta (h). If 
these three Ghatotkacha Guptas are one and the same "persons, it 
is to be assumed that his original status at Vaisaii where he served 
under the Crown Prince Maharaja iGovinda Gupta as its Governor 
was now improved by his transfer under Kumara Gupta I as his 
Governor in East Malwa (M. B. Garde in lA, 19S0, £ip. 114, 115; 
El, XXVI, p. 117). It appears from the Mandasor record of the 
Malava year 524=A.n. 4G7 issued by Dattabhata, son of Govinda 
Gupta’s general Vayurakshita, that he was also the Viceroy in 
Malwa under his brother Kumara Gupta I (Bhandarkar’s List, 
No. i)y ~ 
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Events. We have already seen that the Gupta empire did not 
suffer any dimunition of its extent and authority under Kuniara 
Gupta up to the date of the Damodarpur Copper-plate and Baigram 
plate inscriptions of a.d. 443 and 448. The vastness of his dominion 
IS also reflected not merely in the wide distribution of his inscrip- 
tions but also of his coinage. For instance, the find-spots of his silver 
coinage with the figure of Garuda stamped on the Rev. indicate 
that he was able to retain intact his father’s conquests in western 
India. The other class of silver coins with the Peacock ffew. 
jDomts by its provenance to his hold on the central parts of the 
empire, the valley of the Ganges. 

Allan considers that some of the coins of western India winch 
show some variations from Kshatrapa coins were in circulation m 
districts outside Kshatrapa dommion. Similarly, there is another 
class of silver coins which are more allied to the coins of Traikutoka 
dynasty and were probably in circulation in southern Gujarat. And, 
again, there is a numerous series of silver-plated coins with a copper 
core found only around the site of ancient Valabhj, where, 
accordingly, they were in circulation. It may also be noted that 
the other find-spots of the corns of Kumara Gupta I in western 
India ai'e Ahmedabad, Satara, the States of Bhawanagar and 
Nawanagar, and Eliichpur. These western issues were carried far 
and wide by merchants, as they have been most commonly found 
at places like Benares, Ajodhya, Muttra, Kanouj, Hamirpui'i 
Saharanpur, Bunya on the Jumna (Allan, p. exxx) . 

It may be thus surmised on the basis of all this epigraphic and 
numismatic evidence that Kumara Gupta I may be credited not 
merely with the negative and static work of maintaining in toto his 
imperial inheritance but also with some positive and dynamic 
exploits in adding to the extent of that inheritance by some new 
conquests and records. But the fact of these conquests achieved 
by him is indicated by his issue of the significant Asvamedha type 
of gold coinage bearing on Obu. the legend Jayati divam Kttmarah 
(Kumara conquers heaven) and, on Rev. Sri Asvamedhamahendrel^' 
The celebration of horse-sacrifice is a sure proof of some con- 
siderable conquests achieved by the king. 

If the legends on coins ai*e any indications of history, the power 
and glory of the Gupta empire seem to be at their highest under 
Kumara Gupta I, We may instance the following legends i 
(1) Viyitdvanir avanipatili, ‘the Lord of the earth who ha^ 
conquered .the earth’; (2) Mahiialam jdyaii, ‘who conqu^s ihe 
whole earth’; (3) Kshitipatirajito Vtjayt Mahendrashhho divaih 
jayati, ‘the Lord of the earth, the unconquered conqueroi; 
Mahendrasimha, conquers heaven’; (4) Sdkshddiva Narasimho 
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SiThha'Mahendro, ‘like another Narasiriiha avaidra or incarnation 
o£ Vishn.u is Simha-Mahendra’, (5) Yudhi Simlia-Vikramah, ‘with 
the valour of a lion in war’; (6) Vydghrabala-'paTdhrcL'^na, ‘possessed 
of the strength and prowess of the tiger’; (7) Giiptakula-Vyomasasi, 
‘the Moon in the firmament of the Gupta dynasty’; and (8) Gujita- 
Kiddmalachandro, ‘the Moon without spots in the Gupta dynasty’. 
Some of these legends which endow Kumara Gupta I with some 
singular epithets describing him as the glory of the Gupta family 
upon which he shed lusU’e like Uie Moon, attributing to him the 
invincible valour of both the lion and the tiger, and comparing him 
to that embodiment of supreme power, Vishnu as Narashhha, must 
have been inspired by an adequate record of military achievements. 

But this Moon among the Guptas seems to have suffered an 
eclipse in later years. There was a set-back in Gupta imperial 
history, as is indicated in an inscription belonging to the reign of 
his son and successor, Skanda Gupta, the Bhitari Stone Pillar 
inscription. The inscription 'refers to ‘enemies prepared for 
conquests’ (suabhimata-tnitgisJw-pradj/otdiidth yaresham) ; the 
fortune of the family (Jcula Lakshml) rendered unsteady 
(uicJialita) , to the efforts of the Crown Prince Skanda Gupta 
towards' making it firm and steady (stiiamb/unwya udyatena) ; to 
Skanda Gupta being reduced to such straits in making these efforts 
for the restoration of the fallen fortunes of the family that he hacT* 
to spend a whole night sleeping on bare earth in the battle-field. 
The task of this yestovatton was not an easy one for Intn. The 
•enemies of the empire for a time succeeded in overwhelming its 
fortunes (uipl-utdm vaihsa-La/cshmtm) . These enemies are 
specified as Pushyamitras who had their resources of man-power 
and wealth fully mobilized (samwdtta-bala-Jcoshdu) to try con- 
clusions with the Gupta empire whose yoke they were preparing 
to throw off as its feudatories. Skanda Gupta, as Crown Prince, 
was given the necessary training (saifiutdliaiiopadesa) to be applied 
for subduing these enemies (pares/idm 'pramhite ) . These Piishya- 
initras may be identified with those who are associated in the 


Vis/iiiu Purdna with the allied peoples called Patumitras, 
Durmitras, and others of the region known as Mekala^f the 
N armada v alley. 

It ma^be noted that Mekala supplies a point of contact between 


Gupta and Vakataka history. In the Balghat copper-plates of the 
Vakataka king Prithivlsbena If, the sovereignty of his father 
Narendrasena (a.d. 435-470) is stated to have embraced Kosala, 
Mekala, and Malwa. Narendrasena appears as the paramount 
sovereign of the entire Vindhyan region including the Berar- 
Maratha Country, Konkan, Kuntala, Western Malwa, Gujarat, 
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(3) 1 dtmra for provision out of the interest of the fund for 
permanent lighting of lamps before the images of the Buddha. These 
gifts were made by Updsilcd Hai-isvaminT, wife of Sanasiddha, for 
tlie sake of her pai'ents (probably out of her Stn-dliaiia) to the 
Arya Samgha of Kakanadabota — SrI-Mahavihara who were to hold 
them as permanent trust-fund (aks}iaya-nwi) , keeping its corpus 
intact and spending only the income of the endowments in aid of 
its beneficiaries (Fleet, No. 62) . 

The Karmadanda Stone Lihga inscription of the year 117— 
A.D. 436 invokes Mahadeva and records the gift made by a Minister 
of Kumara Gupta I, Prithivishena by name, for the worship, with 
proper and righteous offerings' of Prithivisvara (Mahadeva) , 
probably the Ihiga on which the inscription is incised. The genea- 
logy of Prithivishena is interesting from the social point of view. He 
belonged to a Brahmana family, the son of Chandra Gupta’s 
Kumdramdtya Sikharasv^in, who was the son of Vishnu- 
palitabhatta, the son of Kuranwavyabhatta, of the Chhandogas, 
whose goiras were Asva and Vajin. The donees also are stated to 
have been Br^imanas from Ayodhya, who were living in the 
vicinity of Mahadeva Sailesvara, belonged to various gotras and 
cliaraijas, and were proficient in tapa and svddhydya, ascetic 
practices and Vedic study, in Mantra, Sutra, Bhdshya, and 
Pravachana. There is also a reference to the festival called 
Devadroni, a procession of images (of 6iva) or idols. 

“The ‘construction of a temple for woi*ship of the Sun is the 
subject of the Mandasor inscription ah’eady noticed. 

The Udayagiri Cave inscription of the year 106=a.d. 425 ‘in 
the prosperous reign of the best of Gupta kings’ refers to the 
construction of an image (dkriti) of Jina-vara Parsva at the mouth 
of a cave (guhd-7iiukha) by Sankara who hailed from a region of 
the north like Uttarakui'u (Fleet, No. 61) , 

Another inscription records the installation of a Jaina image at 
Mathura in the year 113=a,d. 432 (^!1, 11. 210) . 

Among charitable endowments may be mentioned that of a 
■Sattra (alms-house) with 10 dmaros and another with 3 dm-dras 
at' Gadhwa (No. 8 of Fleet) , 

Another Gadhwa inscription (Fleet, No. 9) refers to a gift of 
12 dt7vdra9 for the perpetual maintenance of^a charitable hall or 
ahns-house (sadd-sattra ) , 

We have already seen how the Gahgdhar inscription refers to 
the construction of temples of Vishnu, Sakti (the Divine Mother) , 
and also the construction of a large well of drinking water. This 
inscription shows how in the same family worship was offered 
equally to the two seemingly opposed cults of Vaishiiavism and 
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The Biisa^ inscription refers to the construction of a gateway 
with a flight of''stepV (pratoli) at the temple of god Svami- 
Mahasena. 

Administration. The empire is called Pritliivi (Mandasor 
inscription). The emperor is given the titles of Parama^daivatai 
Pdimna-hhattdrakaj and Mahm'^adhiraja (as in Damodarpur 
'Copper-plates) . Below the emperor was the feudatory or the local 
king called severally Niipa, Wi'ipati, Pd,rihivci or Gopta (Mandasor 
inscription). The locai kingdom was called a Desa, e.g.j Des«- 
pdrthiva (Ib). 

The empire was divided for administrative purposes into Pro- 
vinces. A Province was called a_^Bhukti. A Province was sub- 
divided into Districts called Visliccyas, Dnder Kumara Gupta Ij 
Pundravardhana-b/in?ctt looms large in several inscriptions. These 
show that for 4 years, g.e. 124-12B— a.i>. 443-447, this BJmkti was 
ruled by Governor Cbiraladatta. The title of provincial Governor 
was Uparika-Makdixijd. Under him was Vishayapaii or the 
District Magisti'ate. Thus Vetravarma was the Vishayapaii of 
Kotivarsha. The term Adhishthana was applied to the head- 
quarters of the District. The District Office was called 
Vishayddhikaraiia (Damodarpur Copper-plates, 1 and 2). The 
Dhanaidaha (Rajshahi district) grant of year 128 mentions 
another District or Vishaya called Khada (ta) para which 
might have been also a Vishaya of Pundravardhana-blwdcfi; 
but the name of the Bhukti cannot be clearly traced. The Baigram 
Charter of year 128 =a.d. 447 was issued from a District Office, 
Vishayddhikarana, located at the tmvn called Panchanagari. The 
District Officer is also named. He was Kulavriddhi, and had the 
title Kumdr&mdtya. The Mandasor inscription gives a glowing 
account of the prosperity of a District of Western India, viz., 
Lata-Vishaya. A District had its Sub-division called Vithi. The 
officer in charge of the Sub-division is called Ayiiktaka in the Kalai 
kuri inscription. 

We have already seen that some of the Princes served as 
provincial Governors. Prince Govinda Gupta was the Governor of 
Tira-hhukti under Chandra Gupta 11, while Prince Ghatotkacha 
Gupta was Governor of Airikiiia-pradcsfl. '(another term for 
Efaslm', be perbups wndeT PAnee Owirida Onpla 

in a high and responsible office so as to issue seals in his name. 
Both his seals and those of Govinda Gupta were found together at 
Vaisali (Basarh), as already staled. 

The Baigram Charter indicates an interesting administrative 
practice. The Vishayapaii Kulavriddhi is mentioned as directly 
paying his homage to the emperor, as indicated by the expression 
Bhattdraka'paddmidhydta, and not tendering that homage to his 
21 
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prescribed procedure. Ordinarily, land could not be transfeiTed 
or alienated without the permission of government. Its tenure was 
regulated by what is called Niv^dharma or Apradahshaya-J^wi. 
Prado, means gift and so Aprada means land that is not settled away 
or transferable. The Nlvt-dha.i'ma meant that the nwi or principal or 
mida-dhana was to be kept intact as akshaya-nlv% while its interest^ 
alone could be spent on the purposes of the endowment, “^en 
the State sanctioned the grant of land, it was on the basis of Nivi- 
dharmOj i.e., the condition that the public purpose, charitable or 
religious, for which the grant was sanctioned was to be permanently 
promoted out of the income from the land granted, so that the 
land could not be transferred or alienated in any way for profit 
and should nqi change hands as private property. Thus sale or 
transfer of land was subject to sanction of government. That sanc- 
tion was given on the report of its officers called PttstapSlas^ the 
Record-Keepers, to whom the petition for purchase of land had to 
be submitted in the first instance (etal vzpldijyam upalahhya). 
The Record-Keepers, who generally formed a body of three, placed 
the matter before (1) the elders of the village concerned, who were 
called Maliattaras; (2) the officers of the village called 
Ashtahulodhikara'nos, i.e., officers in charge of groups of eight 
households; (3) officers called Ordmikas or village chiefs; and 
(4) representative householders (Kittumbmctii) . These, in their 
turn, notified the petition (vijnopayati) to the leading Brahmaijas, 
the prominent citizens, and householders of the village. The land 
in question was then inspected (pratyavekshya) by the said 
Mahettaras and other officers (Maliaitarddyadhikarav-o) and house- 
holders, and finally referred Iq the Pusiapdla for report. Sale was 
sanctioned if the Pusiapdla reported to the following effect : 
(1) ‘Land may thus he given’ (euam diyaidm) ; or (2) ‘The applica- 
tion is a proper one (yiCktam). This is a case which conforms to 
the customary rule of sale {uHcrayamaryddd-prasangah)’. The 
petitioner had to state in his petition the conditions on wliich the 
land is transferred, viz., (1) that it was according to Nivi-dharma 
by which it was assured that the land thus transferred was to be a 
permanent gift for the purposes stated, such as ‘facilities for 
performing agnikotra rites’ {agvihotropayogdya) , or Tor instituting 
the panchamahdyajnas’ (pa^hamahdyajnapravartandya) ; (2) that 
the land was ‘khila, as yet unploughed, and not already given to 
anyone’ (apradd-prahaia-kMla-kslietra) and .free of revenue 
(saraudaydbdhydprada-khila ksKeira); (3) that the price to be 
paid was according to the rale prevailing in the village 
{grdmdnukravia-vikraya-maryya.ddy. Lastly, the transfer was 
effected by suspending the condition as to non-transferability 
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(amivntla-aiyraddksiia'tja-nlvi). At the concluding stage o( the 
transaction, the Mahatiaras and othei-s were empowered to take 
measurement of the land by 8 X 9 reeds and then separate it from- 
other plots (apavinahhya). The sale price of land is also indicated, 
Jl was at the rate of 3 diwlras for 1 kiilyavdpa. The word hwli/a 
may be connected vi'ith wliicli, according to KuUuka (on Manu 
Vir, 119), means that amount of land which can be ploughed by 
Iwo ploughs. Vdpn means the area which is sown. According to 
Sanskrit lexicons, 1 kuhja~S droiitts. In Damodai'pur Copper- 
plate Wo. 2, the land bought was 5 dronas—^ hvlyavS.pa, 1 Jculya- 
vdjjfi being— 8 dronn-Vx^pfl.^. [Dhanaidaba Copper-plate inscription 
oi the year 113 (El, XVII, p. 345); Damodarpur Copper-plate 
inscriptions, No. 1 of year 124; No. 2 of year 129; and some data 
cited for comparison from No. 3 undated (Elj XV. pp. 113 f)]. 

An inscription on a Coppcr-platc of Gupta year 120=a.d. 439 
and thus belonging to the reign of Kumara Gupta I has been 
recently discovered at a village called Kalaikuri in Bogra District 
of North Bengal which lias contributed so much to Gupta History 
by its other inscriptions found in the Bogra, Rajshaln, and Dinajpur 
Districts such as the five Damodarpur inscriptions and those of 
Baigram, Paharpur. or Dhanaidaha. The inscription has been 
edited and published by Dr. D. C. Sircar (I.H.Q., XIX) . It is 
noteworthy for some of its concrete touches and details and new 
data of local administration. It mentions the city of Pup^ra- 
vardhana (identified with modern Mahasthan) as tlie capital of the 
Bhukii or Province of that name. Srihgavera is identified ivitli 
modern Singra Police station in the Nalore Sub-division of Rajshahi 
district, Hie Record also mentions the individual names of all the 
officers and parties concerned in its transaction, names of Kidikcis. 
Kdyusthasy Ptisiapalas, the Vitlit-Makaf taros, and also of the 
Kutiimhins who are quite numerous. The three Brahmin 
beneficiaries are also named and described as being proficient in 
the four Vedas and belonging to the Vaiasaneya-Charana. 

The inscription mentions the usual conditions for the validity 
of an application for land, viz. (1) that the land applied for must 
be fallow and not settled so that its transfer was not subject to 
compensation payable to the dispossessed propi'ielor (ap?'QtiIcara) ; 
(2) that it should be given in perpetuity and remain as A/cshai/<i- 
nlvi; (3) that it should be given for a public or religious purpose 
(such as performance of the five daily sacrifices in the present 
case) ; and (4) that it be paid for at the customai'y rale of the 
locality (marydda) . The Application is then referred, as usual, to 
the Pusiapdlas for report In the present case, they reported that 
it was in order, in accordance with (o.nuvritta) the customs of the 
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Vithi, and did not militate in any way against the interests of the 
State {Ndsti virodhah haschit). 

The inscription also shows that it was not always possible to 
find the requned land situated in one area. In the present case, the 
application was for 9 kuli/avapos of land, out of which eight had 
to be found out of 3 villages and the remaining one in a fourth 
vjUage. Even of the strips of land situated in the same village, 
their revenues (prAuesya) were payable to different owners or 
landlords. These facts indicate that there was considerable pro- 
gress achieved in these parts of rural Bengal in intensive cultiva- 
tion and farming coupled with the creation of small holdings under 
the laws of inheritance leading to their fragmentation. 

Another interesting inscription to be noted in this connexion 
is the Baigram (Bogra district) Copper-plate inscription dated 
Gupta year'K8=A.D. 447-48 and thus belonging to the time of 
Kumara Gupta I. The emperor is not named but is referred to in 
the expression Bhattdrakapdda. 

The inscription gives some interesting administrative data, some 
of which ai'e repeated in the Damodarpur inscriptions discussed 
above. The repetition is useful as pointing to established 
administrative traditions, practices and institutions. 

Two householders of the locality (uastauya-/cufit))ibT) named 
Bhoyila and Bhaskai^a, brothers, wanted to make a gift of land to 
the temple (Devakida) of GovindasvamT which was founded by 
their father but was poorly endowed (alpa-vrittika) . They wanted 
to create provision for repair (pratisanis/carft) of the breaches 
(kharida) and cracks (pJMitta=spliottt) of the temple and also for 
supply of requisites of worship such as scents (gandha), incense 
(d/utpa), light (dzpcc) and flowers. They apply for land to the 
district officer named Kulavriddhi and described as K'n/m/a.rdmdtya, 
as already noticed. The district office is called Vishayddhikarana 
and is located at Panchanagari which was apparently the head- 
quarters of the district. 

The application was made for purchase of 3 kiilyavdpas of 
khila (fallow) land which was (1) not paying any rent or revenue 
to the Stale {samudayahdhya) , (2) devoid of vegetation (astamha) 
and hence uncultivated waste, and (3) not liable for paying 
compensation to any dispossessed proprietor {akinchitpratikaTa= 
(ipratikara) . In addition, Bhoyila applied for 1 droiiavdpa of 
sthala-vdstu or homestead land which he required for the construc- 
tion of talavdtaka, trenches, and garden. Bhaskara also applied 
for the same. Thus these lands were unsettled government lands. 

As shown in the Damodarpur inscriptions, the first stage in the 
transaction is the report, on the application, of the government 
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Record-Koepeis (PusUtpiUas) who were two in this case, TIict 
icconimenaeci the sale or govermneni. lanas w prmte persons on 
the iollowing gi'ounds: 

I ; , ^ asiamba (devoid of vegetation) and 

klbiUL (fallow) ; 

(2) that they are incapable of yielding revenue to the kmc 
{baumdaya-hahya}-, ■ 

(o) that there can be no objection to such sale on the ground 

01 any flnanciai loss to the king (m kasohidrajarthavirodha) from 
sale of iands which did not yield any revenue (apratikam); 

(4) that there is, on the contrary, some material gain 
{upachaya) to accrue to the king from its sale, as well as spiritual 
gain in the shape of Dliarmo; 

(5) that they axe located m areas which will not affect the 
cultivation of the settled lands (svakarshmi&vimdUstlmie) . 

Thus the sale is approved and effected on the basis of the 
prevaihng_ price being paid. The price paid was 6 dlmras for 
11 yavapas of khih land and 8 silver coins (mpakas) for 

2 drotisoapcs of vastn land. These prices show that, while tile rate 
f fallow land was 2 dtmras for 1 kulyavipa, that for a dwemns site 

was 4 silver coins for 1 dropmUpa. Taking the area of 1 Ulyampacz 
dmampas, l droyampa of vostu land=i of kulyavepacz 

khila hnti '■ on the basis that 1 kulyavapa of 

/IL knd k s M “f While 

unit buiMno'°-i fhe basis of fctilj/auipa as a 

to fnron f t f»ri«nate 

of fcttae o^^pT r Copper-plate inscriptions 

land— 3 dinarnc that 1 kulymdpa of o«sto 

for'arLr,r'’r '^upta I is noted 

potolfi to their types, 

various'^ types of territories within which the 

ariOTs twes of coins were in emulation. 

(6) Tiger-slave, m r Norseman, (5) Lion-slayer, 

following legends appear on their Obai ( 1 ) 7ijmL«-a- 
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vanipatih Kumaragupio divam jayaU; (2). Jayati mahttalam on r. 
and ending with (Kiwidragat) ptah on 1.; (3) Jayaii TnaJwtalam on 
r. with {Ku) mmgupta on 1.; (4) Parama~rdjadliiraja-Sn--Ku7mra-- 
guptali; (5) Kiwiarci and Malmrajadhird^a ^n'Kiimd-raguptah; 
(6) Guneso maliUalam jayati Kumdrah. 

The Rev. hears the single legend ^idr-Mahendrah. 

Swordsman type. THs type is an innovation of Kumara Gupta. 
The Obv. shows ‘king standing 1., nimbate, wearing waisl-clolh and 
jewellery, casting incense with r. hand on altar on 1., while 1. hand 
rests on hilt of sword at his side; Garuda standard on 1’. The 
king’s dress does not show the Kushan features noticeable on the 
Archer type. 

The Rev. shows ‘Goddess (Lakshini), nimbate, seated facing 
on lotus, holding fillet in outsli*etched r. hand and lotus in 1,, which 
rests on hip.’ The Garuda, as usual, is linked with LakShmi on 
flew. 

The legend on Obv. is Gain avajitya sucharitaih Kuindragnpto 
divam jayati and that on Rev. is Sn-KtimdraguptaJi. 

Asvamedlia type. Its Obv. shows ‘Horse standing r., wearing 
breast band and saddle, before sacrificial pole (yiipa) on altar, the 
peimons from which fly over its back.’ On Samudra Gupta’s type, 
the horse is not saddled. The Rev. represents ‘Queen (MahishI 
AnantadevI) standing 1., nimbate, holding chowrie over r. shoulder 
and uncertain object in 1. hand, wearing ear-rings, necklace, 
armlets, and anklets. On 1, is a sacrificial spear bound with fillets.’ 

The Obv. bears the legend Jayati divam Kumdral} and, 
between legs of horse, svamedha. On one specimen the legend 
reads: Jayaiadava Kumdra= Jayati divam Kumdragxipioyam. On 
the Reu. is the legend AsvainedhamaliendTali. 

The figure of Queen on Rev. appears as a religious necessity. 
The legend .layati divam Kwntdrah indicates that by his conquest 
of heaven the king achieves the status of god Indra or Mahendra 
and assumes the appropriate new title, ;§ri-As'«amedIitt-Ma]ie7idrttfi. 

Horseman type. This type shows six varieties in their legends. 
The Obv. shows the standard figure of ‘King riding to r. on fully 
caparisoned horse,’ and the Rev. ‘Goddess (Lakshmi) seated to 1. 
on wicker stool, holding lotus with long stalk and leaves in 
outstretched r. hand, while 1. rests by her side.’ There is a variety 
showing the king ‘wearing long sash, the ends of which fly behind’ 
and Goddess ‘offering fruit to peacock,’ Another variety shows 
very distinctly Goddess ‘with r. hand feeding peacock from bunch 
of fruit.’ The Goddess is to be identified as Durgd, the Goddess 
of War, feeding Her Vahana Mayura, on the basis of a pass- 
age in §ri~Chandi [Uttara-Charitra, VIII. 17] which is a part 
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o£ Mdrkandeija Furdna. The passage describes Goddess Kauraari 
i^mbika as Mayura'VQra-Vd1mi& and Guharupiiti (resembling 
Kartikeya in appearance) like the Brahmani on Hamsa and Mahes- 
varl on Vrisha. Another passage [XI, 15] describes the Goddess 
as suiTounded by peacocks and calls Her Ndrdyanl 

The type is marked by the following variety of legends on 
Obv.: (1) Pfithivltalam dtvaih jayatyajitah, (2) . Kshitipatirajiio 
vijayi MuhenO.rasimho d%vam jayaii, (3) Kshitipatirajito vbayl 
Kuvidragupto divain jayati, (4) ChtptakidavyoTnasasl ‘jayatya^eyo- 
fda Mahendrah; (5) GupUikuldmala-chandro Mahendrakarmdjiti^ 
jayati. The legend on Uev. is uniformly Ajiiamahendrah. 

Lion-slayer type. Its Obv. shows ‘King standing r., wearing 
waist-cloth with sash floating behind and jewellery, shooting lion, 
which falls backward on r. from leap, with bow in 1. hand, r. drawn 
behind head.’ The Ren. shows ‘Goddess nimbate, seated facing on 
lion couchant r., holding fillet in outstretched r. hand and lotus 
in I. hand or lotus only.’ The goddess, as usual, is Diirga. 
Simkavahana. 

Varieties of this type are mainly those of legends which arc t 
(1) Sakshdcl im (Naraaimho) Simha-Makendro jayotyiutiiaiu, 
‘Like God Narasimha in flesh and blood, King Siihha-Mahendra is 
ever-victorious ; ’ (2) Kshitipatircjitamahendrah-Kurndragiip^o 

divam jayati: (3) Ktimaragupto vijayi Simha-Mahendro divaih 
jayati; (4) Kumdragtipto yudhi Simha-vikkramali. 

The legend on the Rev. is ;Sn-MahendrasvthhaJi or Shhhfl- 
mahendrah-. 

Tiger-slayer type. Its Obu. shows ‘King to L, wearing waist- 
cloth, jewellery, and head-dress, shooting tiger which falls back- 
wards on 1., with bow held in r. hand, 1. hand drawing string of 
bow; his r. foot tramples on tiger; crescent-topped standard bound 
with fillet on 1.’ On Rev. is shown ‘Goddess standing 1. in lotus 
plant (?), holding lotus with long stalk behind her in 1. hand and 
feeding peacock with fruit in'r. hand.’ 

The legend on Obu. is Sidma/ni Vydghrahalapardkramah and on 
Rev. Kumdraguptodkirdja. 

The goddess feeding peacock is to be taken as goddess Durga, 
as explained above. The peacock introduced on coinage for the 
first time directly suggests the regular Peacock type of coinage. 

Peacock type. The Ohv. shows ‘King, nimbate, standing 1., 
weai'ing waist-cloth with long sashes and jewellery, feeding peacock 
from bunch of fi-uit hel^ in r, hand, 1. hand behind him.’ The 
Rev. shows Kartikeya, nirahate, three-quarters to 1, riding on his 
peacock Paravmij, holding spMir in 1, hai>d over shoulder (Sokti- 
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dhara), with r. hand sprinkling incense on altar on r. (?); the 
peacock on a land of platform.’ 

The legend on Obv. is Jayati svahhumaii gunarasi, followed by 
five more characters on i\, and ends Maltendra-Kumdrah on 1. The 
legend on Rev. is Mahendra-Kum&rali. 

Pratapa type. The Oho. shows ‘Male figure, wearing long loose 
robe, with arms on breast in (jn&namudm attitude) standing 
facing; on his 1. female figure to r., wearing long loose robe and 
helmet, with' shield on 1. arm, and holding out r. hand (closely 
resembling Minerva) ; on his r. a female figure wearing long loose 
robe, standing 1., holding out r. hand and resting 1. on hip; the two 
latter appear to be addressing the central figure; Garuda standard 
behind central figure.’ The Rev. shows 'Goddess seated facing on 
lotus, holding lotus in uplifted r. hand and resting I. on knee.’ 

The legend on Obv. is Kwmdragvptali on either side of the 
central figure. There is a long inscription on the margin, of which 
only the lower parts of the letters remain on the plan. On the 
Rev. is the legend Sn-Pratapah after which the type is named. 
This title may be taken to indicate restoration of his pratapa or 
power by the victories of his Crown-Prince, Skanda Gupta, over the 
Hunas and the Mleohchha peoples. 

The Obo. type is unique. 'It seems to be restruck on another, 
perhaps non-Indian coin. The central figure is Indian in style, 
while the two others are quite foreign.' These probably came from 
the conquered foreign peoples. Kings by tradition had female- 
attendants in their menial service. 

Elephant-rider type. The Obv. shows ‘King holding goad in r. 
hand, sealed on elephant which advances 1.; behind him is seated 
an attendant holding chhaira over him.’ The Rev. shows ‘Lakshml 
standing facing on lotus flower, grasping stalk of lotus growing 
beside her in her r. hand and holding lotus flower in 1. arm.’ 
There is no clue to connect this coinage with Kumara Gupta, The 
elephant is associated with LalrshmT on whose head it pours water 
according to tradition. 

Silver Coins. It is to be recalled that the first Gupta silver 
coinage was inaugurated by Chandra Gupta II as the result of his 
conquests of the western Kshatrapa territories in which he had to 
keep in circulation the old familiar coins of the displaced rulers, 
with some modifications indicative of the new regime. But this 
conquest took place in the later period of his reign and so his silver 
issues are not known for their number or variety. His son, Kumara 
Gupta I, however, had a longer control of these territories and more 
opportunities for issuing his silver coins in greater abundance and 
variety. 
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They fall broadly under foiir classes with some varieties m 
each. 

Class I most closely resembles the coins of Chandra Gupta II 
and may be regarded as their immediate successors whose features 
they continue such as the Kshatrapa bust on tire obverse, traces oi 
varshe and corrupt Greek letters and well-executed Gaiuda on 
lei^erse \rith 7 stars above it, and also the same legend : Puramc- 
blacjauata Mahdrajddhw’a.ja-iSrvKuiiiaragu-pta-Mahendr^diti/ai'i. 

It is to ):e noted that even Slcanda Gupta also struck coins of 
this t 3 ’pe, proving that they belonged to a particular locality in 
western India, perhaps Surashtra, where Chandra Gupta II first 
bad to strilce these coins. 

Class II does not copy so closely the features of the ICshatrapa 
coins It omits the Greek letters on the obverse on which the bust 
also is nominally kept up, as well as the figure of Garuda on 
jeverse which drops the seven fillets. Thus these coins belonged 
to a locality m western India where Kshatrapa coins were not so 
Icnown. 

Class III, however, returns to Kshatrapa features, carefully 
e.xecuted bust and Greelc letters on obverse, but rudely treated 
Gainida, which is all body and no neck but with prominent wings, 
on Hcu. Their small thick fabric points to their similarity to 
the coins of the Traikutaka dynasty meant for southern Gujarat. 

The legend on Class II is Paramabbdpauata-Rdjddhiraja-iSrt* 
Kumaragupta’Mahendradityalh but on some specimens the first 
word is BMgavata and not Parainahhagavata. 

The legend on Class III is Parttmabkdgauata-Mafidrdjfidhivdjfl- 
ibi Kwmragupia-Mahendradityali. 

The fii'st three classes of silver coins were meant for cii’culation 
in the western Provinces. 

Class IV comprises silver coinage whiclx was introduced by 
Kumara Gupta I for the first time to the central parts of the Gupta 
empire, in the Ganges valley. As it is fai' removed from western 
India, it also eliminates most of the Kshatrapa features, For 
instance, tire bust on the obverse shows more of portraiture. Greek 
letters are replaced by a date in Brahml. On the reverse, again, 
the degraded Garuda is discarded in favour of a peacock standing 
facing with outspread wings and tail. The peacock here appears 
as the vehicle (Parava'^i) of god Kartikeya who is also called 
Kumara, of whom KuraSra Gupta was a devotee, as his father 
was a devotee of Vishnu. 

These coins also discard the Vaislwiava legends and beai a 
legend inspired by the military spirit; vijitdi^annavanipcitih 
Kumaracjiipto diunifi jayati. 
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The Obverse bears in numerals the date 100-t-204-4“Gupta 
year 124=:a.d. 443. Other specimens of tliis variety bear the dates 
118, 119 and 122 of the Gupta year (D, C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions 

p. 208). 

Class V comprises coins which are silver-plated and have a 
core of copper, showing debased issue of the silver coins called for 
by financial stringency. These coins have been found only in a 
particular locality, .though in large numbers, round the ancient city 
of Valabhi. 

Their Ohv. shows head r. Avith traces of Greek letters, and the 
Kev. Garuda crudely executed. 

The legend is Paranmhhdgavaia-Ritjddhirdja-Sri-Kuvm'agiipta- 
Mahendrddityak. 

Copper Coins. Only two specimens of the copper coins of 
Kumai'a Gupta I are known so far, and they present two types. 
Type I shows on Obu. king standing I. wearing waist-cloth and 
jewellery, 1. hand on hip, apparently throwing incense on altar 
with r, hand. The Keu. shows Garuda with outstretched wings 
.standing facing and the legend Kuindragtiptah. 

The Type II specimen shows on Obv. an altar with the legend 
Srl-Ku below it. Its Rev. shows goddess (Lakshmi) seated on lion 
couchant i*., facing, holding cornucopia in 1. arm., and lotus in r. 
hand. 
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SKANDA GUPTA VIKRAIVIADITYA 
(c. A.D. 455-467} 

Dales. The date ad. 455 for Skanda Gupta’s accession to 
.sovereignty may be taken from the fact that he was the immediate 
successor of his father Kumara Gupta I on the Gupta thi’one. This 
fact ^ve know from the definite statement contained in the Bhitari 
Stone Pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta to the effect that he 
succeeded him as his son (siita) on the ground of both his fidelity 
to his father (‘adhering to the feet of his father like the bee to the 
lotus’), and his supenor military qualifications as ‘the only 
hero of the Gupta family’ (GtqHavaThsaikavirah) who 

had even as Crown-Piunce, as we shall see, to fight 
his father’s battles against the many enemies of the Gupta 
empire and had to continue that fight after he became 
emperor. Thus his succession to his father’s throne was 
immediate and did not permit any mterval or delay. The earliest 
ms Qgiption of Skanda Gupta, that of Jun agai^ Rock, alsolu^fishes 
of his reign, the years 

^0 shows that the Gupta Jiold orTSurashtra Kathiawar 
was quite strong in. the time of Skanda Gupta, showing also that 
he was the immediate successor of his father. The next dated 
inscription of his reign is on the Kahaum Stone Pillar inscription 
of the year 141~a.d. 460, found'in a village in the Gorakhpur 
district. The third dated inscription of his reign is that of the 
copper-plate found at Indrapui'a in the Vishaya or Province of 
.^taravedi. It bears the date 146~a.d. 465. The last dated inscrip- 
tion of his reign is the Gadhwa Stone inscription (Fleet No. 66) 
of the year 148=:A.d. 467, which does not mention that it was issued 
in the reign of Skanda Gupta, but it may he taken as proved 
from the fact that the exact words used in the Indor Copper-plate 
inscription in relation to the reign of Skanda Gupta are also used 
here ivTavardhamdnavijaya-rdjya) . In this connexion, mention 
may also be made of another inscription found at Kosam. 
(Kausambi) on the pedestal of a sculpture shd&g ^Siva an'd 
P^ati standing, and bearing the dale 139 which falls within the 
chronological limits of Skanda Gupta’s reign. It is stated to have 
been issued by Maharaja Bhlmavarman who may be taken to have 
been a local chief owning allegiance to Skanda Gupta, Mahara'jadhi- 
raja, as the paramount sovereign. 
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Lastly, his silver coins also bear dates which have been read 
by Vincent Smith as 144, 145 and 148 — a, d. 467 (lA. 1902 f. 266) . 
Thus his reign may be dated a.d. 455-467. 

Succession. The epigraphic evidence as to succession has been 
already mentioned above. We may add to it the evidence of the 
Junagadh Rock inscription stating that Lakshmi, the Goddess of 
Fortune, ‘after examining by turns with due deliberation and 
seriously reflectmg on the roots of all his virtues and foibles, fixed 
Her choice upon liini and rejected all other sons of the sovereign^ 
This shows that, in accordance with the previous practice, the 
succession to the Gupta throne was regulated by merit rather than 
birth, the father choosing the best of his sons to succeed him. The 
epigraphic evidence is corroborated by a piece of^literary evidence 
indicated in a verse contained in the work Arya-Manju-Sfi-Mula- 
kalpa giving the following succession list of kings, viz., Samudra, 
Vikrama, Mahendra, and Devaraja, corresponding to the kings 
Samudra Gupta, Chandra Gupta II Vikvamaditya, Kumara Gupta 
Mahendraditya, and Skanda Gupta. Skanda Gupta is described in 
this passage as sdkdiddya, i.e., as one whose name begins with ‘sa’, 
but is also given a new name not mentioned m the inscriptions, viz., 
the name Devaraja As we know, the name Devaraja was also 
assumed by his grandfather Chandra Gupta II whose title 
Vjkramiditya is also assumed by Skanda Gupta. It may be further 
noted that Devaraja is the name of god Indra whose other name, 
Mahendra, is assumed by his father, Kumara Gupta I. The com- 
parison of these Gupta kings to Indra is fii*st made in the case of 
Samudra Gupta whom the Allahabad Pillar inscription describes as 
the equal of Indra among other gods, while the Kahaum Stone 
inscription of a.d. 460 describes Skanda Gupta himseH as resembling 
god Sakra (.Salcropcma) . It is no wonder that Kumara Gupta, 
the father of Sakroyama Skanda Gupta is called Sahrdditya, on the 
basis of this epigraphic tradition, instead of the numismatic 
designation of Mahendraditya, by Yuan-Chwang. 

History. There is an important document for the history of 
Skanda Gupta’s reign, the Bhitai*! insci'iption (Fleet No. 13) . This 
inscription records the career of Skanda Gupta 'both as Crown 
Prince and as king. 

As Crown Prince, he was deputed as ‘the sole hero of the Gupta 
dynasty {guyiavamsaikavirah) to deal with the enemies bent on 
conquest {vijigtslid-prodyatdnaih paresham), the Pushyamitras, 
who had gathered all their strength and resources {samuditdbala 
koshdn) whom he subdued (jitvd) and was thus trying (udyatcTw) 
to reinstate the Goddess of Fortune of his dynasty shaken by them 
(vichalita kula~Lakshml) . 
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As king, after his father had died {pitari divamiipete) , when 
\jupta fortune was overthrowi , he restored it hy his 

own conquests which lie reported to his mother who listened with 
teai's of joy in her eyes, as Krishna reported his victories to his 
mother Devakl. 

Besides restoring the former Gupta power, he increased it by 
flesh conquests of the earth and showed mercy to the vanquished 
in distress (avanwi vijitvd and jiteshvdrieshu hritvd dayo-Tn). ^ 

He shook the earth (dkard kampitd) in subduing the mightj^ 
Htinas with whom he came into close conflict (HilTiaiTyyasya 
scundcfatasya sanwire). 

His history is also related m another inscription, Junajadh 
Hock inscription of a.d. 455 (Fleet No. 14) which gives it as follows. 
He set against the hostile kings who were like “so many serpents, 
lifting up their hoods m pride and arrogance, the authority of his 
local representatives like so many Garudas ” (narapatihTiH'jctgwih 
mdnadarpotphaxi^nam pratikriti GaniddjM.m nirvvisho chava^ 
karta). “When his father had died {pitari surasakhitvam 
praptavati) he, by his own prowess {dtinasaktya) , humbled his 
enemies (avanatarih) and made subject to himself the earth 
bounded by the four oceans and flourishing countries {chaturudadhi 
jalaiitant splnta paryanta desdih avantm ) . 

“ Next, he also (apicha) destroyed at its roots the pride of his 
enemies (dmulabkagnadarpa) in the Mlechchha countries and made 
them announce that ‘ victory has been achieved by him 
(jitamiva) 

Hence he was selected for the throne, discarding (vyapetya) all 
other princes, after fully weighing the grounds of their vii'tues and 
failings, by the Goddess of Fortune. 

“ Having thus conquered the whole earth and the pride of his 
enemies, he set about organizing his empire by appointing Governors 
in all the Provinces (sarveshu deseshu vidhdya gopH'ln) and had 
to spend much thought {sanchintaydimsa hahu-prakdra'in) to find 
out among his Officers (Provincial Governors) (sarveshu 
hhrityeshu saihjiateshu) the most competent of them who could 
shoulder the burden (hhdrasya udvdhan^ samarthah) of 
administering the whole of the Surashtra countries newly acquired 
{prasishydn nikhildn Surdshtran) . 

“ Many a day and night did the Mng spend on this thought till 
he appointed ParQadalta_^ rule over* the Surashtra region. Posting 
Parnadatta on the west quarter, the king was easy at heart, just 
as the gods were by appointing Varupa as the guardian of the 
western quarter.’^' 
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These epigraphic data help us to construct the political history 
of the times, It is evident that, during the later days of Kumara 
Gupta I, the Gupta empire had to face a number of enemies, -among' 
whom are mentioned the Pushyamitras. It had, in fact, to face a 
coalition of enemies pooling all their resources. These Skanda 
Gupta, as Crown Prince, was able to subdue, but, unfortunately, his 
father died before the fallen fortune of the family was restored by 
him by his conquests. Kumara Gupta saw kula-Lakshim both 
shaken {viclialiia) and overwhelmed (vipluta ) , 

Skanda Gupta did not stop by merely conquering his enemies. 
His military spirit thus roused drove him towards digvijaya. But 
it was also a dharmavijaya, for he showed mercy to the vanquished 
by reinstating them in their kingdoms. 

In the course of his conquests, he had also to subdue the Hunas, 
and also the Mlechchha countries. 

, ^ The result 'of these conquests was that he extended the terri- 
,tory of the Gupta empire up to the limits of ihe four oceans and 
[annexed to it many flourishing countries. 

His conquest hi dillerent directions was complete, for he is said 
to have destroyed the very roots of the power of his enemies who 
themselves announced that victory was his. In the Kahaum Stone 
Pillar inscription (Fleet -No. 15), ‘the result of his conquests is 
described by the heads of hundred kings falling at his feet in 
tendering their homage at his Darhav-hall (Upnstliana) It also 
describes Skanda Gupta as the Lord of Hundred Kings 
(Kshitipahlapatili) , as the equal of Indra (Sakropama), and as 
one whose reign was tranquil (soiita), being free from all troubles. 

His conquests were also consolidated by his administration. He 
was quite a reahsl in politics and perceived how the Gupta empire 
was encircled by a ring of enemies in its outlying parts, who were 
reedy to rise against it at the slightest opportunity. Therefore, he 
appointed efficient local governors who, like so many Garudas, 
might eat up the serpents as they lifted their hoods for attack. A 
fruitful and constant source of trouble was the old Saka kingdom 
of Surashtra newly annexed to the Gupta empire. There he 
appointed as Governor (Gopiii) the best of his provincial governors, 
Paniadatta by name. While he was the Governor of the Province, 
his son, Chakrapalita, was placed in charge of its capital named 
Girinagara. 

There is a theory that the enemies mentioned in these inscrip- 
tions were his brothers whom Skanda Gupta fought for the throne, 
hut the theory seems untenable on several grounds. Tlie many 
enemies that Skanda Gupta had to conquer are clearly described 
in the inscriptions not as the internal hut as the external enemies 
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of the Gupta djoiasty. They made its fortune totter. Such a 
description cannot apply to its scions. 

The inscriptions also do not make room for any .internal 
frati’icidfll 'vai' for the throne. The process of defeating the'” enemies 
of the Gupta emphe is described as a continuous and prolonged 
process in wdiich Skanda Gupta was engaged as Crown Prince hy 
father. He had to continue it even as king. Over and above 
the significant term amaldtmi, ‘of soul pure and unsullied,' 
as applied to him in the insci'iption, should rule out the supposition 
that he could shed the blood of his brothers for the sake of the 
thi'one. 

It is also urged that Skanda Gupta was not the immediate or 
legitimate heir to the throne on the ground that his mother is not 
mentioned in the Bihar and Bhitarl Stone Pillar inscriptions, while 
the mother of his brother, Pura Gupta, is mentioned in the Bhitarl 
Seal inscription (JASB, 1889, pp. 84-105) as Mahadevi Anantadevl. 
But the epigraphic practice on the point is not uniform or 
conclusive. 

Administration. The inscriptions of the time of Skanda Gupta 
give some interesting details regarding administration. The empire 
was made up of provinces under ^governors. The term for a 
Province is Desa. There are also other terms used such as Avanl 
and Vishaya. The Governor is called Gopta and district officer 
Visliayapaii PaiTjadatta is called the Gopfo of StiTashtra Avant 
Saiwanaga is mentioned as the District Magistrate of Antaravedi 
Vishaya. A feudatory was also sometimes appointed as the Governor 
of a Province; e.g., Mahai-aja Bhimavarman of Kosam (Kauiambi) 
as mentioned in the Stone Image inscription of that place of a-D. 458. 

The administration of a Vishaya or District was carried on by 
officers put in charge of different department^ Some of these are 
mentioned in the Bihar Stone Pillar inscription (Fleet No. 12), 
such as Agrahdrika, Saulkika (in charge of collections of toll or 
customs) , Gttulmiktt (in charge of forests) . 

The cities were placed in charge of executive officers. Thus 
Chakrapalita was the Mayor (Nagararakshaka) of the city called 
Girinagara which was the provincial capital of Surashtra. Aja is 
the name of a paura or dty in another Vishaya. (Fleet No. 12)* 
Similarly. Kakubha is a name of what is called a jewel of a village, 
famous (hkyata) as being hallowed (puta) by its association with 
saints (sddhxLsa'nisarga) . Indrapura is a city in the Vishaya of 
Antaravedi (Fleet No. 16) . 

The administration of the difficult city of Girinagara, the capital 
of the country of the Surashteas, has been described in detail in 
the inscription (Fleet No. 14). The prownce itself -was also a 
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goddess Sarasvatl as Goddess of Music associated with the mna, 
shown on its obverse. 

Several other goddesses are also mentioned in the inscriptions 
as being worslnpped in those days, e.g. : Devaki (No. 13) ; Jdhnavi 
(Nos. 38j 39) ; Jamhavail (No. 67) ; Lakshml (Nos. 14 and 79) ; 
Vais/iiraui (No. 40) ; Paulomi (No. 49) ; Sacht (No. 49) ; and 
(No. 42). 

ICaftikeya. Tlie worship of Kartikeya, the God of War, is men- 
tioned m several inscriptions. TIic Biisad inscription of the time 
of Kumara Gupta I [a.d. 415, (No. 10) ] refers to a temple (dyaiaiia) 
for worship of Svaml-Mahasena also named god Bra/iinanya, in 
honour of whose worship the temple was equipped by a devotee 
named Dhru\'asarman with (1) a jimLoli or gateway with a flight 
of steps to reach up to its height ; (2) a mum-vasati, ‘ rest-house for 
saints ^ ; (3) a dharma-satira, or free feeding or ahns-house ; and 
(4) a lofty pillar (siavihka). The flight of .steps is called svarga- 
sopdm, ‘ steps leading to heaven ’ showing that the temple was very 
high, and its way marked by an equally liigh pillar. Dhruvasarman 
for his piety was honoured by tlie Committee of the temple (p.ar- 
shadamaiiita) . 

Surya. Worship of the Sun was also popular. It was left to a 
Guild of Sillt-Weavers to construct at Dasapui’a a temple of the 
Sun, Dlpta-rasmif and to carry out its repairs on a niagniflcent scale, 
So that ‘ the griha of Blmnuindn. ’ was rendered tlie best of the city’s 
buildings (hhavana-vara) , as is staled in inscription No. 18. In 
the time of Skanda Gupta, a temple of god Sauitd was founded by 
two Kshatriya merchants in Antarvedi-Vishai/a (No. 16) . Inscrip- 
tion No. 28 of A.D. 512 records the grant made by Maharaja Sarva- 
natha of Uchchakalpa for the repams of a shi’inc for the worship 
of god Aditya-Bhat^raka. 

Otlier Deities. Most of the deities of the Hindu Pantheon were 
known and find mention in the Gupta inscriptions. These are: 
the God of Wealtli called Kubera (Nos. 1 and 2) or Dhanada (Nos. 
1, 3, 4 etc.), or Dhanekc (Nos. 38 and 39) ; Varuna, God of Justice 
(Nos. 1, 4, 10-13, etc.) ; Indra, God of Gods (No. 1) or i5akrct 
(No, 15) ; Yama, the God Invincible, or Antaka (Nos, 1, 3, 4 etc.) 
or Kriidnta (Nos. 4, 10, 12 etc.) ; Hami'tnat (No. 42) ; Rama (No. 
17) ; Kaviadeva (Nos. 18, 35) ; Ldkapala (Nos. 19, 57) ; Meghavdn 
(No. 35) ; Brikaspati, God of Wisdom (No. 1) ; and Vidyddhara 
fNos. 17, 18, and 42) ; Nam (No. 18) ; Kimam (No. 18) ; Gan- 
dkarra (No. 18) ; Mahislidsura (No. 50) ; and Nandi (No. 33) , as 
demi-gods. 
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Bud(lliism. Although the Gupta emperors were orthodox 
Hindus or followers of Brahmanical religion, they were catholic 
enough not to have enforced their personal religion as the official 
religion of the empire. They encouraged equally the promotion of all 
religions, including Buddhism and Jainism. Sanchi continued to he 
a great centre of Buddhism. An inscription (No. 5) dated g.e. 92 
— A.D. 412 records the gift of a village to the Aryasamgha of Kaka- 
nadabota-rihara (S^chi) , governed by its Pafich-G-maudalq ■and also 
of 25 dtnaras. the interest of which was to feed five Bhikshus and 
a lamp. This Mah-dvikara is described as the ‘ abode ’ (duasatha) 
of the most pious Sramanas. No. 11 of the year 129=a.i>. 448 of 
the lime of Kumara Gupta 1 records the installation of the image 
(pratima.) of the Perfectly Enlightened One. of irrefutable 
doctrines, Buddha Bhagavan (samyak-samhuddha) . No. 62 of the 
year 131=:a.d. 450 of the time of Kumara Gupta I records the grant 
by a lady, possibly out of her own stndhana. of certain sums of 
money to the Arycsanigha at the Malidvilidra of Kakansdabota for 
the spiritual merit of her owm parents. It also refers to four images 
of the Buddha previously installed in the Vihdra. Like Sanchi, 
Sarnith was another centre of Buddhism and noted for the two 
famous images of the Buddha bearing inscriptions of the time of 
Kumara Gupta II and Budha Gupta. The Buddha is here called 
Sastd. He is called Sugata in No. 52. 

Jainism. The Udayagiri Cave inscription of the year 126 = 
A.D. 445 and hence of the reign of Ktunara Gupta I mentions the 
construction of an image (dlcriti) of Jimvara 'P&isva. Another 
inscription records the installation of a Jain image at Muttra in 
the year a.d. 423. The Kahaum Stone Pillar inscription of the time 
of Skanda Gupta records an endowment in favour of Jainism, the 
fashioning of five stone-images of Adikartris or Tirthankaras in the 
niches of a pillar of stone ‘as high as a hill’. 

Thus the Buddhist and Jain Viharas were as familiar as the 
Brahminical Deva-kula and Deva-sahhd (No. 18) . 

Worship of Teachers and Texts. Along wth the worship of 
deities, there was also a custom of offering worship to the teachers 
and foundei-s of religions whose images and statues were installed 
in shrines (gurvdyatuna) , as stated in the Mathura Pillar inscrip- 
tion of the time of Chandra Gupta II. Fa-Hien also noted how 
Buddhist teachers and sacred Buddhist texts were worshipped in 
shrines specially constructed for the puipose. 

Endowments. All these religions were promoted by public 
benefactions which usually took the foi-m of gifts made in both 
cash and kind. The gijfts of cash %vere not usually spent, but kept 
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as a pennanent fund (akshaya-mi^) , the interest of which only was 
to be spent on their purposes, as slated in No. 62. Gifts in kind 
were generally grants of land in the shape of an agmlidra or village 
to learned Brahmins in furtherance of their religious pursuits. 
•These endowments were also made for the supply of requisites of 
worship such as scent, incen.sc, flowers, or oil lor lights, besides 
construction of alms-houses {satlrns or vihdras). The Gunaigarh 
inscription of Vainya Gupta records the gift to a Mahayana Samgha 
of Sakya-Bhikshus for provision for their Chwara (clothing) , jmi- 
daydta (food) , sagana (bedding) , dsaiia (.seating) and medicines. 
It was followed by another gift of an Agraliara ia the same Scahgha 
then housed in a Vihiira called Asraiiitt-vilwrci which w'as conse- 
crated to Avalokitesvara. 

Social Service. There were also endownmnts of social service 
and works of public utility. Fa-Hien saw more of these specially 
in what he calls the Middle Kingdom. Rest-houses were con- 
structed with ‘supply of beds and mattresses, food and clothes’. 
While travelling through the U.P.. Fa-Hien noticed, built along 
even ‘out of the way roads, housc,s of chin'ity providing for shelter 
with bods, food and drink,' tlioiigh one could not slay there inde- 
finitely. Fa-Hien furtlior reports how these endowments were made 
in the shape of gifts of ‘ lands, houses, and gardens, with men and 
bullocks for cultivation, on the basis of binding title-deeds which 
were written out and wliich no .subsequent kings dared disregard.’ 
Educational benefactions of those days were made in the form of 
grants of lands which could be profitably cultivated to produce the 
income required to maintain them. This meant that these Schools 
were equipped with efficient agricnUural departments and staffs to 
look after their landed e.state.s, their villages, their paddy fields, 
orchards, and also dairy-faims, as testified to by the later Chinese 
pilgrims, "yuan Chwang, and I-Tsing in respect of Nalanda Univer- 
sity. Fa-Hien also refers to public benefactions endowing free 
hospitals for poor patients, ‘orphans, widowers, and cripples.’ ‘Tliey 
are well taken care of under an attending physician and are given 
their prescribed food and medicine and are discharged when they 
are cured.’ 

Education and Learning- This religious and cultural revival 
points to a sound system of education and adequate pro- 
gress of learning. Teachers are mentioned in inscriptions 
by the lilies of Achdrya and Upddhydya and the pupils 
.were called iishyas. The Upddhydya is a sub-teacher who 
is well up only in a part of the Yeda or in grammar and in the 
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other Vedangas (see Nos. 56, 61, 71). Besides Sishyas, disciples 

were also called Brahmachdns (Nos. 22, 23, 39 and 60). 

Learned Brahniin teachei*s were honoured by the title of 
Bhattds (Nos. 12, 39 and 81). Villages consecrated to the use of 
religious .students (Brahmachans) were called Agraharas (No. 60) 
Religious students were gi-ouped under Sdhhds and Charanas (No. 
o5) . Tiiese were names of Vedic Scliools following a particular recen- 
sion of one of the Vedas. In the inscriptions, the following Vedic 
recensions are mentioned, namely, Axipamanyava (No. 41), 
Bahvricha (Nos. 40 and 60), ChlutTidoga-Kauthxima (No. 23), 
Kaiha (No. 22), Mazirdyaniya (Nos. 19 and 36), HaxiiyaMya 
(No. 16), Taitiinya (No. 56), Vdjttsaueya (Nos. 22, 40, and 41), 
Vdjasaneya-Mddhyandina (Nos. 21, 26, and 81) and Vdjasaneya- 
Kanva (No. 38). 

The three Vedas are called Trayl (No. 39) . There is a reference 
to Paramars/ii Veda-Vyasa as the arranger of the Vedas (No. 21). 

A Brahmin acquainted with all the four Vedas is called a 
Chaturuedm (No. 16, 39 and 55) . There were also Brahmins who 
specialized in one Veda, e.g., Samavedi Brahmin. Vedas are not* 
mentioned individually in the inscriptions except Atharva Veda 
(No. 80). 

The interpreter of Vedic quotations and words is called 
Naigama (No. 35) . 

As regards the subjects of study other than the Vedas, we have 
reference to the 14 Vidyds (No. 25) comprising 4 Vedas, 6 Vedangas, 
the PiirdnaiS, Mimdmsd, Nydya and Dharma or Law; to Sanslmt 
and Prala'it poet.s (No. 33); to the grammar of Panini called ^dld- 
tunya (No. 39); to Atharva Veda in which there was specialized 
study (No. 80); to Vydsa, the arranger of the Vedas, and son of 
Par-dsctra (No. 31); to the Mahdbhdrata (Nos. 26, 27, 28 and 31) 
and to its Satasahasn-samhita (edition of 100,000 slokas) [ihid]. 

Some of the characters of the Mahdhharaia are also referred 
to as being popularly known, viz., Yudhishthira (No. 38) called 
Dhaimaraja, Vidura (No. 35), Vainya famous for hereditary viidue 
(abhijdti-gzinena) (No. 17), Uddhava (No. 35), Sagara, whose 
60,000 sons dug out the bed of the ocean (ibid), Bhaglratha 
(No. 17), Prithu (No. 2), Raghava (ibid), Partha (Nos. 18 and 20), 
Mandhata (No. 33), Manu. Bharata and Alarka (ibid), and Anu 
son of Yas'ati (No. 49). 

Method of Learning, All this Icaiming was imparted orally 
by the teacher to his pupil. The subjects of study were not reduced 
to writing, and instruction had to be received by the pupil directly 
from the lips of the teacher uttering its words. There was hardly 
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available in the country any written literature which could be 
copied and conserved and carried in manuscripts. As Fa-Hien 
states on the basis of his personal obsoiwation, the teacher’s words 
had to he ‘heard, pondered over, and contemplated’ (as Sruti) by 
bis pupils. In fact, all lesson and literature had to bo hoard. Ho 
further slates that in the various countries of northern India through 
whicli he travelled, he ahvaj^ fi»und that sacred works were 
handed down orally from one teacher to another, so that ho could 
hardly hnd any written volume which ho could copy. He found 
an exception only at one j^lace. at the Mahayana monastery at 
Pataliputra where he found a copy of the ‘ Disciplines some 
extracts from the Ahhidhainma and complete copies of two Sfltras. 
To copy out lhe.se woihs, Fa-Hien was coinpclJed to sisy here for 
3 years in having to learn to write and to speak Sanskrit. There 
were tlnis no libraries in those days where knowledge could be 
stored up in MSS. The teachers wore themselves the living and 
walking libraries, and custodians of the nation’s heritage and stock 
of learning. 

Popularity of Sanslndl. Tlie medium of higher instruction and 
the language of the cultured classes must have been Sanskrit in 
those days. All the Gupta inscriptions ai’C witlen in Sanskrit, 
replacing Praltrit or Pali of the earlier inscriptions. Very probably, 
while in the earlier times the inscriptions were written in Prakxil 
which was then road by the people at large, Sanskrit, in the time 
of the Gupta emperors, displaced Prakrit as the popular language, 
for it may he assumed that epigraphic records are meant to be read 
by the public. 

Its Cultivation by Kings. Tlie spread of Sanski’it learning was 
mainly due to its patronage by kings some of whom became 
known as distinguished Sanskritiste themselves. For instance, 
Saraudra Gupta was himself a poet, the author of a large volume 
of poetry (balinicauitd) , upon whom is bestowed the extinct title 
of Kavirdja^ * the prince of poets by Harishena. His poetical out- 
put was known both for its quantity (ancJca-ka'uyft-krij/abJiiJi) and 
quality. Many a poet could have eaitied his living from poetry 
like his (vidvajjanopajzvya). For his poetry was not obscure hut 
clear (sphuta) in. its meaning and hence was popular, and won 
him much fame (kirii) . 

But he was not merely a poet. He was well-versed iti the 
'^odas and $aslras whose inner meaning (icittvci) he understood 
3nd upheld (bharttd). He was a ‘path-fmder a pioneer, in the 
study of the sacred Rigvedic hymns (sukia-mdrggah) . By his ver- 
satile learning, he ruled in the realm of letters (vidvalloke) , as he 
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ru]oJ in the realm of politics, and won for himself a new kingdom 
OL fame (kirti-rajija) . He was the protector of religion whose limits 
(prdchmt) he would not permit anyone to transgress. His learning 
penulratcd into the deepest truths of religion (vaidushyam tattve.- 
hkedJ). By his spirituaH^J^ he was worthy of the company of the 
sages. 

Literary Conferences. He made another contribution to learn- 
ing by upholding its standard. He used to convene Conferences of 
literary critics (hudha-gunita) to judge of true poetiy (satkavya) 
and weed out (ahata.) that which would violate (viruddha) its 
dignity (sri). 

Sainudra Gupta as a Musician. Samudra Gupta was also a 
dc•^'otee of other fine arts, besides poetry. He was like a Naradn 
and Ttimhuni in choral skill and musical accomplishments (gcii- 
dharva-lalita) . His Lynst-type of coinage celebrates his skill in 
instrumental music and playing on the vvnd. 

Saba Vii*a-sena. Among other learned noblemen is mentioned 
6aba Vira-sena, the Minister (Sachiva) of that saintly emperor, 
Biljadhiraiarshi Chandra Gupta II. He is described as a poet 
(kavi) who was also proficient in other scientific subjects like 
Jitymology (6ahddrtha) , Logic (iVyaj/a) , and State-craft (Lokctjno) 

m. 6 ). 


Skanda Gupta. No. 13 describes the accomplishments of 
emperor Skanjia Gupta ‘ of spotless soul ’ (amaldtmd) , who was 
well-versed in the knowledge of different tunes (£dna) of music. 

Learned Cliiefs. Matri Vishnu was a local chief who was a Rishi 
of a Brahmin (Viprarshi) who completed his Vedic study, and was 
given to the performance of 'Vedic sacrifices (KraUi-yajT) (No. 1!))- 
The local chief Visvavarman is described as the equal of 
Sakra and Brihaspati (No. 18). 


Leaniing among Silk-Weavcrs. This inscription also describes 
how even the members .of an industrial guUd, a Guild of Silk- 
^^'oavers (Pattavdya Sreni) , showed great aptitude for general cul- 
tural subjects, along with technical topics. Some acquired profi-. 
ciency in Military Science {Dhanurvidyd) , some in Stories (KatM- 
vids), and some' in Astrology (Jyotisha), 

Literary Value of Inscriptions. The Allahabad Prososti as a 
literary composition is creditable to its author, Harishena. The 
Meharauli inscription is also a good piece of poetry. The Mandasor 
Stone in.scription of Kumara Gupta I and Eandhuvarman is the 
composition of the poet, Vatsabhatti. 

Centres of Learning. We owe to Fa-Hien an account of the 
residential colleges or Vihuras of those days. 
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Udyana. When he fii-st crossed over to India, he saw in the 
country called Udyana Buddhism very flourishing and Sanskiit as 
the language of the country. 

Gandliara. His next move was towards Gandhara and its cities 
of Tahshasila and Peshawar* all full of monuments enshrining the 
relics of the Buddha or incidents of his life. 

Paniah. In passing through the Panjah, he saw many monas- 
teries accommodating in all 10,000 monks. 

Mathura. Next, he came to Mathura where he found 20 monas- 
teries with some 3,000 monks, along the banks of the ’Jumna. 

Middle ICijigdoin. South of llie Jumna began the Middle King- 
dom, the region of Brahminism, with its high standard of culture 
and refinement. ‘ Throughout the country, no one kills any living 
thing, nor drinks wine, nor eats onions or garlic. Tlic people do 
not keep pigs or. fowls. There are no dealings in cattle, no butchers’ 
shops, or distilleries in the market-places.’ 

This Middle Kingdom was the heart of the Gupta empire, and 
its Brahminical culture based upon non-violence^ refined manners, 
customs, and dietary, must have greatly impressed the Buddhist 
pilgrim. At Sankisa, he saw a Vihdra of 1,000 monies. 

Sravasti. SravastI was a famous centre of Buddhism, full of 
its antiquities and remains. It was also a strong centre of Brahmi- 
nical culture. Fa-Hien saw this region inleUectually very active. 
Thm: were as many as % Schools ol Sra’mnimcal T>octrxfie and 
Philosophy, each with its own ascetic followers who beg their food, 
but do not carry alms-bowls like the Buddhist monks. 

Pataliputra. The next important centre of culture was Patali- 
putra where Fa-Hien saw Asoka's palace ‘ still in existence’, but the 
manner of his reference shows that Pataliputra did not occupy the 
same position in the Gupta empire as it did in the Maurya empire. 

Its Learned Teachers. Fa-Hien found at Pataliputra one 
Mahayana'and another Hinayana monastery. The former monas- 
tery was noted for a prodigy of learning, the Brahmin Buddhist 
teacher named Raivata to whom the whole country looked up as 
the highest authority in Mahayana. He had as his associate another 
Brahmin teacher named Manju 6n who was equally learned. 

Magadlia. The civilization of Magadha impressed Fa-Hien 
very much, with its largest cities, rich and prosperous people, who 
vied with one another ‘in practising charity of heart and duty to 
one’s neighbour’. At theii* religious processions of images carried 
in 'four-wheeled cars of five storeys’, the Brahmins ' come to invite 
the Buddha showing their complete catholicity. 
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Tainluk. In the country of Taraluk, there were 24 monasteries 
in one of which he stayed for 2 years, ‘ copying out Sutras and 
drawing pictui-es of images'. 

Alt of Coinage. A good deal of the artistic achievements of 
the age :s exhibited in the delicate workmanship of Gupta coinage 
in its rarious types. The variety of designs shown in the types of 
coinage gave great scope to Art. The general scheme followed in 
the fashioning of this coinage is to exhibit on the Obverse the por- 
trait of the long concerned and on the Reverse an appropriate god- 
dess togethei’ with the corresponding accompaniments of asso- 
ciated symbols. 

The king is shown in a variety of positions, shooting a tiger 
ur a lion, playing on lyre, seated on high-backed couch, riding a 
horse or an elephant, feeding a peacock, holding a standard, or bow 
'ind arrow, or battle-axe. Among the accompaniments are well- 
executed figures of Altar or Tulasi plant, Garuda, or Dwarf. 

The Reverse is reserved generally for the figure of the goddess, 
the deity worshipped by the king, Lakshni in most cases, or Gang^ 
malcara-vihan&j to go with the Tiger on Obverse as symbolizing the 
conquest of the forested regions of which the Tiger is a native ; or 
DtirgS-siniha'-vdkana. ^aJeti, to whose blessings the khig owed his 
conquests: or Kula-Lukshini. the tutelary deity, the Goddess of 
Fortune to favour the royal family; or Sarasvatij as the Goddess 
of the softer arts of Peace going with the VIt\& on. Obverse. 

There are depai'tures from this general design in some coin- 
types The Asvamedha types of both Samudra Gupta and Kumars 
Gupta I omit the king on Obverse but insert in his place the figure 
of the doomed horse standing before and tied to the with a 
brick sho^'.m to symbolize the altar, while the Reverse brings for- 
v/ard the Queen who is indispensable for the sacrifice, as v/ell as 
the ceremonial spear. The Chandra Gupta I type shows a variety, 
the figures of both King and Queen on Obverse, The Kacha type 
introduces a nev; element on Obverse, the standard surmounted by 
the v/heel or chakra of Vishnu. Ihe Chhatra type of Chandra 
Gupta 11 introduces on the Obverse the typical symbol of royal 
authority, the umbrella v/hich is appropriately held on his head by 
the dwarf. Specimens of his Lion-slayer type show a great variety 
in depicting the long hunting down the lion in all possible positions. 
One shows him striking at the heart with the sword at close 
quarters. His Horseman type declares his paramount sovereignty 
symbolized by the victorious career and return of the horse, au 
embodiment of ajitavikraine. H5s silver coins for western provinces 
are adapted to the local conditions of nGwl 3 ''-conquei’ed territories. 
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Again, in Kielhorn’s Norlhei'n inscription No. 39, the son Vijaya- 
pala is described as the successor o£ his father, though his immediate 
successor was his brother Devapala (Ib. 495) 

Indeed, considering both the epigrapliic and numismatic 
evidence as to the extent of Skanda Gupta’s empire, the possibility 
is shut out of there being any rival ruler of his in any part of 
northern India including its eastern parks like Bihar and Bengal 
where his gold coins of depreciated metal were current, as slated 
above, e.g. at places like Gaya, Hugh, Midiiapur (King and Lakshml 
type) , Faridpur and Jessore. 

It will also appear that a*s Skanda Gupta lived long, Jiis„brother 
and successor, Pui'u Gupta, came to the tl^'one as an old man. Thus 
he did not reign long and died before a.d. 473 when his son Kumara 
Gupta II was ruling. In a.d. 455 Skanda Gupta was a full grown 
adult and quite mature in years to be able to carry on an arduous 
and protracted war against the many enemies of the Gupta empire 
and bring it to a triumphant conclusion. 

History. We have already seen that 'numismatic evidence 
points to the position that Skanda Gupta’s hold on the Western 
Provinces of the empire was not very secure. The absence of silver 
coins of his successors points to the fad that theirs was a more 
restricted dominion which did not include Western India at all. In 
fact, the decline and fall of the Gupta emphe may be taken to date 
from the end of Skanda Gupta’s reigp., though ihe process was. 

' checked^ for a time by Budha Gupta. There is a scarcity of gold 
coins issued by his successors, coupled with their lack of variety, 
which cannot but indicate that their dominion was limited in extent, 
and that Gupta Imperial power, which held sway all over India, 
was now on the wane. There is an important literary source regard- 
ing Puru Gupta. ■ Paramartha in his Life of Vasitbandhw relates 
that a king named Vikramaditya whose capital was Ayodhya 
became a patron of Buddhism through the influence of Vasubandhu 
whom he also appointed as the tutor of his Queen and the Crown 
Prince who is named Baladitya. He further slates that when 
Baladitya became king, he invited Vasubandhu to come to 
Ayodhya. Paramartha’s statement is corroborated by the evidence 
of coins from which we learn that Puru Gupta’s son Narashhha 
Gupta calls himself BMaditya on these coins. We also learn from 
the coins -of Puru Gupta that he assumed the title of Sri Vifcrdmaj 
which suggests the full title of VikrawMitya on the analogy that 
King Chandra Gupta II calls himself Sri Vikramah on his Archer 
type of coins and Vihrarmdityah on his Chhatra type. 

On the basis of this finding, it may be assumed that the suc- 
cessors of Chandra Gupta II set up their capital at Ayodhya. It 
14 
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also appears from the Saniath Stone inscription of Pralcataditya 

(Fleet, No. 79) that they had another capital at Ka^i. 

Coins. Pum Gupta’s gold coins are all of the Archer type and 
correspond very closely in style to Skanda Gupfa^s heavier issues, 
weighing 142-7 and 141*4 grs. There are two varieties of this 
type • one *with name Piira in. field on obverse coupled with the 
legend Sri Vihramah on reverse; the second variety is without 
Piira. But on some specimens the legend Purd'is read as Budka 
by S. K. Sarasvati (f.C., April, 1935). In that case, those may 
have been the coins of Budha Gupta. 

There are some interesting coii^ which 6n reverse name a 
king called Sri PralcdsHitya and on obverse hear the legend 
^Vijitya vasudhdm divofin jayati\ These coins are of the Horse- 
man type and show on obverse ‘ king to right on horseback, slaying 
with sword in r. hand lion which leaps at him ; how round his 
body, with string over I shoulder. Garuda standard on r.’ Allan 
conjectures that this Pralcdsdditya may have been another name 
of Puru Gupta. According to the Bhitari Seal inscription of 
Kmnara Gupta III, Puru Gupta’s queen was MahadevI Sti 
Chandradevl. 
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A new light is tlii'own on the vexed problem of the kings coming 
after Puru Gupta by inscriptions on seals of Vishnu Gupta and 
Budha Gupta recently discovered at Nalanda. The Vishjju Gupta 
seal traces the genealogy of the Gupta kings as follows ; 

Puru Gupta 

I 

son Narasuhha Gupta 

I 

son Kvunaia Gupta 
son Vishnu Gupta 

According to the readmg of the inscription borne by the seal 
of Budha Gupta, the Gupta genealogy is as follows ; 

Maliai-aja Sri Gupta 
son Maharaja Jri Ghatotkacha 

son Maharajadhiraja Sri Chandra Gupta I 
m. Mahadevi Kumaradevi 

son Lichchhavi-dauliitra Maharajadhhaja 
Samudra Gupta in. Dattadevi 

Apratiratha — ^Paramabhagavata — 

Mah^ajadhiraja — Sri — Chandra Gupta II 
m. Mahadevi Uhruvadevi 

son Maharajadhh-aja — Iri— Kumara Gupta (I) 
m, Mahadevi Anantadevi 

son Maharajadhiraja — ^Srl— Puru Gupta 
m. Mahadevi Chandi'adevi 

son Paramabhagavata Maharajadhiraja 
Sri Budha Gupta 

The only point to be settled about this genealogy is the succes- 
sion after Budha Gupta. It may be solved by a study of three 
relevant inserpitions, viz., those on the Sarnath Buddha Stone 
ItAage of A.D. 473 and the inscriptions on the Bhjtirl and Wflanda 
It is possible to take the Kumara Gupta of the Samath ins- 
Mption to be different from the Kumara Gupta of the seal without 
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any violence to history or chronology, and to treat the Kuinara 
Gupta of the seal to 'be Kumara Gupta III, In that case, the 
genealogy will stand as follows : 


Puru Gupta m. Queen ChandradevI 


ICumara Gupta II Budha Gupta Narasirhha Gupta 

(Sarnath inscr., a.d. (476-95) j 

A,D. 473) KuJjiara Gupta III 

Vishnu Gupta ’ 
(Bhitari and Nalanda seals) 

The Nalanda seal of Budha Gupta makes him definitely the son 
of Puru Gupta, while that of Nai-asimha Gupta also makes him a 
son of Puru Gupta and of queen Chandi*adevi. 

There is again a seal of Kumara Gupta III who is the son of 
Narasiriiha Gupta and of Mahadevi-Sri-Mitradevi. 

The genealogy as suggested above obviates the location of too 
many kings between the year a.d. 467, the last laiown date of 
Skanda Gupta and 476, the earliest known date of Budha Gupta. 
According to the prevailing view, Puru Gupta, Narasirhha Gupta, 
Kumara Gupta II and Vishnu Gupta, came one after the other 
witliin a short space of 9 years. The year a.d. 476, must have seen 
Vishnu Gupta too young to be long. He must have been then only 
a child, The point may be argued thus; Skanda Gupta who 
became king in a.d. 455 had to fight many a battle against powerful 
enemies and could not have been very old at the time. If we take 
him then to be 55, he should have been born in a.d. 400 and Puru 
Gupta born a little later, say, a.d. 403, Vishnu Gupta, as his great 
grandson, could not have been born earlier than a.d. 475 and was, 
therefore, too young for the throne when it fell vacant after 
Kumai’a Gupta 11. For this reason the succession should be taken 
as given above so as to make the Kumm*a Gupta of Sarnath inscrip- 
tion as Kumara Gupta II and succeeding Puru Gupta m a.d. 473, 
while he in turn was succeeded by his brother, Budha Gupta, who 
reigned between a.d. 476-95. H Narasirhha Gupta comes after 
Budha Gupta, he will be j^laced in tinie fo^cjintact and„confiict^with_ 
the H unas, as stat^d^yj^uan^hwang. 

The Nalanda seal, besides helping towards the identification of 
Narasiriiha Gupta Baladitya of the inscriptions and coins with king 
Baladitya mentioned by Yuan-chwang, also helps us towards the 
historicity of another king mentioiied by him as the last of the 
series, viz., Vajra. He may be identified with king Vainya Gupta 
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mentioned in mscription on a seal found at Nalanda and also on 
a copper-plate found at Gunaighar in the district of Tipperah. Tlie 
mscription on the seal describes him as Sn-Faramabhagavaio-Malid- 
riljddUma-Sn-Vainya Guptah, while that on the copper-plate 
mentions the year 188c=:a.d. 508 as a date of his reign. The date 
helps his location in Gupta history. It was a time when northern 
India and the Gupta empire were fighting the aggression of the 
Hujjas imtU they were overcome hy Yasodharman of Malwa. The 
fact probably was that Gupta supremacy was gradually retreating 
from the west towards eastern India held by the Gupta kings of 
Magadha and of Bengal as separate ruling families. Maharajadhi- 
laja Vainya Gupta must have been an independent Gupta lung of 
Bengal. 

The identification of Vainya with Vajra is supported by deriv- 
ing the word Vainya from Vem. Vainya is a patronymic from 
Vena which is a name of fndra who is also known for Iris Vaji'a 
or thunderbolt. Therefore, Vajra may be taken to be the same as 
Vainya. 

Summary. To sum up the position regarding the perplexing 
problem of succession after Puru Gupta : tlie succession is differently 
stated in different inscriptions. Tims Puru Gupta is succeeded by 
(1) Narasiihha Gupta accordmg to Bhitari Seal mscription of 
Kutnai-a Gupta III and the Nalanda Seal mscription of Vishnu 
Gupta; (2) Budha Gupta accordmg to Nalanda Seal inscription and 
(3) Kumara Gupta II on the basis of his date of a.d. 473 as given 
in the Sai-nath Buddha Stone Image inscription. These differences 
among the inscriptions are due to the fact that they only mention 
the successor but not the immediate successor of the previous king. 
The differences may be reconciled and the true genealogy con- 
structed in the light of the data given in two dated inscriptions, 
viz., the Saranath Buddhist Stone image inscriptions of Kumara 
Gupta and of Budha Gupta. The first mentions a.d. 473 as the date 
of Kumara Gupta who must, therefore, be taken as Kumara 
Gupta ll and the second mentions A.n. 476 as the date of Budha 
Gupta. These two dates thus point to the iiTSsistihle conclusion 
that Puru Gupta was immediately succeeded in A.D. 473 by Kumara 
Gupta II after a short reign of 4 years from a.d. 467, the last date 
of his immediate predecessor, Skanda Gupta, while Kumara 
Gupta II in his turn was immediately succeeded after a shorter 
reign of only 3 years by Budha Gupta in A.n, 476.^ 

1- I owe the genealogy and succesaoil presented here to the suggestions 
first made hy Mr. A. Ghosh, M.A. ol the Archaeological Department in the 
fV.Q,, Vol. XIX, pp. 119-105. 
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KUMARA GUPTA H KRAMADITyA 
(c. A.D. 473-476) 

Kiiniara Gupta II. As has been indicated above, Kumaca 
Gupta II -was the immediate successor of Puru Gupta. The date 
of his accession is given in the Sarnath Buddha Stone Image in- 
scription which records the date, Gupta year 154 (VarshasatG 
Giiptiindm sacliatuli panch&saduttare) , ‘when Kumara Gupta was 
protecting the eai*th (hhumiih rakshatt Kumdragupte) \ 

Inscription. This inscription records the only event Imown in 
the reign of Xumara Gupta II. It records that the Buddhist ascetic 
(yati) named Abhayamitra prompted by a mind disciplined 
{dvarjpia) by devotion caused to be constructed an image 
(pratimCi), showing unparalleled workmanship (apard), of the 
teacher (sdstd) of whom there is no equal in merits (gui}<ii}j> 
apratimasya) , for purposes of worship (pUjarthaih) . “Let 
donor who is the abode of virtue (satvakdya) , by this religious 
merit thus acquii'ed, obtain, along with his mother, father, 
preceptor, and ancestors, release from earthly desire and existence, 
‘a consummation devoutly to be wished for’ (abhimatom) 

The appreciation of the artistic quality attributed to the sculptor 
in the inscription is amply borne out by a sight of the sculpture 
showing one of the best portraits of the Buddha in stone. The 
location of the sculpture is also very appropriate at a place like 
Sarnath as a centre of Buddhism. 

Coins, Tho other point to be noticed about Kumara Gupta II 
IS Ins coinage. Some, eighteen goid coins of his are in the British 
Museum and two in the Indian Museum, The coins are of the 
toher t^ype showing on obverse ‘King nimbate, standing 1., holding 
bow m I, hand and ai-row in r. Garuda standard on 1„ Ku with 
crescent above beneath 1, arm;’ and on reverse 'Goddess (Lakslunl), 
nnnbate, seated facing on lotus, holdmg fillet m r, hand and lotus 
JU I., symbol on 1.’ 

On r. occurs the legend JCramodit^ttk, 

Tliere are some coins of ruder fabric, showing on obverse the 
word so or the word jo between king’s feet and the legend around 
o the followuig effect: MdharaiSdliiraja-Sn-Kumaraguvia-Kra- 
maiityah. 

The reverse bears the legend iu-Kramddityak 
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These coin-legends testify to the status of Kumara Gupta II as 
a regular emperor of tlie Gupta djaiasty. 

Imperial Status. His miperial status is further borne out by 
the Khoh Copper-plate inscription of Parivrajaka Mahai-aja Hastin 
issued in the Gupta year 156 (shaipanetmsottarabdasate) =a.d. 475 
which belongs to the reign of Kumara Gupta II, the time when, as 
stated in the inscription, ‘ the Gupta Icings were in the enjoyment of 
sovereignty ’ (Gupta-nripit-njya-bhuktam) . This expression shows 
that Hastin was his feudatory. Indeed, he was one of his most 
important feudatories ivho ‘ gave away thousands of cows, ele- 
phants, horses, and gold coins, and also many lands, as a religious 
devotee (bhakfa) and achieved victories in many hundreds of 
battles.’ 

Grant of Land. The insciiption records the gift of a village 
named Vasuntarashandiica made to a Brahmin named Gopasvamin 
of Vajasaneya-Madhyamdina Sakha and Kautsa Gotra and to a few 
others named with him. Tlie village had its boundaries fixed by 
trenches dug on all sides (samantSd garliah) and the gift carried 
with it the incomes derived from taxes known as udraftga. the share 
of the produce due to the State, and upartkara, tax levied on culti- 
vators who do not own tiie land they cultivate, together with the 
privilege that it should not be visited by the irregular or regular 
troops so as to he free fiom their exactions (a-chata-bhaia-pmvesya) . 
These exactions proved to be burdensome taxation on the villagers 
in the fonn of forced contributions of money or provisions contri- 
buted by them to the troops on march through the villages. Such 
ini'oads of the military on the rural civil population of the country- 
side with the financial levies they meant were thus not permitted 
in a village dedicated to a religious purpose. Tlie village was also 
protected against disturbances (vyaghdia) from the royal family 
and its dependents (padapiitdopajivi) . The grant, however, did not 
cany with it the income derived from fines imposed on thieves 
{ahoYa-varjjam^chora-danda-varjjam occurring in the Khoh grant 
of Maharaja Jayanatha of the year 177) . The chowkidari tax or 
police cess was an integral part of the revenue-resources of the 
entire kingdom whose main function, was the maintenance of its 
Law and Order and so the revenue derived from' crimes could not 
be alienated. 

The inscription describes Hastin himseH as a sovereign who 
had feudatories of his own (pada-pvt^opaiwinah) , ' subsisting ^on 
homage to the royal feet.’ 

Officers. The inscription further mentions the interesting 
fctail that this grant or charter (sSsa-nu) was wi-itten or engraved 
(likhita) by Sm-y^atta, a descendant of an armtya or counsellor, 
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and of a Bhogikaj the officer in charge of a division of a province 
or hhuJcti. It also mentions an officer called Dutalco. whose duty 
was that of a messenger to carry the king’s sanction and order to 
the local officials who would then have the grant or charter drawn 
up and delivered to the grantee. 

Mandasor Inscription. Another event of the reign of Kumara 
Gupta II is indicated in the Mandasor inscription (No. 18 of Fleet) 
stating, as already noticed, how a Sun-temple whhh was built by 
a guild of silk-weavers, who were immigrants from Lata Vishaya, 
at the city of Dasapura under the popular rule of Bandhuvarman 
in M^ava year 493 = a.d. 436, was renovated by the same guild 
in the year 529= a.d. 472. The repair of the temple thus took 
place in the reign of Kumara Gupta II. As stated in the inscription, 
it was the time ‘when Kumara Gupta was ruling over the earth’ f 
(Kumaragupte prithivlih prasdsati). 

The inscription thus also testifies to the imperial status of 
Kumara Gupta II whose paramount sovereignty was recognized in 
Malwa and whose court was adorned by the great poet, Vatsabhattii 
the author of this inscription which is a masterpiece of literary 
composition. 



CHAPTiai XI 


BUDHA GUPTA 


(c. A.D. 476-495) 


Biidlia Gupta. There are several insci*iptions wliich arc valu- 
able sources of the history of Budha Gupta’s reign. 

Saniatli Inscription. The two earliest appear with practically 
the same text on two images in stone of the Buddha found at 
Sarnath bearing the same date, Gupta year 157 (Gicptandm sam- 
tlkhrdnie sapta-pamchd^adutiare saie, ‘when of the Guptas, 
100 years increased by 57 had pas.sed away’) and mentioning Budha 
Gupta as ‘imling the earth’ (prifliiviiii Budliagupic prasdsaii). The 
Gupta year 157=::a.d. 476. 

Images of the Bucldlia. The first image is that of standing 
Buddha with two attendant cIi«ttr7-boaring < figures (probably 
Bodhi-sattvas) , placed on pedestal bearing the inscription, and 
two kneeling figures, one of which is that of a monk and the other 
holds a censei\ 

The second imago is that of the Buddha seated in ahhayamudni, 

Both the images show fine workmanship and justify their des- 
cription in the text of the inscription slating that the Sdlzya-hliikshu 
Abhayamitra had caused to be made this charming (divya) image 
(prflti?)id) of the Buddlia., ‘ with the gods as his disciples or sons’ 
CDevaputravato) , with uplifted hand (uddhasta) (as a symbol of 
flbliayamudrd) , with umbrella (sa’ckhatra) , and seated cross-legged 


m contemplation (padmdsana), and ‘decorated with all the art of 
the sculptor.’ The gift of these two statues, and also of the earlier 
one bearing the inscription of the time of previous king, Kuniara 
Gupta II, was made by the Buddhist monk named Abhayamitra 
who records his noble prayer that whatever religious merit (pimya) 
he may have earned (bhriiavi) by this sacred undertaking is offered 
W him to his mother, father, preceptor, and all his fellow-men 
(hkasya ) , as an aid to their attainment of final heautitude (samap- 
liye) (Arch. S. Report, 1914-15, pp. 99, 125). 

It will thus appear from these inscribed statues that Sarnath 


® Benares continued to be an important place in the Gupta empire 
Under Budha Gupta, as it was in the reign of his predecessor. 

Dainodaipur No. 2 Copper-Plate Inscription. The next inscrip:;^ 
her. of the time of Budiia Gupta is that found on a copper-plate at 
Hamodarpur, a village in Dinajpur district, and dated in the Gupta 
vear 163:=a.d, 482 when “ Paramadaivaia (‘ of resplendent glory ’) , 
^^mnahho^^raka (‘His Most Worshipful Majesty’), MahSrajddhi- 
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ui^a (‘the Lord of Overlords’), (‘His Majesty of abounding 
v/geUIi and prosperity’) Budhagupta was the ruler of the earth 
{pfithivlpati) 

Administrative Details. This inscription, like the inscriptions 
on the other two Damodaipur Copper-plates of the time of Kumara 
OuDta I, records a grant of land, and repeats most of the details and 
words of the first two plates. 

As has been already noticed, these inscriptions throw gi'eat light 
upon the system of local government in the Gupta empire. They 
show how the distnet magistrate {Vishaywpati) was helped in his 
administration (savivyavaliarati) by an Advisory Council of four 
members representative of the different interests of the locality, 
vjz., (Ij Nagarasreshtlii, ‘ the President of the Chambers of Com- 
merce or Bankers in the city’, whose name was Dhritipala; (2) 
Prathama-kulika, ‘ the foreman of the Guild of Artisans who is 
named Dhritimitra; (3) SarthavSha, who represented the mer- 
chants of the city and is named Bandhumitra ; and (4) Prathama- 
kayastha who was the chief secretary to the administrative council, 
whose name in the present case is ^mbapala. 

As has been already stated, these inscriptions are especially 
conceited with the administrative machinery and procedure pres- 
cribed for grants of land for public purposes, charitable or religious. 
The machinery is first set in motion by the application of a private 
person for grant of such land : but the alienation of such land by the 
State should not mean any loss of revenue to it. Accordingly, such 
land IS required to be (a) eprada, that which is not yet settled, (b) 
aprahata, that v;hich is not yet ploughed or cultivated, and (c) 
Ichila-kshetra %vhich is uncultivated land. It may be noted that in 
the Rigveda separate plots are called kshetras and they are sepa- 
rated from one another by what are called khilyas or kkilas The 
khla. was no man's land, the grass-land, separating one plot from 
another, and used as village common for purposes of pasture for 
its cattle. 

In the present case, tlie applicant for the grant of land was a 
Brahmin named Karpatika, and the public purpose for which be 
wanted the grant is stated to be facilities for the performance of 
the agnihotra. ntes (agnihotropayogdya). 

It may be noted that though the land to be granted was not 
cultivated land yielding income, but uncultivated waste land, yet 
.dhe State insisted on a price being paid for it. The customary price 
stated m the inscription is at the rate of 3 dlndras for each kulya- 
vapa. The term kulyavdpa means that amount of land on which 
one kuhja of seeds could be sown, one kulya weighing S dronas. 
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Lastly, the grant by govei-nment of land thus applied for depend- 
ed upon the recommendation of the local record-keepers called 
Pusta’pSlas. These formed a Committee of three who are named 
Rishidatta, Jayanandln, and Vibhudatta. Perhaps to prevent 
corruption, one rocord-kecpor was not depended upon for- such 
transactions. 

""The purpose of the grant of land in the inscription on Plate 2 
is stated to ho the performance of the five daily sacrifices {Pancha- 
malidycijna-pravartana) . 

Damodarpm' No. 3 Coppcr-Plalc Inscription. In the Budha 
Gupta inscription on Plate 3 which is dated Gupta year 163=a.d. 
482, there are some additional details of administration given. 

Brahmadatta is named as emperor Budha Gupta’s Provincial 
Governor called Uparika-maharSja. 

It also refers to tlie Council of non-officials associated with local 
administration, made up of four classe.s of members : (1) the village 
elders called Maliatiaras ; (2) the Ashfakulddhikaranas who were 
officers in charge of groups of eight households in the locality ; (3) 
the heads of villages (Gramikas) ; and (4) the householders 
(Kutiimbiiinlii) . 

In the case of tills inscription, the application for grant of land 
is made hy a person named Nabhaka belonging to the village called 
Chaijdagrama. The purpose stated in the application is that he 
wished to settle in the village some good Bralrmins (Sryti) for the 
puifya of his pai’ents. On the receipt of this application, the local 
Advisory Council sent it on from its official headquarters named 
Palasavrindaka, which was the cente of a union of villages, for its 
consideration by the leading men of the village among its Brahmins, 
citizens in general (akslmdra-prakriti, lit., important subjects) and 
householders. These then asked the record-keeper named Patra- 
dasa to report on the application. On Patradasa reporting that the 
epplication was a proper one (yvkiam) and conformed to the pre- 
vailing conditions and customs relating to sale ivikraya-maryada .) , 
Ihe land was inspected (jiratyavelzsliya) by the above village Council 
who then, got it severed (apavinchchhya) or separated from other 
plots by the measurement of 8 x 9 reeds (ashiaka-navaka-naUi- 
hliijain) , 

Damodarpur No. 4 Copper-PIatc Inscription. There is another 
inOTiption found on Plate No. 4 at Damodarpur which is not dated 
hul'irfeferred to the' reign'of Budha Gupta. It states that the 
Provincial Governor of Pundravardhana-bJiiticti under Budha Gupta 
was the Uparika-MahS-raja Jayadatta. Jayadatta appointed 
^aijdaha as the officer in charge of the district (Vishaya) named 
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Kotivarsha, fhe District-Office being called Adhishpidna. The 
Advisory Council for the district then included (1) Ribhupala as 
Nngarasreshthl, (2) Vasumilra as Sarthavdha, (3) Varadatta as 
Prathavm-kiilika, and (4) Viprapala as Prathama-fcayastifia. 

The inscription locates village Dohagrama where lands were 
granted on Himachchhikara i.e. ‘on Hunalayan Pealts'. The same 
village Donagr^a is also mentioned in the earlier Damodarpur 
lecord of year 124=:A.i>. 443 of the time of Kumara Gupta I. 

Again; the later Damodarpur record of year 224=a.d. 543 refers 
10 the temple (Devnkula) of God SvelavarShasvami as located 
in a forest (aranya) and calling for repairs for which it records 
provision being made by a further gi*ant of land and also for wor- 
ship of the Deity by supply of its materials such as flowers, incense, 
lamp, and oblations. 

The difficulty arises as to the exact location of these Temples. 
The lands that were granted for them may be taken to have been 
situated in the neighbourhood of Damodarpur, a village in the 
Balurghat Sub-division of Dinajpur district. But the Temples_ con- 
cerned are stated to be on the Himalayas. 

The B?'ahmfE Purdna (Ch. 219,229) mentions Kokamukba- 
Tirtha, the river Koka, and the Vai’aha-Vishnu Temple, as being 
located on the Himalayas, without mentioning the exact place of 
their location. 

The Vardha Purdna (Ch, 140) •mentions Kokamukha-Tirtha 
and its 20 sacred spots and their association with the two rivers, 
Koka and Kausakl, and their confluence. Kausiki may be taken 
to be modem Kua flowing from Nepal thi-ough Pui*nea Dt. A 
Varaha (or Kokamukha) -rKshetra is a known place of pilgrimage 
in Nepal, together with the rivers, Sun, KusT, and Koka-Kola 
(from Kulyd, a small stream). 

The holy places of Nepal have always attracted pilgrims from 
Bihar and Bengal. At the time of Budha Gupta, pilgrims from 
North Bengal used to visit the Varaha (Kokamukha) Kshetra of 
Nepal. One such pilgrim was Ribhupala, who carried home his 
devotion to God Kokamukha Varaha by constructing at his native 
place near Damodarpur two Temples where were installed the 
images of Gods Svetavar^a and Kokamukha in imitation of their 
original {&dya) .Shrines in distant Nepal. Thus Ribhupala was able 
to provide for worship at these Temples by his gift of lands for it, 
while, about half a century later, one Ami-itadeva added to the 
endowment of the Svetavaraha Tejnple by making further grants 
of land to it. It may be noted that the last epigraphic record locates 
the Temple in a forest (aranya) of the District (Vishaya) of Kofi- 
varsha, and not on the Himalayas. 



It IS on the basis of the above assumptions that we can correctly 
locate the Temples at a place close to the lands granted to them for 
their maintenance [Dr. D. C. Sircar in IHQ XXI, 56], 

Procediu-c for Land-Grant. In the present case, the applicant 
for grant of land is Ribhupala himself. He states in his applica- 
tion: ‘In Dohga-gmma in Hhnamchchhihara (lit. the summit of 
the Himalaya) . 4 kulyavdpas of aprada land were formerly given 
by me to Kokamukha-svamin and 7 kxilyav^pas to Svetavaraha- 
svamm, in the hope of benefit to myself (and) for the 
sake of increasing religious merit. Now in the neighbour- 
hood of these cultivated lands, I wish to build two temples and 
their two store-rooms for those supreme gods Kokamukha-svamin 
and Svetavaraha-svamm (and?) one Ndmalingnm (?).’ 

As usual, the application was referred for report to a Com- 
mittee of three Pwstapelns named Vishnudatta, Vijayanandin, and 
Sthaiiunandin, who thus reported : ‘ It is a fact that by him were 

given in Hhnavachchhikara 11 kulyavapaa of apracld lands to Koka- 
inukha-svamin and Svetavaraha-svamin, and so the application 
has been properly made (by him) for vdsUt land to be given to him in 
the neighbourhood of those cultivated lands for the purpose of 
building temples and .store-rooms.’ • 

It may bo noticed that this inscription gives a new detail. It 
I’ecords an application not merely for land for cultivation but also 
land for building (udstu) . 

Paliarpur Copper-Plhtc Inscription. Another inscription of the 
time of Budha Gupta is the Paharpur Copper-Plate inscription 
dated g.e. 159= a.d. 479.’ It may be noted that Paharpur is situated 
in the eastern part of the Province of Pundravardhana and thus 
ihows the eastern limits of the Gupta empire. 

A Br^ihmin’s Gift to a Jaiiia Vihara. The government order 
for grant of land was issued by the Ayiihtakas of Pundravardhana 
jointly with the city Municipal Council {Adhislithd.na^adhikcLraT!,a) 
headed by (puroga) the Mayor of the city {Arya-nagarasresht]n ) . 

This inscription brings to light new units of settlement and 
administration, arranged in the following ascending order : (1) 
Ordma, (2) Parsua, (3) Maxidata, and (4) Vithi (part of a district 
or Vishaya) . 

The proprietory right to a village is indicated by the teclmical 
term. Prdvesya (right to revenue). 

The government ordei* on the subject is Communicated as usual 
to the Village Council consisting of the elders among Brahmins 
(Bra/imaiiottaras) , leading villagers {Mdhftttrtras) , and house- 
holders (Kuiumhinah) . 
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The applicants for land were husband and wife, and Brahmins/ 
They make the donation in favour of a Jaina Vih^a belonging 
to the Panchastiipa Sect {Nikaya) founded by the Nigrantha Sra- 
manach^ya Guhanandi of Benares. This shows the religious 
toleration of the times. Tlie gift was made for provision of scent, 
incense, flowers, and light for \vorship of the divine Arhats. This 
mdicates that this Jaina sect might have been the Svetambaras, and 
uot the Digambaras who do not i>ermit worship with flowers 
bringing m insects which may be killed. 

Proccduie, The inscription describes the usual procedure laid 
down for such land-transactions. The application is made to both 
tne district officers and city Municipal Council who refer it to the 
Board of Pustapdlas or record-keepeis consisting of one head 
lecord-keeper (Prathama Pustapdlas) and at least five others 
named. 

It will appear that the Faridpur and Damodarpur grants also 
mention more than one but less than five record-keepers. The 
record-keepers, after making necessary inquiries, recommend the 
transaction as bringing some revenue to the state (arthopachaya) . 

Akshaya-Nivi-dharma. The administrative authorities then 
sanction (avadhdraya) the transfer of land and ask the elders of 
the respective villages to mark out the (apavinckhya) boundaries 
of the lands thus granted. The gift was to conform to the Code 
called Akshaya-niv^dharma, implying that the land given was to 
be inalienable and irrevocable. 

The applicants wanted IV 2 kulyavdpas of land distributed 
among four villages for the double puipose of the provision of 
aforesaid worship and construction of a restmg-place for the Vihara 
(talavdfaka) . 

Khila and Vastu Lands. This inscription does not differentiate 
between, the rates for two classes of land, hhila and uastnl But the 
land required for vastu or building was naturally less in quantity, 
viz., only 1% dronavdpas in the present case. More land was needed 
if it was for cultivation the produce from which was to meet the cost 
of worship. A larger area of land was required for cultivation than 
for building. 

The total quantity of IVz kulyavdpas of land was made up of the 
four following plots located at four villages, viz,, IV 2 dronavdpas 
of vdstti. land-{-4 dronavdpas in one village'f4 dronavdpas in 
another vi]lage-b2% dronavdpas in the fourth village=total 12 
drondvapas equated in the inscription with 1% kulyavdpas as stated 
above. This shows that quantitatively 1 kulyavdpa=S dr&navdpas. 

The price paid for the total 1% kidyavdpas=3 d^ndras at the 
rate of 2 dindras for 1 kulyavdpa. 
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Their Prices, Grants of land are described in detail in most 
ot the Bengal Copper-plate inscriptions such as those of Dhanai- 
daha, Damodarpur, Faridpur or Ghugraliati. The rate of land is 3 
dimras per kulyavdpa in Damodarpur and 4 in Faridpur as 
against 2 of the piraent grant. No. 2 Damodarpur, for instance, 
mentions 2 dindras being paid for 5 drotiavdpas— roughly 2/3 kidya- 
iittpa, so that the rale is 3 dmaras for 1 kultjavapa. Apparently, 
land was cheaper at Paharpur, 

Eran Inscription. To the reign of Budha Gupta also belongs 
an inscription on Eran Slone Pillar bearing liio date o.E. 165=a,d. 
484. This inscription refers to Maharaja Surashmichandra as the 
feudatory of Budha Gupta and adminhsloring {pilayatt) the country 
lying between the river Kfdindi or Jumna and the Narmada. It 
records the erection of a pillar called a dlwaja-slamhlia or flag-staff 
of God Vishnu under the name Janardana by a Maharaja named 
Matri Vishnu and his younger brother, Dhanya Vislmu. 

Nandapur Copper-Plate Inscription. Another inscription of 
the time of Budha Gupta is that of Nandapur Copper-plate dated 
Gupta year 169=:a d. 488. Nandapur is a village in the district of 
Monghyr. Unfortunately, the inscription doe.s not make any re- 
ference to the Gupta emperor of the time. The seal attached to 
the plate might have borne the name which, however, is worn out. 
Its script, and its contents and wording establish its afiinily with 
the otlifir inscriptions associated with north Bengal, 

Details of Land-transaction. The details and data which the 
inscription records regarding the land-transactions of the time are 
worth noting, although they repeat 'most of those given in other 
inscriptions of North Bengal. 

A district officer (Vishayapali) here applies to his fellow-officers 
(Aynktnkas) for land. The Aynkiakas then intimate and write 
{bodhayanti Wihanli clia) to the District Office (Adhikarana) , as 
well as to the Brahmins, the chief officers and others (uUardn- 
samvyavahdryadi) and also householders, to that effect. The appli- 
cant wants to buy 4 kulyavupns of fallow land {khila-kslietra) and 
give it to a Brahmin belonging to an Agrahara of Nanda-vTtlii (sub- 
division of a district) to enable him to perform the five Great 
Sacrifices (Bali, Charu, Vaisvadeva, Agnihotra, and Atithi) 
{pancha-Mahayajna-pravartiandya) . 

The sale was effected according to the established system of 
the district (Vishaya) by which land that was lying fallow (khila) , 
devoid of vegetation (astamba), and not yielding any revenue to 
the Sffite (saimtdayahdhya) , might be sold provided it was for pur- 
poses of a permanent endowment {aksTiaya-nwyah) , and the cus- 
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tomai-y price was paid at the rate of 2 dftvSras for 1 kiilj/aBSpa of 
6uch land. 

The local Board of Record-keepers (Pustapalas) was then to 
ascertain by enquiry (avadMraiid} that the tran- 

saction conformed to the above conditions, 

And then the last consideration was that there would be no 
loss of revenue to the Crown irom the sale of such revenue-free 
(uiprnttkttru) fallow land but, on the contrary, some gam to the 
king m the shape of dharma. 

Therefore the order was: Tfld-d5i/otdmiti. 

The order ran thus ' ' You should give away the plot situated 
in an area where it may not affect the cultivation of settled peasants 
ikutumhindih karshandvirodhi-sthdne) , after measuring it by the 
standard umt of 8X8 reeds («ala), and then demarcate (apavin- 
chhya) it by permanent marks of ash, charcoal, etc- (tiishdngarddi- 
chhnaih) . 

Thus the last condition of the grant was that it should not 
cause loss to the local agncultunsts by effecting any change in the 
areas of the plots settled on them The land granted must be in 
an isolated ai‘ea of waste-land in the village, and must not be made 
up by piecing together slices taken from the settled lands dready 
under cultivation. 

Feudatories. There are some inscriptions issued by the feu- 
datories of emperor Budha Gupta.Mlie Panvrajaka Maharaja 
Hastln, for instance, issued two inscriptions on copper-plates found 
at a village Khoh in modern Nagod State and dated g.e. 156 = 
A.s> 476 and g,e, 163=a.0. 482. Of these, the first may be dated 
to A.D. 475, in which case it belongs to the reign of the previous 
king, Kumara Gupta II, Both these inscriptions refer to the enjoy- 
ment of sovereignty by the Gupta kings (Gupta-UTipc-rdjya- 
hhuktau) . Tliey both refer to the high status of Hastin who was 
practically the ruler of his territory, described ' as the victor in 
many hundreds of battles, and the giver of thousands of cows, ele- 
phants, horses, and gold pieces, and also of many lands.’ 

The second inscription records a grant made by him of an 
agrahara situated in a patta wilh the usual immunities from the 
taxes, itdranga, and uparikara, and freedom from the molestations 
of the military. 

The inscription is interestmg for its social data showing the 
strength of Brahminism in those days. The following Brahmin 
gotras are mentioned ; Bharodedga, Kautsa, Blvargaua, Vdsukt; and 
the following Vedic Vakhas, Vdjasaneya and Khata. 

Political Historv. Ihese inscriptions also throw light’ upon 
the political history of the reign of Bpdha Gupta. They point 
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to the indisputable fact that Pundravardhana or northern Bengal 
was an integral part of the Gupta empire under Budha Gupta. 
Budha Gupta’s authority was also aclcnowlcdged in the region of 
Benares, as proved by the Samalli Buddha Image inscriptions. 
The Eran Stone Pillar inscription .show.s that empire included 
the kingdom of MaUva or rather the extensive tiact of land 
hetween the Kalindi and Nannada It may be assumed that 
the position of Maharaja Surashmichandra, as the Governor of 
this region, was similar to that of the Vparika-MRliardjcis. Brahma- 
datta, and Jayadatta, tlio Governore of the province of Pundravar- 
dhana, while the position of the Ayuktaka Saiidaka, in charge of 
the district or Viskaya of Kotivarslia, is comparable to that of Maha- 
raja Mati’i-Vislmu as \hsliayapati under (lie provincial Governor 
Surasliraichandra. This fact is fuiThcr borne out by the Eran Stone 
Boar inscription of Torainana's time (No. 3G of Fleet) stating that 
in the first year of that Huna chief’s rule in this portion of Arya- 
varla (Malwa), Dhanya Vislinu, younger brotiier of Matri Vishnu, 
who was then not living (svarriagaUi) . built a temple in which was 
enshrined the Boar-incarnation of Vrshnu, ‘in his own Vishaya of 
Alrikini’. It thus stands to reason tlial Dhanya Visluju’s elder 
brother Matri Vislmu was the o(Ticcr-in-charge of the VUhaya of 
Airikini when Surashmichandra was Budlin Gupta’s Governor in 
Malwa and the adjoining tracis. From these facts it is thus clear 
that the Gupta em pire under Bmllia Gupta did not at all shrink in 
size, but extendod from Malwa to. northern Bengal, from the 
JSl'iLd.iJpjhe Gahga. 

' _/It will thus appear that tlic •empire under Budha Gupta 
recovered its po.sition and prestige after the dark days following 
the death of Skanda Gupta. 

Budha Gupta issued silver coinage of the Central India type 
on which his own name has been inscribed togetlier with his title 
Awmipati. The Bharsar hoard of coins points to a king called 
Praka^ditya coming after Skanda Gupta. /The Manju-Si'T-Mula- 
kalpa stales that ^nmiin U succeeded Kumai'a Gupta II. It is 
interesting to note that the same letter U is to be found below the 
king’s image on the coins of Pralcasaditya. Therefore, it may he 
concluded that Sriraan U, Prakasaditya, and Budha Gupta are one 
Slid the same person. 

It is also to be noted that of the three specimens of Budha 
Gupta’s coins of the Central India type kept at the British Museum, 
one bears the date g.e. 175 = a.d 494, the last known date of Budha 
Gupta, 
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NAKASIMHA GUPTA BALADITYA 

Narasimha Gupta. As has been ah-eady shown, the Bhitari and 
Nalanda Seal inscriptions of Kumara Gupta III make it quite clear 
that Narasimha Gupta must he taken as the successor of Budlia 
Gupta. That he had fi’om his predecessor the legacy of a large 
empire and paramount sovereignty is indicated in the literary text 
Arya-Manju-Sn~Mula-Kdlpa. It describes the empire of Baladitya 
as nissaptanam and aka^tokam, an empire free, from .rivals and 
enemies. The larger number and heavier types of gold coins prove 
the truth of this statement. 

His Coins. All his coins are of the Ai*cher type. The obverse 
shows: 'King nimbate, standing 1., wearing waist-cloth with long 
sash and jewellery, holding bow in 1., and arrow in r. hand. Garuda 
standard on 1.’ It also shows the word Nora beneath left ann and 
an incomplete legend ending with jayati Narashhhagwptdk. 

The reverse shows : ‘ Goddess (Lakshml) nimbate, seated 
facing on lotus, holding fillet and lotus.’ It also bears the legend 
* Bdladityal/. 

Hima Bivasions. It was not, however, for long that his empii'e 
remained akantaka. Very soon it had a difficult kcetypaka or thorn 
on its side. He was not fated to have any smooth sailing in the 
troublous waters created by tiie successive waves of^ HGiia on- 
slaught on the empire. It may be useful at this stage to sum up 
the available evidence in regard to this fateful struggle between the 
Gupta empii'e and the Hunas. We have abeady seen from the first 
Eran Pillar inscription of Budha Gupta dated a.d. 484 that the 
region of eastern Malwa was under the suzerainty of Budha Gupta 
who had, as his feudatories, the two brothers, Matri Vishnu 
and Dhanya Vishnu There is a second inscription of Eran which 
records the building of a temple enshrining the Varalia (Boar) 
mcamation of Vishiiu. The figure of the Boar is decorated with 
sculptures representing rishis and saints clinging to its mame and 
bristles, and the Earth as a woman hanging on to its right tusk. 
The breast of the Boar beai’s an inscription stating that the temple 
was constructed by Dhanya Vishnu (brother of the deceased 'Matri 
Vishnu of the first inscription) in the fii'st year of the reign of 
Toramana. ' 

Blianu.Gupla. Over and above this, we have to consider the 
light thrown upon the events of the times by the Ei’an Stone Pillar 
inscription of a.d. 510. It mentioiK a king named Bh^u Gupta, ‘ the 
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bravest on earth {jayati pramro) , a mighty king (raja mahm) , the 
equal of P^’tha (Partha-saino) , who was followed by a valiant 
chief named Goparaja who fell fighting in a very famous 'battle 
(i/addhaiii sumahai prakasam) and was followed to death by his 
devoted wife.’ 

His Status. It is to be noted that this msenption calls Bhanu 
Gupta merely as a Rdjd and docs not apply to him even the title 
MaHrajd, nor the higher imperial title of iiiahdrdjddJuraoa, and the 
like. ThereforOj it stands to I'oason that the proper way to locate 
Bhanu Gupta in Gupta history would be to treat him as the Gover- 
nor of Malwa under emperor Narasimha Gupta in my scheme of 
Gupta genealogy. The position, therefore, would be that it was 
left to the ruler (Paja) of Malwa as the western outpost of the 
Gupta empire 1o defend it against the incursions of the Hunas, 
the hrunt of whose attack fell upon it. In that defence, Bhanu 
Gupta’s military lieutenant, Goparaja, famous for his prowess 
(uilclij/ata-pnitrushn), fell fighting, leaving the way clear for the 
further advance of the Hfmas towards Magadha. Bhanu Gupta is 
not heard of after he. lost this fateful battle. 

Toramana. It will thus appear that Toramana was leading the 
Hunas and achieved victory over the provincial Gupta Chief, 
Bhanu Gupta, and his feudatory, Goparaja, in the battle of Eran in 
A,D. 510, after which year dales Toramana’s supremacy in Malwa. 
Thus the Gupta empire lost Malwa after Budha Gupta. There- 
fore the Eran Boar Image inscription dated in the first year of 
Toramaija must be later than a.d. 510. 

Literary Evidence. Some light is thrown on the turmoil of 
the times by the literary work named ManpiSn-Miila’-Kalpci. It 
states that ‘ after the death of Budha Gupta, two kings in the 
Gupta line were crowned, one in Magadha and another in Gauda. 
The Gupta king crowned in Magadha must refer to Narasimha 
Gupta Baladitya. The work fui*ther slates that after Bhanu Gupta 
had lost Malwa, Toram^a carried on his expedition up to Magadha 
and compelled Baladitya to retreat to Bengal. He also crowned one 
Prakatdditi/a as king at Benares in place of the absconding Gupta 
emperor. Toramana, however, died at Benares wdiile returning 
westwards. This jPrakataditya is also stated to have been a son 
of Baladitya. This shows that the power of Narasimha Gupta 
was still felt in that region and was not completely extinguished 
end so it was able to assert itseK again. 

Mihiralcula. After Toramana, the Hunas were led by his 
worthy son Miliirakula whose inscription at Gwalior dated year 
15 of his reign', which may be taken to be a.d. 528 (on the assump- 
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tion that Toram^ia died in aj). 513) records that on a hill called 
Gopa a Sun Temple was constructed by one Matriclieta. Gopa 
IS a hill in Malwa and so this inscription shows that Mihirakula 
ruled in Malwa up to at least a.d. 528. 

Yasodharman Vislmuvardhana. About this time, we have to 
consider the evidence of two important inscriptions, the IVUndasor 
Stone Pillai’ inscription of Yasodharman and another Mandasor 
inscription associated with two kings, Yasodhannan and Vishnu- 
vardhana. The first inscription, which is not dated, attributes to 
Yasodharman conquest of countries which ‘not even the Guptas 
or Hunas could ever conquer, and to whose feet homage was 
paid even by Mihirakula.’ Though not dated, the inscription defi- 
nitely establishes the fact that it was left to Yasodharman to 
achieve the credit of conquering the Himas and winnmg an empire 
‘ from the Braliraaputra^to the Western Ocean and from Himalayas 
to Mahendragiri.’ The second Mandasor inscription which is dated 
AD. 533 (m.e. 589) describes Yasodharman as Janetidra, the ‘Lord 
of his people and also refers to another king {naradhi-pati) named' 
Vishriuvardhana to whom are applied the titles Hdjadhird^ja. and 
Paramesvat a. The context of the inscription seems to indicate, as 
supposed by Fleet, that, in spite of his imperial titles, he seems to 
have acknowledged to some extent the supremacy of Yasodharman. 
Yasodharman is once again described in this inscription as 
‘ achieving victory ’ (^ayati) , ‘ plunging into the army of his 
enemies {iairusainyam vtgdhya), bending down the fame of all 
heroes ivira‘klrti-vinam2fa)_, with his body decorated all over with 
battle-scar ’. It is possible that the two Yasodharmans of these two 
inscriptions are one and the same person. The two inscriptions 
record almost the same exploits. They both repeat the sovereignty 
of the king over prachl (‘ eastern India ’) and north (Kashmir)'. 
Yasodharman and Vishnuvardhana may also be taken to be identi- 
cal from the words, ‘sa-eva’, used in the second inscription to 
introduce Vishnuvardhana. This inscription also records the con- 
struction of a large well by a person named Daksha, a younger 
brother of Dharmadosha, a Mmister of Vishn.uvardhana. This 
shows that Malwa and western India were placed under the 
governorship of Dharmadosha by liis pai’amount sovereign yaso- 
dharman Vishnuvardhana. It may be noted that this inscription 
gives an interesting genealogy of this family of Ministers and men- 
tions Bhanu Gupta, the wife of Daksha’s grandfather, Ravikirti. 
The name Bhanu Gupta points to some connexion between her 
and king Bhanu Gupta from whom she was removed by one gener- 
ation, Daksha coming one generation after Bhanu Gupta. 
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VAINYA GUPTA 

Vainya Giipta. Wc have thus seen that Impei-ial Gupta history 
after Budha Gupta is somewhat uncertain; obscure, and con- 
fused. It can be traced only in fragments tlirough names 
of certain kings associated with it in some of the records 
of the limes. Kings like Bhanu Gupta and Yasodharman- 
Vishnuvardhana and Kumara Gupta III have to be assign- 
ed their places in that history. We liave also to add to 
these names one more name, that of Vainya Gupta. This name 
is brought to light in the Gunaigarh Coppoj’-plate inscription found 
in Comilla in eastern Bengal. This inscription records that Vainya 
Gupta granted from his victorious camp at Kripura to his feudatory, 
Maharaja Rudradatla, some lands in a village in Uttaramandala for 
inaintaining a Buddhist Vihara. The reference to a feudatory indi- 
cates his somc^s'hat independent status. The in.scription further 
mentions the fact that Vijayasena was his Governor of the Bhuhti 
of Uttaramandala situated in Samatata. It also mentions a number 
of K^mMmaiyas serving as his The mscription is 

dated G.E. 188=:a.d. 507. This inscription throws light on what was 
hspp^oing In JSast^ixi India just as the Eran inscriptions do for 
Western India. 

Uis Coins. To add to this epigraphic evidence, there is some 
amount of numismatic evidence supposed to have a bearing on 
Vainya Gupta. Three gold coins of tlic Archer type have been 
discovered bearing a name read by Allan as Chandra but by others 
as Vainya and also the Adetyw-litle DvadasSdiiya. The name 
CJiandra would need the addition of Chandra Gupta IH to the list 
of Gupta kings, a name not known from any other source, whereas 
the name Vainya is attested by epigraphic evidence. 

It is, however, doubtful how far Vainya Gupta, who is associ- 
ated with eastern Bengal, can be rightly regarded as belonging to 
the dh-ect line of the Imperial Guptas. 

His Gimaigarh Inscription. We may now considei' in detail 
the interesting contents of an inscription on a copper-plate 
found at a village called Gupaigai-h near Comilla in the dis- 
trict of Tippera in eastern Bengal. The village is named in the 
inscription as Gi^ekdgrakdra, To the copper-plate is soldered the 
I'oyal seal bearing the legend ‘Mahard^d Sri Vainya Gupfah/ 
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The date of the iuscription is given both in numerals and words 
{VaTttaTmndshtasityuttara’Sakasamvatsare) i.e., current (vart- 
tamdna) Gupta year 188=a.d. 507, Vainya Gupta thus lived in the 
time of Baladityaj the Gupta emperor. The inscription refers to 
Vainya Gupta’s camp of victory described in the usual terms: 
‘The camp full of big ships (malidnmi), elephants, and horses, 
located at Kripura.’ 

Unlike the Gupta emperore who were worshippers of Vishnu, 
Vainya Gupta is described as a worshipper of Mahadeva or Siva. 

It records the gift of 5 plots of land in a village in Uttai’a- 
mandala, apparently a province ruled by a Governor, Maharaja 
Rudradatta, who is described as a padaddsa or a vassal of Maha- 
raja Vainya Gupta. At the request of Rudradatta, the royal gift 
was made in the fonn of an agrakdra in absolute possession (sarvaio 
bkogeiia ) . It was made in favour of a particular Samgha of Maha- 
y&ia Buddhist monks (Sakya-Bhikshu) . This Samgha was origi- 
nally established by the great MahaySna teacher, Achaiya l^anti- 
deva, and housed in a monastery called Asrama-vihdra which was. 
consecrated to Avalokitesvara. This Vihdra was thus an earlier 
establishment in that locality. The inscription states that an earlier 
gift was made by the same Rudradatta to provide the Samgha with 
its necessaries in the shape of clothing (chwara), food (piridapata) , 
beds {say ana), seats {dsana) and medicines for the sick, .and the 
like, and also the means of its maintenance by repairing all breaches 
and cracks (phittto) in the Vihdra. 

The inscription also mentions the king’s messenger {Diitaka) 
who was the great frontier king, Mahasamanta Maharaja Sri 
Vijayasena. Vijayasena combined in himself several offices such 
as those of the High Chamberlain (Mahdpratihdra) , the Commander 
of Elephant-Forces (Mahd-pilupati) , President of the Board of 
Five Adhikaranas (the chief of five officers of the district) and 
President of the Board of City-Mayors (Purapdla-Vparika) . 

The Dutaka communicated the royal gift to three Kumird- 
mdtyas concerned, showing that his official position was superior to 
that of the Kiimdrdvidtya. 

The inscription also gives a high status to its scribe called 
Karana Kdyastha Naradatta who also held the office of the Minister 
for Peace and War. 

The inscription gives a concrete detail regarding the gift of 
land. It was divided into 5 plots measuring a total of 11 patakas of 
uncultivated (khila) lands. It also gives the areas of the plots in 
teims of dronas, on the basis of which we arrive at the equation, 1 
P'Itaka=40 dronavdpaS. 
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The inscription is the earliest record of a Hindu king making 
a gift to a Buddhist monastery. 

Vahiya Gxtpta a King in Easlmi Bengal. Tho inscription is 
significant as showing the part of Bengal where Yainya Gupta 
held sway as sovereign. His headquarters were located in South 
Tippera, and Uttaramandala must have formed the northern limit 
of his kingdom. Thus the sphere of his authority lay in remote 
eastern Bengal away from Pundravardhana and Magadha as parts 
of the Central Gupta empire. 
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KUMAKA GUPTA IH 

Kiunara Gupta III. The Damodarpur No. 5 Copper-plate 
inscription bears the date Gupta year 214 =a.d. 533. It is also read 
as 224=a.d. 543. A seal is soldei’ed to it and bears the inscription 
'KoUvarshMUshthanadhi {kara;nQ)sya\ ‘of the office or court of 
the adhishpidna (headquarters) of Kotivarsha/ 

The inscription mentions the Gupta emperor of the time, to 
whom it applies the following epithet : Paramadaivata Paramabjiai- 
tdToka-Malidrdjddhirdja^ but, unfortunately, only the second pai*t 
of his name, ' Gupta ’ is legible in the inscription, and not its fii-st 
or personal part. Only one of its letters is traced and read as Ku \ 
wliich is taken to indicate Kum^a Gupta. From the date of the 
inscription, this Kumara Gupta is to be taken as Kumara Gupta III 
who must then figure as the last of the imperial Guptas. The 
emperor is described as Prithivupatij ‘ Ruler of the Earth indicat- 
ing that there is no diminution in the extent of the Gupta empire at 
that time. But this description is merely conventional, and need 
not be talcen literally. 

An interesting fact stated in the inscription is that the Gover- 
nor of the Bhukti of Pu: 9 ^’avardhana was a son of the emperor, 
Rdjajmtra-^Deva-Bhattdraka, beaiing the title Upanka-Mahdrdja 
and ‘ tendering his homage to. the king.’ 

It also states that the province was very prosperous under the 
rule of the royal Viceroy with ‘ an adequate military force of ele- 
pliants, cavaliy and infantiy.’ 

It mentions a particular disti'ict or Visliaya of the province 
named Kotivarsha. The district magistrate (Vishayapati) is named 
Svayambhudeva. 

There was an Advisory Council associated with the District 
Magistrate in his administration of the district. The district office 
is called adhishthanadhikarana. 

The district Advisoiy Coimcil was constituted by four members 
j’epresenting its different interests, viz., (1) The Mayor of the city 
(Nagara-h'eshthi) ; (2) Representative of Trade-Guilds (Sdrtlia- 
vdha) ; (3) President of Craft-Guilds (Pmtliama-kuUka) ; (4) 
President of the Writers’ Union {Prafhaina kayastha) , who must 
have been an expert in dealing with documents and convej^ncing. 

An application for a grant of land was made to the district 
officer by a nobleman who belonged to Ayodhya. This shows that 
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the Gupta empire' then included botli Ayodhya and Pundra- 
vardhana. 

The purpose of the grant was to make provision for the repairs 
of the temple of God Sveiava.rdhasvdm% of its breaches (khanda) 
and cracks {phuUa) , and also for the offering of Bali, Cham, Satra, 
supply of cow^s milk (gavya), incense (dhupa), flowers (pushpa), 
madhuparka, lamp (dipa), etc., required for worship. 

The land that was needed for this provision measured 5 
kulyavdpas of khila (fallow) along with vdstu (homestead) land. 
The land was not found witliin one village. It was made up of 
portions distributed among four or five villages named. This was 
because it was difficult to find a large plot of unsettled or surplus 
land in one village. All available land in every village was under 
the plough and intensive cultivation. 

The condition on which land was to l)e granted by government 
to a private person was that it should be by way of a permanent 
and inalienable gift (apraclddhannena) . The Slate could only 
encourage the permanent charities of private persons. 

The application was then referred to a Board of three Record- 
keepers (Pustapdlas) under a Chief (Prathama) who had to ascer- 
tain (avadMrapa) if it was in order (ynkta). or if there was any 
objection (virodha) to it. 

The transaction was effected after the applicant’s payment of 
the price of the land at the customary rale which is stated to be 3 
dinaras for 1 kulyavdpa of uncultivated (aprahata, ‘whose sods 
were not turned up by the plough ’) , waste (Jchila) land (kshetra) , 
which was thus not productive of any revenue or income (sainu- 
daya-bahya) to the State. 

The deed for the transaction was in the form of a copper- 
plate upon which the order for the grant of land was inscribed. 



Chapter XV 


LOCAL KINGS 

Local Kings of Eastern Lidia: Gopachandra. The Arya- 
Manju-Srl-Mulakalpa refers to the rule of a king called and 
of his successor called ‘Dha\ ‘Va’ may be taken to point to Vainya 
Gupat and ‘Dha^ to Dharmaditya. This work also mentions Gopa 
as a king of the east. 

Faridpur Copper-Plate Inscription of the year 18. The Gopa 
of this literary text may be taken to be king Gopachandra mentioned 
in this inscription. He carved out an independent kingdom in 
Bengal after the downfall of the imperial Guptas. It included a 
wide area comprising tlie Faridpur district in eastern Bengal and 
Burdwan in western Bengal. 

It also repeats the name of the District Office (Vishayddhika- 
rana) of Varakama^idala. 

It describes Gopachandi-a as Maharajadhiraja, Apratiratha, and 
as Bhattaraka. At that time, Nagadeva was administering the pro- 
vince of Navyavakasika and held several offices as Mahdpratlhdraj 
Kumdrapddlya, Amdtya, and Upanka. He appointed under him 
Vatsapala as the Magisti*ate of the district Varakamani^ala. 

Mallasarul Copper-Plate Inscription. This inscription was 
found in a village near Galsi in Burdwan district. To its plate is 
soldered a seal bearing the figure of a standing Deity with a chakra 
(wheel of Law) behind. Belo^v the figure is the legend MaMrdja 
Vijdyasenasya. 

Though it is not dated, palaeographically its script resembles 
that of the Faridpur plates of Dharmaditya and Gopachandra 
assigned to the 6th century A.D. 

The inscription invokes God Lokanatha, and the Buddhist 
saints (santah) . 

It mentions the time of Mahm^ajadhiraja Gopachandra (Gopa- 
chandra prasdsati). 

It also mentions Vardhamana Bhukii and its officers, viz., (1) 
Kdrttdkritika, Head of the Executive; (2) KuTndrdTmtya, Minister 
in attendance on the Prince; (3) Chauroddharanika, Chief of Police; 
(4) Uparika, Governor; (5) Audrangika, Collector of Udranga Tax; 
(6) Agralidrika, Superintendent of Agraharos; (7) Aurnasthdnika! 
Superintendent of Silk Factories; (8) Bhogapatihd, Ofiicer-in.- 
charge of a Bhoga or a Division; (9) Vishayapati, District Magis- 
trate; (10) Taddyuktakaj Treasury Officer; (11) Hiranyasdmuddyika, 
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Cmi-ency Officer; (12) Paitalaka, Rulei* of a Pattala; (13) 'Ava- 
sathiha, Superintendent of D/tarmosa-Ids. Next follows a list of the 
village elders (Maliattaros) and other important persons concerned 
with the land transaction. Some of these are described as Agra- 
hdrins, Bkattas, Khddgis, and Vahrmdyalcas. 

' Tlie inscription records a gift of land to a Brahmin Tor per- 
forming the Five Great Sacrifices. It measured 8 kulyavdrpas. It 
is situated in a Grama, registered as belonging to a Vitlil, in the 
B/uficti of Vai'dhaniana. 

The plot is marked oui by pegs (Jdlaka) bearing the device of 
a string of lotus seeds (/canmldicslwmald) . 

As usual, Vijayasena applied to the elders and other leaders 
of the villages concerned and also the district office (vUhi-adhika- 
rana or collectorate) . These held thciv enquiry into the matter 
and signified their approval. Then the applicant paid the price of 
land in diiiaras to the Collectorate. Then the sale-proceeds of the 
land wore distributed among tlio different villages and credited to 
file atcount of each by the Vara officei’s (Vdrakriiaih, officers 
appointed by turn or in a place called Vara) . This class of officers 
is supposed to carry out the apportionment of the price paid for the 
total land purchased at the ITthT office among the villages 
concerned. 

A new condition for the sale is mentioned, viz., that the usual 
dues in respect of the land to be sold would be borne by the buyer 
and credited to the revenues of the VuUl (Vitiu-sctmiidaya-eua 
^ray.dyya) . Thus the land that is sold in the present case yielded 
revenue and was not khila or waste land. Having in this manner 
obtained the right of ov-mership of the land, he transfeiTed it to 
the Brffiimaija Vaisasvamin by executing a copper-plate charier 
(tamrapafta) . Tire attending Pnslapdla had the copper-plate heated 
(tdpita) . 

Vijayasena. The historical value of the inscription may now 
be noted. Gopachandra may be identified with Gopachandra of 
Fai’idpur copper-plates and Vijayasena who is mentioned as his 
vassal' is to he identified with Vijayasena of the Gunaigarli Plate 
inscription of Vainya Gupta of A.i>. 507, In Vainya Gupta’s inscrip- 
tion, the status of Vijayasena was lower, as that of a mere Didalca. 
In the present inscription, Vijayasena issues a charter. under his 
own seal showing that he was in a position of greater dignity and 
authority. Therefore," this inscription may be considered to be later 
than tliat of Vainya Gupta. 

It is also to he noted that Vainya Gupta in the Gunaigarh inscrip- 
tion is not called Maharajadhiraja but only a Maharaja. Probably 
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he v;as a local chief ported in eastern Bengal hy his paramount 
sovereign Gopachandra. It seems that the king Gopachandra was 
iiiiing over a large paj’t of Bengal, western and^ eastern, when it 
inculded Vardhamana Bhukti, the present Burdwan division. The 
fact seems to be that Bengal, by the middle of the sixth century, 
was lost to the Guptas of Magadha and was ruled by the local 
princes in different tracts, until it w'as absorbed in the empire ol 
Harsha. 

Dhannaditya. Besdies DhEjrmaditya of Faridpur plates and 
Gopachandra of this plate, another Faridpur plate (the Ghugra- 
hati plate) mentions a third independent ruler of Bengal named 
Samacharadeva. 

Faridpur Copper-Plate Inscriptioii of Dharmaditya. A seal 
joined to the plate bears the legend "Vdrdkamand^^o- Vishay^dhi- 
karayasya = horn the office of the Vishaya or distidct called 
V^akamandala {in modem Goalimda and Gopalagunj sub-division 
of Faridpur district) . 

The inscription refers to Dharmaditya as the invincible Euler 
of the Earth (PTithivydmapratirathah) who had as his vassal (Tflt- 
prasddalabdhdspada) Maharaja Stl^udatia in charge (adhydsaiui) 
of a province. He appointed (tadviniyuktdka) as the VishayapaU 
of Varakamandala, Jajava. Sthanudatte was apparently Dharma- 
ditya’s Viceroy of the province called Navyavakasika. 

The inscription refers to an officer named Sadhanika who had 
something to do -with the realization of debts and fines (sadhana), 
and hence a judicial officer. 

As the land concerned in the transaction recorded here bordered 
on the sea, it followed the custom of that region aptly called 
Prdhsamudra-maryiidd. he., custom prevailing in the countries bor- 
dering the eastem'sea (Bay of Bengal), Here the price of 1 kulya- 
vdpa = 4 dindras. But it was not khila or aprdhata but cultivated 
land (vdpa ksketra). Hence its price is higher. The separated 
plot is called a Jckandala marked out by boundaries (fcritc- 
kdlana=krita-chihnmka, also called Simdlingdni) , which were 
visible at first sight (drislitimdtra prabaTidhena ) . 

Another Faridpur Copper-Plate Inscription of Dliarmaditya. 
This inscription also mentions Dharmaditya as Mahdrdjddhirdja 
and Bhattaraka, and his Uparika or Viceroy posted in the region 
called Na\’yavakasika. The name suggests its derivation from a 
canal (—avakdsa or opening). Nagadeva who bears the title of 
MdhdpratThdra and TJparika appoints under his administration 
(adhydsana) Gopalasvami in charge of the district (Visliaya) 
named Varakamandala. 
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MATERIAL AND MORAL PROGRESS 

Political Acliic\'emcnt. Much of the material and moral pro- 
gress of the country was ultimately the outcome of its stabilized 
political conditions. (The Gupta Empire was a well-organized State 
whiej^ achieved the political unihcatimi oi a large part of India^ 
unde r t he uniln’ella of its paramount sovereignty, establishing a 
sphere of influence which was much wider than that of its 
direct dominion and administration. Samuclra Gup'ta was the fii’st 
to set before himself the imperial ideal as stated in the expression 
dharanihandha used in his Allahabad Pillar inscription It indi- 
cates his programme of digvijaya, of conquests in different direc- 
tions, by wliich the dJtamm or India could be bound (ba7tdha) 
together as a unit 

Greater India. The empire’s sphere of influence is indicated 
•in the Allahabad Pillar inscription, as we have already seen. It 
contains the earliest reference to the overseas relations^ cultivated 
by Samudra Gupta. It states how he cultivated these relations 
with ‘Simhala and other islands’ that were bound to him in ties 
of friendly political relationship ‘by offering him various gifts, 
^tpf?iymg to ’nun ior c’nav'ters recognizmg Vneir suvei-eigThy imd, 
finally, by tendering their personal loyalty (dima-niuedanam).’ 
This reference in the inscription gives the earliest inkling into the 
beginnings of India’s expansion beyond her borders so as to form a 
sort of Greater India as an Empire of Indian Thought, Another piece 
of evidence of India’s overseas intercourse is furnished by the account 
of the despatch by king Meghavarna of Ceylon (a.d. 350-380) to 
Emperor Samudra Gupia of an Embassy with gifts and a request 
to him for permission to build a Vifidra at Bodhgaya for the benefit 
of the pilgrims from Ceylon to that holy place. Such international 
outlook, and colonial activities are the product of a condition of 
equilibrium whereby the Mother Country, enjoying Peace at home 
and the blessings of an ordered govei'nment, not troubled by political 
unrest or unsettlement, became a live self-conscious unit, express- 
ing itself in a variety of political and creative movements, economic 
and cultural. 

Evidence of Fa-Hicn. We find thal Greater India had already 
made a good start from the evidence of Fa-Hien, that cultured 
, Chinese pilgrim who has left us such a detached and valuable view 
of India’s civilization as he saw it in the time of Chandra Gupta II. 
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We see from hi'; record how c^tres and outposts of Indian culture 
had already sprung up in several countries outside the northern 
boundaries of the country. The first of these centres seen by 
Fa-Hlen v/as Shan-shan where he saw. as already stated, more than 
4.000 Hmayana Buddhist monks, while its common people also 
’practised the religion of India.’ In several Tartar countries he 
found many ascetics who studied ‘ Indian books"”^d the Indian 
spoken language.’ In the country of Kara-sh aTir. he found Bud- 
dhist Hmayana monks numbering over 4.000. In Kliotan, h e found 
several tens of thousands of Mahayana Buddhists and a monastery 
kno^^m by the name of Gomall where, at the sound of a gong, 3,000 
Buddhist monks ' assembled to eat IGiotan had 14 such large 
monasteries. In the neighbourhood, he found another monastery 
‘ which was 250 feet high, overlaid with gold, and silver, and took 
20 years to build and tbe reign of three kings In KasKgar. he 
found 1,000 Hinay^a monks, and its king as a BudoKish In 
Darel was another centre of Hinayana Buddhism. 

Religion. This spread of Indian culture to foreign countries testi- 
fies to its high degree of development in the Mother CountrJ^ It was 
marked by a revival of Brahmanical religion or Hinduism. Ample 
evidence of this has been already cited in connexion with the reign 
of each Gupta emperor. We may sum up here some of the facts 
of this religious revival. 

Vetlic Religion. It was represented in its sacrifices. The great 
Vedic ■ imperial sacrifice known as Asvamedha was revived by 
Samudra Gupta and Kumara Gupta I. The Poona Copper-plate 
inscription of Prabhavatigupta describes Samudra Gupta as ‘a 
performer of many a horse-sacrifice’. A minister of Kumara 
Gupta I .set up a yUpa or sacrificial pillar at Bihar (No. 12) , Simi- 
larly, Maharaja Vishnu Vardhana, a local king, erected a ywpa after 
performing the Pu-ndanl:a sacrifice (No. 59). This sacrifice was 
undertaken to obtain, in terms of Vedic vocabulary, I'eligious 
objectives like Sn-Yajna-Dharina-$Teya'Abh7judaya-Yasa‘KuJa- 
Vamsa-Bhaga-'Bhoga. Some Vakataka kings are stated in then’ 
inscriptions (Nos. 55 and 56) to have performed four and ten horse- 
sacrifices. a.s well as several other sacrifices named Agnishtovia, 
.4pi‘orydnia, Vkthya, Shodasin. Atirdtra^ Vdjapeya, Brikaspatisava, 
and Sddyaskra. and are also described as the devotees of ^iva, 
Mahesvara. i^amhhii) , or Svarm Malidbhairava. 'Tliese inscriptions 
also refer to the gift of a village to a community of 1,000 Brahmins 
of various gotras and charanas named. The inscriptions also refer 
to the performance of other Vedic sacrifices like Agnikotra and the 
Pancha-nialiayajnas (Nos. 16. 25, 29, 39, 40 and 80) . 
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Vaisluia\ism. Most of the Gupta empcvoi-s and the local kings 
of the times called themselves Parama-blulgavaias, i.o., worshiopers 
of B/mgauata or Vasudewn. An insci-iption of Parivrajaka-Maha- 
raja, Sariiksliobha, opens with the prayer; ‘Oiii Wamo Bhagavate 
Vastidepdya ’ (No, 25), As worshippers of Vislmu, the Gupta 
emperors introduced His Vahana, Garuda, on the obverse of their 
coins and goddess Lakshnil, His Consort, on the reverse and also 
Chakra, Vislinu’s Wheel. 

God Vislinu is worshipped under various names ; Aumhhil 
(No. 51), ChakrabhrU (No, 14), Cliakratlhara (Nos, 17 and 47), 
Gnclndliora (No. 17), Cliakrapavi (No, 55), Chiirakiitasvamin 
(No; 66), Gouiiidfi (No, 15), Jandriana (No, 19), Mnradvish 
(No. 79), Mddhava (No. 42), Madhiisudmm (No. 17), Nurdyaria 
(No, 36), VardJiduafnrft (No. 36), ^vciavaruliasvnnnn, Ddmodara 
(No. 42), S'nnigopdii! (No. 33), and Vdsuclava (No. 25). 

A temple of Vishnu is called a Vi.sl!iui-stlmiia (No. 17) . Skanda 
Gupta’s officer- Chakrapalita, as a devotee of God Govinda and 
Chakvadhara, constructed a temple of Chakrabhrit. Temples of 
Bhagavata dro referred to in inscriptions numbered 27 and 28. 
Those numbered 25, 29, and 31 refer to a Deity called Pishtapuri 
or Pisb(Hpurikadevi, probably another name of LakshinT. Some- 
times, a flagstaff or dlivaja-siumbhu was erected as a symbol of 
worship (No. 19). The famous Iron Pillar insenption at Meha- 
rauli calls the pillar as a Vishnxi-dhmia. A Vaishjjava cave was 
constructed at XJdayagiri in a.d. 401 by a Sanakanika chief who 
also had it decorated with sculptures showing four-armed Vishnu 
and twelve-armed Lakshmi. Skanda Gupta’s special devotion to 
Lakslunl is expressed in his coins of the ‘ King and Laksliml type ’ 
and in his inscriptions mentioning Kula-Lakshmi as the tutelary 
Deity of the Gupta family. Inscription No. 66 found on a Dasdm- 
tira temple names Vishnu and AnanlasvamI and Chilrakutasvaml 
A Damodarpur inscription refers to the temple of Vishaiu named 
Svetavavahasvami, Nos. 3 and 17 refer to the Vaishnava festival of 
^cjgma-elcadasi. 

Saivisin. Tlie prevalence of worship of Siva is testified to in 
many inscriptions referring to His worship under various names 
indicative of the different aspects of His divinity installed in appro- 
priate slrrines. Probably, the earliest Stoa-Uahga is that hearing an 
inscription dated a.d. 436, and found at Karamadanda in Fyzabad. The 
God Siva was also taken out in a procession called Dev&droyH in 
this inscription. It is curious that two Ministers of the Vaishnava- 
emperor, Chandra Gupta II, were -worshippers of Siva named 
Sambhu and Mahadeva-Pritlii-nsvara-Sailesvarasvaml, the former 
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constructing a cave (No. 6) and the latter granting land for His 
worship. The inscriptions mention the worship of Siva under the fol- 
lowing names ; Isa (No. 18), Mdliahluiirava (Nos. 55 and 57), Bhu-' 
tapati (No. 49), Hara (No. 49) , Isuara (No. 39), Jaiyesuara (No. 39), 
Kapalesvara (No. 80), Kokdmukhasvdmin, Mdhddeva (No. 39), 
ilfa//esuara (Nos. 38, 39, 46, and 55), Mihiresvara (No. 80), Pasu- 
pati (No. 39), Prithwisvara, Pindkm (No. 35), Sambhii (Nos. 6 
35, 55, and 56), ^arva (No. 37), Sim (Nos. 55 and 56), 
■Sailesrara. Sthdnu (No. 34), SfUapawi (Nos, 33, 34 and 79), 
bhogesmra (No. 39), Tripurdntaka (No, 80), Ardhaoid'mvara (No. 
49), and Bhavasrij (No. 35), Maharaja Hastin was a Saiva (Nos. 
21-23). So also was another feudatory chief, Maharaja Bhima- 
\-ai’man. who had inscribed his name on a pedestal showing figures 
of Siva and Parvatl standing. The inscription was found at Kosam 
and is dated g.e. 139=rA.D. 458, the lime of Skanda Gupta. The 
emperor Skanda Gupta restruck the silver coins of the previous 
rulers which were in circulation in western and central provinces 
of the empire and these western issues show on the reverse the 
figure of a Bull ivhich must have been diva’s bull, Nandi. This 
Bull-type of coins is attributed to the Valabhi Sendpatis or mlers 
ivhose emblem was the Bull The ^iaiva sect of M&hesvaras was 
flourishing in Mathura in the time of Chandra Gupta II, as stated 
in an inscription. 

Worsliip of Sakti. Sakti also is worshipped under different 
names as Bhagavati (Nos. 25, 29, 31), Bhavdnl (No. 50), Pfevl (Nos. 
49 and 50) , Gaurl (No. 79) , Katydyant (No. 50) , Pdrvati (No. 33) . 
Inscription No. 17 records how a Minister of a local king named 
Visvavarman, a feudatory of Kumara Gupta I, constructed a temple 
for the worship of the Divine Mothers {Matris) , ‘ a very terrible 
abode, filled full of Dalcinis or ghosts who utter loud and tremen- 
dous shouts in joy and stir up the very oceans with the mighty 
winds rising from the performance of tdntrika rites.’ Along with 
the images of the Seven Mothers, the temple also bears an image 
of Sakti as Mahishamardini. Hie Bihar Stone Pillar inscription 
of Skanda Gupta also refers to the construction of a group of 
temples (Devaniketanamai^alani) dedicated to the Divine Mothers 
including goddess BUadmryd, also named Bhadrdryahd, who may 
be taken to be Parvati (Aryd) , wife of Bhadra (5iva) . 

Some of the Gupta imperial coins show on the reverse goddess 
Durga as Simhavdhand, seated on lion, as on Chandra Gupta I 
Coins, or Lion-slayer type of coins of Chandra Gupta II. 

The Tiger-type of coins of Samudra Gupta introduces goddess 
Ganga as Malciira-vdhanS., on the reverse, and the Lyrist-type, 
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■goddess Sarasvai-i as Goddess ol Music associated with the vitilo, 
sftowii on ils obverse. 

Several other goddesses are also mentioned in the inscriptions 
as being worshipped in. those days, e.g. : Dcvclci (No. 13) ; Jafiuavi 
(Nos. ad, 39) ; Jantbauftt-i (No. 67) ; Laifis/inu (Nos. 14 and 79) ; 
\/aislniavz (No. 40); Pauloim (No. 49); Saclti (No, 49); and 
i>ara.s-uau (No. 42) . 

ICartilteya. The worship of Km'tikeya, tire God o£ War, is men- 
tioned in several inscriptions. '’The BUsad inscription of the time 
of Kumara Gupta 1 [a.d. 415, (No. 10) ] refers to a temple (dyatana) 
for worship ol Svami-Afahttsena also named god jbi'ahmani/a, m 
honour of whose worship the temple was equipped by a devotee 
named Unruvasarman wixh (i) a pratoti or gateway with, a iiight 
of steps to reach up to its height ; (2) a vmm-vasati, ‘ rest-houte lor 
saints ' ; (3) a dharnia-saUra, or tree feeding or alms-house ; and 
(4) a lofty pillar (slambha) . The Kight of steps is called suarga- 
sopaiia, ‘ steps leading to heaven’ showing that the temple was very 
high, and its way marked by an equally high pillar. Dhruvasarman 
lor his piety was honoured by the Committee of the temple (pdr- 
s/iaddijwHuta) , 

Suryo. Worship of the Sun was also popular. It was left to a 
Guild ol Silk-Weavers to construct at Dasapura a temple of the 
Sun, Dipta-rmni, and to carry out its repau's on a magnificent scale, 
so that ‘ the gftha of Bhduitindti ’ was rendered the best of the city’s 
buildings (bJiauana-uara) , as is staled in inscription No. 18. In 
the lime of Skanda Gupta, a temple of god Savita was founded by 
two Kshatriya merchants in Antarvedi-Visliaya (No. 18) . Inscrip- 
tion No. 28 of A.D. 512 records the grant made by Maharaja Sarva- 
natha of Uchchakalpa for the repairs of a shrine for the worship 
of god Aditiici“Bh-attdT(i]ca. 

Other Deities. Most of the deities of the Hindu Pantheon were 
known and find mention in the Gupta inscriptions. These axe : 
the God of Wealth called Kubera (Nos, 1 and 2) or D^ltn^adtt (Nos. 
1, 3, 4 etc.) , or D/ianeia (Nos. 38 and 39) ; Varuna, God of Justice 
(Nos. Ij 4, 10-13, etc.) ; Indra^ God of Gods (No. 1) or iSafcra 
(No. 15) ; Yama, the God Invincible, or Antttlca (Nos. 1, 3, 4 etc.) 
or Kritdnta (Nos, 4, 10, 12 etc.) ; Hanwnai (No. 42) ; Rdma (No. 
N) ; Kdmadeva (Nos. 18, 35) ; Lokapdla (Nos. 19, 57) ; Meghavm 
(No. 35) ; Bribttspati, God of Wisdom (No. 1) ; and Vidpadliara 
(Nos. 17, 18, and 42) ; Nara (No. 18) ; Kiiinara (No. 18) ; Gaw- 
dharva (No. 18) ; Ma/iisFiasitra (No. 50) ; and*- Nandi (No. 33), as 
demi-gods. 
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Buddhism. Although the Gupta emperors were orthodox 
Hmdus or followers of Brahmanical religion, they were catholic 
enough not to have enforced Iheir personal religion as the olEcial 
religion of the empire. They encouraged equally the promotion of aJi 
religions, mcluding Buddhism and Jainism.''' Sahchi continued to be . 
a great centre of Buddhism. An inscription (No. 5) dated g.e. 92 
^A.D. 412 records the gift of a village to the Aryasavigha of Kaka- 
nadabota-ui/id-ra (Sanchi) . governed by its Panchamandalt^ and also 
of 25 dtndraSj the mlerest of which was to feed five Bhikshns and 
a lamp. This MaMvihdra is described as the ‘ abode ’ (dvasatha) 
of the most pious Sramai^s. No. 11 of the year 129=a.d. 448 of 
ihe time of Kumara Gupta I records the installation, of the image 
(pratznm) of the Perfectly Enlightened One, of irrefutable 
doctrines, Buddha Bhagavd7i (samyak-sambuddha) . No. 62 of the 
yeai* 131=rA.D. 450 of the time of Kumara Gupta I records the grant 
by a lady, possibly out of her own strldkana, of certain sums of 
money to the Aryasaihgha at the MaJtdvihdra of Kakanadabota for 
the spiritual merit of her own parents It also refers to four images 
of the Buddha previously installed in the Vihara. Like S^chi, 
Samath was another centre of Buddhism and noted for the two 
famous images of the Buddha bearing inscriptions of the time of 
Kumara Gupta II and Budha Gupta. The Buddha is here called 
iSdstd. He is called Sugata in No. 52. 

Jainism. The Udayagiri Cave inscription of the year 126 = 
A.D. 445 and hence of the reign of Kumara Gupta I mentions the 
cfMjstruriinn. a£ an. of. Ihj/uznx'L Bariva.. Annthar. 

inscription records the installation of a Jain image at Muttra in 
the year a.d. 423. The Kahaum Stone Pillar inscription of the time 
of Skanda Gupta records an endowment in favour of Jainism, the 
fashioning of five stone-images of Adikartris or Tirthaiikaras in the 
niches of a pillar of stone ‘as high as a hill'. 

Thus the Buddhist and Jain Vikdras were as familiar as the 
Brahminical Deva-kula and Devasabhd (No. 18) . 

Worship of Teachers and Texts. Along with the worship of 
deities, there was also a custom of offering worship to the teachers 
and founders of religions whose images and statues were installed 
in shrines {giirvdyatana) , as stated in the Mathura Pillar inscrip- 
tion of the time of Chandra Gupta IT Fa-Hien also noted how 
Buddhist teachers and .sacred Buddhist texts were worshipped in 
.shrines specially constructed for the purpose. 

Endo%vments. AU these religions were promoted by public 
benefactions v/h^ch usually took the form of gifts made in both 
cash and kind, ibe gifts- of cash were not usually spent, but kept 
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as a permanent fund (akshaya-nivl) , the interest of which only was 
to be spent on their purposes, as stated in No. 62, Gifts in kind 
were generally grants of land in the shape of an agrahdra gr village 
to learned Brahmins in furtherance of their religious pursuits. 
These endowments were also made for the supply of requisites of 
worship such as scent, incense, flowers, or oil for lights, besides 
construction of alms-houses (saUras or viharas) . The Gunaigarh 
inscription of Vaiiij'a Gupta records the gift to a Mahayana Samgha 
of fsakya-Bhikshus for provision-dor their Chtvara (clothing) , pm- 
dapitc. (food), sayana (bedding), asaita (seating) and medicines. 
It was followed hy another gift of an -Ayrahara to the same Samgha 
then housed in a Vihiira called Asrama-vihara which wa.s conse- 
crated to Avalokitesvara. 

Sochi Sendee. There were also endowments of social service 
and works of public utility. Fa-Hien saiv more of these specially 
in what he calls the Middle Kingdom. Rest-houses were con- 
sti-ucted with ‘supplj' of beds and maltrc.sses, food and clothes’. 
While travelling through the U.P, Fa-Hien noticed, built along 
even 'out of the way roads, houses of charity providing for shelter 
with beds, food and drink,’ though one could not slay there inde- 
finitely. Fa-Hien further reports how these endowments were made 
in the shape of gifts of ‘ lands, houses, and gardens, with men and 
bullocks for cultivation, on the basis of binding title-deeds which 
were written out and which no subsequent kings dared disregard,’' 
Educational benefactions of those days were made in the form of 
grants of lands which could be profitably cultivated to produce the 
income required to maintain them. This meant that these Schools 
were equipped with efficient agricultural departments and staffs to 
look after their landed estates, their villages, their paddy fields, 
orchards, and also dairy-farms, as testified to by the later Chinese 
pilgrims, Yuan Chwang, and I-Tsing in respect of Nalanda Univer- 
sity. Fa-Hien also refers to public benefactions endowing free 
hospitals for poor patients, ‘orphans, widowers, and cripples. 'Tliey 
are well taken care of under an aitending physician and are given 
their prescribed food and medicine and are discharged when they 
are cured.’ 

Education and Learning. This i^ligious and cultural revival 
points to a sound system of education and adequate pro- 
gress of learning. Teachers are mentioned in insci-iptions 
by the titles of Achdrya and Upddhyaya and the pupils 
were called Sishyas. The Vpadhyaya is a sub-teacher who 
IS well up only in a part of die Veda or in grammar and in the 
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other Vedangas (see Nos. 56, 61, 71). Besides Sishyas, disciples 
were also called Brahmachdri^ (Nos. 22, 23, 39 and 60) . 

Learned Brahmin teachers were honoured by the title of 
Bhattas (Nos. 12, 39 and 81). Villages consecrated to the use of 
religious students (BreJrmaclians) were called Apj-alictras (No. 60) 
Religious students were grouped under Sdklids and Charanas (No. 
55) . Tliese were names of Vedic Schools following a particular recen- 
sion of one of the Vedas. In the inscriptions, the following Vedic 
recensions are mentioned, namely, Aupamanyava (No. 41), 
Balmicha (Nos, 40 and 60), Chliandoga-Kauthwna (No. 23), 
Katha (No. 22), Maitmyaniya (Nos. 19 and 36), Rdndyantya 
(No. 16), ToUtirlya (No. 56), Vd 2 asaneya (Nos. 22, 40, and 41), 
Vdjasaneya-Mddhyandina (Nos. 21, 26, and 81) and Vdjasaneya- 
Ka'>}va (No. 38). 

The three Vedas are called Trayi (No, 39) . There is a reference 
to Paramarslii Veda-Vyasa as the arranger of the Vedas (No. 21). 

A Brahmin acquainted with all the four Vedas is called a 
Chaturvedin (No. 16, 39 and 55). There were also Brahmins who 
specialized in one Veda, e.g., Sdniauedt Brahmin. Vedas are not 
mentioned individually in the inscriptions except Atharva Veda 
(No. 80). 

The interpreter of Vedic quotations and words is called 
Nmgama (No. 35). 

As regards the subjects of study other than the Vedas, we have 
reference to the 14 Vidyds (No. 25) comprising 4 Vedas, 6 Vedangas, 
the^ Piirdnas, Ml-mamsd,' Nydya and Dharma or Law; to Sanskrit 
and Prakrit poets (No. 33) ; to the grammar of Panini called Sald^ 
iuriya (No. 39); to Atharva Veda in which there was specialized 
study (No. 80); to Vydsa, the arranger of the Vedas, and son of 
Pa?’dsara (No. 31); to the Maliabhdrata (Nos. 26, 27, 28 and 31) 
and to its Saiasdhasri-samhitd (edition of 100,000 slohas) [ibid]. 

Some of the characters of the Mahdhhdrata are also referred 
to as being popularly known, viz., Yudhishthira (No. 38) called 
Dharinaraja, Vidura (No. 35), Vainya famous for hereditary virtue 
(ahhijati-gunena) (No. 17), Uddhava (No. 35), Sagara, whose 
60,000 sons dug out the bed of the ocean (ibid) , Bhagiratha 
(No. 17), Pxithu (No. 2). Raghava (ibid), Parlha (Nos. 18 and 20), 
Mandhata (No. 33), Manu, Bharata and Alarka (ibid), and Anu 
son of Yayati (No. 49) . 

hlethod oi Learning. AU this leammg was imparled orally 
by the teacher to his pupil. The subjects of study were not reduced 
to writing, and instruction had to be received by the pupil directly 
from the lips of the teacher uttering its words. There was hardly 
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available in tbe country any wiltten literature which could be 
copied and conserved and carried in manuscripts. As Fa-Hien 
states on the basis of his personal observation, the teacher’s words 
had to be 'heard, pondered over, and contemplated’ (as SriiU) by 
his pupils. In fact, all lesson and literature had to be lienrd. He 
further states that in the various countries of northern India through 
wliich he travelled, he always found that sacred works were 
handed down orally from one teacher to another, so that he could 
hardly find any written volume which he could copy. He found 
an exception only at one place, at the Mahayana monastery at 
Pataliputra where he found a copy of the ‘Disciplines’, some 
extracts from the Abliidhamma and complete .copies of two Sutras. 
To copy out these works, Fa-Hien was compelled to stay here for 
3 years in having to learn to write and to speak Sanskrit. There 
were thus no libraries in those days where knowledge could he 
stored up in MSS. The teachei^ were themselves the .livin g and 
walking librari es, and custodians of the nation’s heritage and stock 
of learning. ' ~ ' 

Popularity of Sansluit. The medium of higher instruction and 
the language of the cultured classes must have been Sanskrit in 
those days. All the Gupta inscriptions are written in Sanskrit, 
replacing Pralu-it or Pali of the earlier inscriptions. Very probably, 
while in the earlier times the inscriptions were written in Prakrit 
which was then read by the people at large, Sanslait, in the time 
of the Gupta emperors, displaced Prakrit as the popular language, 
for it may be assumed that epigrapbic records are meant to be read 
by the public. 

Its Cultivation by Kings. The spread of Sanskrit learning was 
mainly due to its patronage by kings some of whom became 
known as distinguished Sanskritisls themselves. For instance, 
Samudra Gupta was himself a poet, the author of a large volume 
of poetry (bahukarito.) , upon whom is bestowed the extinct title ^ 
of Kavirdja, ‘the prince of poets’, by Harishena. His poetical out-' 
put was known both for its quantity (a?iGlca-Icauya-Jcriyabhih) and 
quality. Many a poet could have earned his living from poetry 
like his {vidvajjanopajivya) , For his poetry was not obscure but 
clear (splmta) in its meaning and hence was popular, and won 
him much fame (klrti ) . 

But he was not merely a poet. He was well-ver^d in the 
Vedas and ^astras whose inner meaning (tattua) he understood 
and upheld (bJiartfa) . He was a ‘ path-finder a pioneer, in the 
study of the sacred Rigvedic hymns (sufcfa-warggah) . By his ver- 
satile learning, he ruled in the realm of letters (uidualloke) , as he 
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i-uled in the K-alm of politics, and W'on for himself a new kingdom 

of fame ntlrti-rii)yo) . He was the protector of religion whose limits 

{■prachira) he v/ould not permit' anyone to transgress. His learning 

penetraicd into the deepest truths of religion {vaidushyam tativn- 

hhedi). By his spirituality, he was worthy of the company of the 

sages. 

Literary Conferences. He made another contribution, to learn- 
ing by upholding its standard. He used to con^^ene Conferences of 
literary critics (budha-gwnitn) to judge of true poetry {safkdvya) 
and weed out (ahaia) that which would violate {viruddha) its 
dmnity (in). 

Samudra Gupta .as a Musician. Samudra Gupta was also a 
devotee of other fine arts, besides poetry. He was like a Ndrada 
and Twnbnrii in choral .skill and musical accomplishments (gari’ 
dharvadahia). His Lj'rist-type of coinage celebrates his skill in 
instrumental music and plajdng on the vvnd. 

Saba 'Vira-sena. Among other learned noblemen is mentioned 
Saba Vira-sena, the Minister (Sachiva) of that saintly emperor, 
iidjddhtrdjarshi Chandra Gupta II. He is described as a poet 
(kavi) who was also proficient in other scientific subjects like 
Etymology (.Sflbdditlic) , Logic (Nyaya).Qjid State-craft (Lokajna) 
(Ho. 6). 

Skanda Gupta. No. 13 describes the accomplishments’ of 
emperor Skanda Gupta ' of spotless soul ’ {(maldtmd) , who was 
well-versed in the knowledge of different tunes (tana) of music. 

Learned Clucfs. Matri Vishnu was a local chief who was a Rishi 
of a Brahmin (Viprarshi) who completed his Vedic study, and was 
gix'cn to the performance of Vedic sacrifices (Kratu-ydjl) (No. 19). 

Ihe local chief Vi^avarman is described as the equal of 
Sakra and Brihaspati (No. 18). 

Learning among Silk-Weavers. This inscription also describes 
how even the members of an industrial guild, a Guild of Silk- 
weaveis (Pattavdya ^reru), showed great aptitude for general cul- 
tural subjects, along with technical topics. Some acquired profi- 
ciency in Military Science (Dhanurvidyd) , some in Stories (Kathu- 
vids), and some in Astrology (JyotisJur). 

Literary Value of Inscriptions- The Allahabad Prasasti as a 
literary composition is creditable fo its author. Harishena. The 
Meharauli inscription is also a good piece of poetry. The Mandasor 
Stone inscrifition of Kumara Gupta 1 and Bandhuvaiman is the 
composition of the poet. Vatsabhatti. 

Centres of Ijcarrang, We ovm to Fa-Bion an account of the 
residential colleges or Vikdras of those day.?. 
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XJdyaiia. When he first crossed over to India, he saw in the 
country called Udymia Buddloism very flourishing and Sanskrit as 
the language of the country. 

GaiicUiara. His next move was towards Gandhara and its cities 
of Takshasila and Peshawar, all full of monuments enshrining the 
relics of the Buddha or incidents of his life^ ^ 

Panjab. In passing llirough the Panjab, he saw many monas- 
teries accommodating in all 10,000 monks, 

Mathura. Next, he came to Mathui’a where he found 20 monas- 
teries with some 3,000 monks, along the banks^of the Jumna. 

Middle I^ingdoiu. South of the Jumna began the Middle King- 
dom, the region of Brahmmism, with its high standard of culture 
and refinement. ‘ Throughout the country, no one kills any living' 
tiling, nor drinks wme, nor cats onions or garlic, The people do 
not keep pigs or fowls. There aio no dealings in cattle, no butchers’ 
shops, or distillorios in the market-places.’ 

This Middle Kingdom was the heart of the Gupta empire, and 
its Brahminical culture based upon non-violence, refined manners, 
customs, and dietary, must have gieatly impressed the Buddhist 
pilgrim. At Sanidsa, he saw a Vihdra of l,fl00 monks. 

Sravasli. Sravasl! wa.s a famous centre of Buddhism, full of 
its antiquities and remains. It was also a strong centre of Brahmi- 
nical culture. Fa-Hicn saw this region intellectually very active. 
jTilrere wuri? many as ihS Schools of Bi't^hmmiaxl Boctrmc and! 
Philosophy, each with its own ascetic followers who beg their food, 
but do not carry alms-bowls like the Buddhist monks. 

Pataliputra. The next important centre of culture was Patali- 
putra where Fa-Hien saw Aioka’s palace * still in existence', but the 
manner of his reference shows that Pataliputra did not occupy the 
same position in the Gupta empire as it did in the Maurya empire. 

Its Learned Tcacliers. Fa-Hien found at Pataliputra one 
Mahayana and another Hinajrana monastery. The former monas- 
tery was noted for a prodigy of leamhig, the Brahmin Buddhist 
teacher named Baivata to whom the whole country looked up as 
the highest authority in Mahayaim. He had as his associate another 
Brahmin teacher named Manju ^ri who was equally learned. 

Magadha. The civiliAtion* of Magadha impressed Fa-Hien 
very much, with its largest cities, rich and prosperous people, who 
Vied with one another ‘in practising charity of heart and duty to 
one's neighbour’. At their leligious processions of images carried 
m ‘four-wheeled cars of five storeys’, the Brahmins ‘ come to invite 
the Buddha showing their complete catholicity. 
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TaniJuk- In tlie country of Tamluk, there were 24 monasteries 
in one of w'iiich he stayed for 2 yeai^, ‘ copying out Sutras and 
drawing pictures of images’. 

Art of Coinage, A good deal of llie artistic achievements of 
the age is exhibited m the delicate workmanship of Gupta coinage 
111 its vaiious types. The variety of designs shown in the types of 
coinage gave great scope to Art. The general scheme followed 
the fashioning of this coinage is to exhibit on the Obverse the por- 
trait of the Idng concerned and on tiie Reverse an appropriate god- 
dess together with ^ the coi-responding accompaniments of asso- 
ciated symbols. 

The idng is shown in a variety of positions, shooting a tiger 
or a lion, playing on lyre, seated on high-backed couch, riding a 
horse or an elephant, feeding a peacock, holding a standard, or bow 
and arrow, or battle-axe. Among the accompaniments ai*e well- 
executed figures of Altar or Tulasi plant, Garuda, or Dwarf. 

The jfieverie is reserved generally for the figure of the goddess, 
the deity worshipped by the king, Ldkshmt in most cases, or Ganga- 
makara~vd1iaw\ to go with the Tiger on Obverse as symbolizing the 
conquest of the forested regions of which the Tiger is a native ; or 
Durgd’Simha-vdham, ^akti, to whose blessing.s the king owed his 
conquests; or Kula-Lakshim, the tutelary deity, the Goddess of 
Fortune to favour the royal family; or Sarasvat% as the Goddess 
of the softer arts of Peace going with the ViTid on Obverse. 

Tliere are departures from this general design in some coin- 
types The As^'amedha types of both Samudra Gupta and Kumara 
Gupta I omit the king on Obverse but insert in his place the figure 
of the doomed horse standing before and tied to the yupa, with a 
brick sho%vn to symbolize the altar, while the Reverse brings for- 
ward the Queen who is indispensable for the sacrifice, as well as 
the ceremonial spear. TJie Chandra Gupta I type shows a variety, 
the figures of both King and Queen on Obverse. The ICacha type 
introduces a new element on Obverse, the standard surmounted by 
the wheel or chakra of Vishnu. The Chhatra type of Chandra 
Gupta II introduces on the Obverse the typical symbol of royal 
authority, the umbrella which is appropriately held on his head by 
the dwarf. Specimens of his Lion-slayer type show a great variety 
in depicting the king hunting down-tiie lion in all possible positions. 
One shows him striking at the heart with the sword at close 
quarters. His Horseman type declares his paramount sovereignty 
symbolized by the victorious career and return of the horse, an 
embodiment of ajifavikramo. lEs silver coins for western provinces 
are adapted to the local conditions <5 newly-conquered territories. 
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They show on Obverse the bust of the king and not his full length, 
but on Reverse the Garu^a as token of Gupta sovereignty 
and not the usual goddess of Saka coins. The craftsmen 
were quite good at executing these adaptations. These coins 
introduce -for the first time the royal titles of VtkramadiUja and 
Vikramdilka eanied by the king at the zenith of his conquering 
career as a Sakdri, the conqueror of the Sakas, pushing the limits 
of his empire up to the western seas. Ilis copper coins show two 
new features ; Garuda eating up snake, and flower-vase (kalasa) 
on Reverse. The Horseman type of Kumara Gupta I has a variety 
in its legend, Ajita-Mahendrah, but the word ajita is retained as 
going with the invincible prowess symbolized by the horse. Kumara 
Gupta I as the ruler of both western and eastern India is entitled 
to issue both the Lion and the Tiger types of coinage recalling those 
two regions. ‘'His Peacock type is an innovation. Its Reverse re- 
presents a God and not'a’ Goddess',' the God of War, ICartikeya as 
Sakti-dhara and Mayiird-valtnna, with the appropriate legend 
Mahendra-himdrak expre.ssive of the king’s devotion to both these 
gods. His Pratapa type is unique in that it brings on the Obverse 
three figures, two females with the king between, and legend ^rt- 
Prafapali on Reverse. His silver coins for the western provinces 
declare in their legend the king’s religion more emphatically before 
the conquered Sakas than the coins of his predecessor, though they 
agree on Garuija as its symbol on Reverse. The legend uses with 
vengeance^ the expression Parama-bkagavaia while it replaces Vikra- 
maditya by Makevdradiitja. The .silver issues for the central pro- 
vinces have the figure of peacock on Reverse, as the copper coins 
show Garuda. Skanda Gupta’s Archer type introduces the appro- 
priate legend Sudhanvt. ‘ the skilled bowman ’, on Ohuerse. His 
King-and-Lakshini tyire is singular. It brings on Obverse both 
king, and the deity he worships, Lakshmi, whose figure is repro- 
duced on Reverse, too, to emphasize his devotion to Her as Knla- 
kakshtm to Whom he owes the restoration of the fallen fortunes of 
his family. His silver western issues continue the legend of his 
predecessor on Obverse, and on Reverse Garuda with outspread 
wings. They introduce two innovations, the figures of Bull and^ 
Altar on Reverse, and the titles Vilcrameditye and Kramdditya on 
the Reverse of the Altar type. 

The execution of all this variety' in designs and devices shows 
the originalit,v, resourcefulness, and adapting capacity of the crafts- 
men concerned in translating thought in terms of metal. 

Sculptures and Structures. Besides Coins, Gupta Art receives 
adequate expression in Monuments _and Sculptures. These are all 
19 
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connected with one or other of the different religions theii prevail- 
ing in the country and are meant to seiwe their interests. Only 
their most typical examples may be considered here. 

Saiva Sculptures. The temple of Bhitargaon in the Cawnpore 
district is profusely decorated with carved brick-work, and brilliant 
terra-cotta panels, illustrating Saiva themes. The structure is of 
the sixth century a.d. Of tiie same time is the famous temple at 
Deogarh in the Lalitpur sub-division of the Jhansi district, which 
is decorated with sculptures and panels showing a high standard of 
art. One of these, representing ^iva as a yogi, is one of the master- 
pieces of Indian Art in the opinion of V. A. Smith, In Kosam m 
the Allahabad district has been found a very artistic sculpture of 
Siva and Pdrvati with an inscription dated 458 a d. Some ^aiva 
images have been found at Kaman in Ajmer, e.g , the linga bearing 
faces of Brahmu, Vishnu, Siva and Surya, and a sculpture depict- 
ing the marriage of Siva and Pdrva^. Eka-mukha lingas have been 
discovered at Khoh and Bhumra. Tlie Khoh specimen is a master- 
piece of art. 

Krislma Sculptures. The worship of Vishi^u is also represented 
in many a monument. One of the cave-temples in the Udayagm 
Hills, bearing an inscription of a.d. 401, has some fine sculptures 
representing the incarnation of Vishnu as Vardha and also the 
goddesses Gangd and Yamwtd, standing respectively on the mdkam 
and kaehchhapa. In the same neighbourhood, at a place called 
Pathari, is found a temple containing a massive relief on the 
nativity of Krislma, showing how the new-born babe lies by the 
.side of the Mother, watched by five attendants. It has been con- 
sidered as the finest and largest piece of Indian sculpture by Beglar. 
The Deogarh temple also has a panel representing Vishnu reclining 
fon Ananta, the Serpent, the symbol of eternity^ At Mandor near 
Jodlipur have been found fragmentary sculptures of the fourth 
century a.d., depicting beautiful Krishna-scenes including the 
raising of Mount Govardhana. 

Surya Sculptures. The Bhumra temple shows an image of 
Suiya dressed like the famous Kanishka statue at Muttra Museum. 
He is not shown with his horses. But seven horses appear in the 
sculpture Kaman (Ajmer) - 

jiuddliist Sculptures. Buddhism has insphed some of the best 
examples of Gupta Art in the form of images. The Mankuwar Stone 
Image of the Buddha bearing an inscription dated ad. 448 is sup- 
posed to be an example of Kushan Art, but is of the Gupta age. 
The Mathura Jain Image, which is dated 113=a,d, 432 in its inscrip- 
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tion, also corresponds to the Kuslian type. These examples show 
how cultural history outlives political history. / 

Some of the best examples of Gupta Art are found aV^rnath. 
In these images Gupta Art has achieved its complete emancipation 
from foreign influence, and a synthesis of different artistic elements 
and traditions.. As pointed out byJDrfgpgol, the Buddha Image 
of the pei'iod exhibits a new and purely national development, and,, 
indeed, represents a new type which in artistic merit is infinitely 
superior to its predecessor (the Kushan Image), Some of the 
Buddha statues of this period, by their wonderful expression of 
calm repose and mild serenity, give a beautiful rendering of the 
Buddhist ideal. The indications of the drapery having been ahnost 
wholly discarded, the monastic robes are merely marked in out-’ 
lines. On the contrary, the halo encircling the head of the Master 
becomes lavishly decorated with floral and foliated ornament. 
Evidently the real significance of this ‘ Circle of Light ’ (prabhd- 
mandala] was completely forgotten. The Gupta sculptors thus 
succeeded in their effort to eliminate or modify those features 
which in the Kushan period still indicated the foreign origin of the 
Buddha image (Smndth Museum Calalocme) . 

The Sarnath seated image of the Buddlia in the act of his 
preaching the fu'sl sermon is considered as one of the masterpieces 
of Indian Art, and of its Gupta style piarked by its symbolism. 
Thus the wheel and the two deer carved on its pedestal indicate 
respectively the Dhrirma Chakra, and the Mrigaddva, where the 
wheel was first turned. His hands arc shown in the position known 
as~^harina-Chakra-pravartaua-mudm. Indeed, there was a great 
development in the mudrds in the Buddhist Iconography of the 
times. 

We also see in these Gupta Buddhist sculptures more import- 
ance Being given to the figure of the Buddha, as compared with 
other figures which, though associated with Him in life, are now 
much reduced in size, and subordinated in position. 

While early Buddliism banned the direct portraiture of the 
Buddha, Gupta Art was not trammelled by such restrictions and 
was free to fashion His figure in large numbers and in a variety of 
forms. Images of the Buddha were installed in the monasteries in 
their cells, in their special chapels and temples, and even in theii' 
outer niches and relic-towers. 

Another marked feature of the Gupta Buddhist sculpture is 
that it is dominated by the cult of the Bodhisatlvas, which is now 
very pronounced. 

We have many an image not merely of Maltreya, but also, and, 
in particular, of Avalokilesvara. 
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Tile Samalh excavations have also brought to light certain 
other features of Indian Art of the times. There is introduced into 
Buddhist Art the figuring of numerous deities derived from, the 
Brahminical pantheon, such as Vai^avana, the Gbd of Wealth, the 
Goddess of Fertility, Vasudhara, the Goddess of Plenty, T^a, 
Marichl, and the like. 

Tlie expansion of the Buddhist pantheon and multiplication of 
images of new deities naturally resulted in a decrease in the pro- 
duction of sculptures dhectly bearing on the life of the Buddha. 
In this respect, Gupta Aii. differentiates itself fium the Gra^o- 
Buddhist Art of Gandh^a which addressed itself so much to the 
task of representing in stone and sculptures every possible incident 
in the life of the Buddha. For the same reason it is seen that while 
the earlier Art of Bharhut and Sanchi was so much inspired by the 
Jdtakas, Gupta Art has drawn upon other sources such as 
Brahmimcal. 

Schools of Art. It will thus be seen that the Art of the Gupta 
Age is represented in the main by two Schools, those of Math ura 
and Benares. Mathura v/as the older School which continued the 
traditions of Kushan-Gandhara Art and penetrated into distant 
parts where its products were in request. That is why its product 
like the Buddha Stone Image is found so far from Mathura at 
Mankuwar in Karchana in Allahabad district. Mathura work is 
knotvn from its material of mottled red stone quarried at Kai’ri in 
Mathura district, and also by its foreign features, The product of 
the Benares School is also declared by its material of Chunar 
sandstone, and its artistic features which are h’ee of foreign 
influence. It also produced a new type of Buddhist stelae which 
are used to depict in the old Gandhm’a style the incidents in the 
Buddha’s life, typical eight or four incidents, and, in some cases, 
even one incident elaborated in detail. 

Metal linages : Pataliputra School. Gupta Ai*t is also seen in 
some singular metal images of which the best examples are the 
Buddha Image found at Nalanda and the collosal Buddha Image 
found at Sultanganj in Bhagalpur district.' These examples are 
taken to point to a third School of Gupta Art, called by R. D. 
Banerji the Pataliputra School, which culminated in a separate 
Eastern India School with its own style and technique. 

Other Centres. Besides these centres, there are other minor 
centres of Gupta Art at places like ‘TTdayagiri, 'Bliilsa, Fran, 'i>eo- 
garh,'T)asapura orTvIanda.sor. For instance, we have already seen 
how at Deogarh, Brahminical subjects are introduced for the first 
time mto reliefs. 
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' National Awakening. Posl-Maurya and pre-Gupta Art o£ 
northern India was shaped by Hellenic inliuencc and. Mahayana ~ 
Buddhism. As we have seen, Gupta Art has been inainly influenced 
by Brahminical religion or Hinduisrn, the popular religion o£ the 
^country. Tlie political conditions of the Gupta empire were favour- 
able for creative cultural movements. The whole country was poli- 
tically unified and fell the stirrings of a new life. A newly roused 
national spirit expressed itself in indifferent spheres of thought and 
action. '-’Its effects were .seen in the field of Art and Architecture. 
Art acquired a new structural procedure. From imitative, Art 
became creative, abandoning the servile copyings of meaningless 
foreign fonns, and reaching out to more rational principles of archi- 
tectural composition. 

The First Tcmjflc. The outslandnig innovation introduced in 
the field of Architecture was the use for the first time of dressed 
stonc-raasonry as an important step taken in the technique of build- 
ing construction. Arcliitcctuvc, composed of .stone-masonry, was 
firskscon in the emergence of the Hindu temple. 

In this connection, it may be useful to note that Brahminical 
thought did not for long favour an elaborate architecture. For 
instance, the .§ataj)al/ia Brd/mun.ia dcscj-ibes a Hindu shrine as con- 
sisting of two sheds, ‘ formed of posts and beams, and covered with 
reeds and mats’. Tliis kind of simple construction is seen in the 
bas-reliefs of Bharliul and Sanchl, showing fire-altars and shrines 
which wore practically unroofed, .so that religious service and 
rituals were performed in the open air. Perhaps the earliest 
example of a Brahminical slonc-slructure is the Vishnu shrine at 
^esnagar near the Heliodorus Pillar, and hence of 2nd century b.c. 
Brahminical religion insisted on the contemplation of the Formless, 
in which Art could not originate. For the object of Art is to render 
and present 4hc Infinite and Formless in terms of the Finite and 
Form. Art arose from the irrepressible popular craving for wor- 
ship of God in a visible form. So the deity had to be enshrined, 
and structural shrines came into being. 

Extension of Temple Arcliitcclure. We may trace the evolu- 
V tion of the structure of the Hindu temple in its different stages : 
(1) A leafy bower, (2) a hut of reed, (3) a cella of wood and bricks. 
Eventually emerged in the Gupta period the sanctum of stone : 
the garbha-griha^ a small cell with only one door-way so as not to 
intrude upon the inner darkness conducive to contemplation. 
Within was enshrined the effigy of the deity. The walls of the 
interior were naturally devoid of ornament but not so was the 
exterior of the temple. The outer side of the door-way came to be 
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riclily carved, and to the door was added a porch for shelter, which 
appeared as a pillared portico in the later-Gupla examples. 

These smaller Hindu sanctuaries were not yet glorified into 
regular temples. They wore only shrines or chapels. Along with 
these stone-built structui-es there appeared excavated chambers, 
vrith attached structural porticos as seen in the Udayagiri caves. 

Scope for Elaboration. The evolution of Gupta temple-archi- 
tecture had these small beginnings marked by a flat roof and pil- 
lai’ed portico. They gave room for artistic elaboration in regard 
to the following features, viz., (1) The shape of the pillar and its 
capital (2) The ti-eatment of inter-coluraniation (3) The continua- 
tion of the architecture as a string-coui-se round the entire building 
(4) The design of the door-way. 

Examples. The elaboration of these features may be seen in 
the following typical examples : (1) The temple at Tigawa in Jub- 
balpur district, (2) The Narasimgha and other shrines at Eran, 
north-east of Bhilsa, (3) A temple at Sanchl, (4) The famous 
temple at Bhumara in Nagod State, (5) A temple at Nachna in 
the Ajaigarh State, (6) A group of rock-cut sanctuaries at Udaya- 
giri near Sanch!. 

Tigawa Temple. Of these examples, the most typical is tlie 
Visliriti temple at Tigawaj^ It keeps up the small size of the sanctum 
and the cella. The aiTangement of tlie portico-pillars and the 
inter-columniation leaves a wider inteiwal in the middle than on 
either side. The design of the pilJai* is typically and strictly Gupta. 
It consists of the following parts : (1) a massive abacus surmounted 
by a device of lions; (2) a capital resembling a vase or kalasa 
(or inverted lotus) ; (3) a short shaft of many sides ; (4) a plain 
square pedestal. 

The design of the pillar takes after the famous Garudadhvaja^ 
of Besnagar, while the lion is a link with the Asokan capital. 

The other new feature of Tigawa temple is the shape and deco- 
ration of its door-way. The upper angle of the door-way departs 
from the older Buddhist device of a dryad embracing a tree or a 
Yakshi. Instead, it shows on one side Yamuna on tortoise and on 
the other side Gaiiga on mahara. Thfe device becomes very pro- 
minent on the door-ways of later-Gupta temples, and is carved on 
the base of the door-post. 

The most important feature of the Gupta capital is the Purjia- 
kalasa, ‘ the Bowl of Plenty typifying a renewed faith, suggesting 
■the ‘ vase-and-jlower ’ motif, one of tlie most graceful forms in the 
whole range of Indian Architecture. 
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Temples at Bliiiinara and Naclma. T]ie Siva j^mple at Bhu- 
the Par vatiJemplc at Nachtia^ which arc probably to ba 
dated earlier than a.d. 500, add a new feature, a procesional path 
which IS open in one case and roofed m the othc]*. In each case, 
the door-ways sho^v typical Gupta design, -wdlh their over-hanging 
lintels, figure-panels in the upper corner, and general ornate treat- 
ment. The spirited floral scrolls and crisp-inodeliing, the chiselled 
patterns on lintels, recall the brush fonns of the Ajanta fj'cscocs in 
their artistic workmanship. TTiic Bhumara tcmi^Ie, indeed, is noted 
for its ornamental sculputurcs. decorated gateways, fine arabesque 
medallions, ?cTrti)nn?cIias, and ceiling decorated with figures of 
foliage, creepers, and breakers. It lias also fine Chnitj/a-windows 
with medallions bearing the figures of Gaiicsfi, Brn/nna. Ynma, 
Kuhera, Kdrtikeya, dancing on Bull, Sfmja. Kama, and 

ilfahishasuramardini. 

Dcogarli Temple. The Deogarli temple adds a pyramid iai tower 
over the sanctum (the first appearance of the sikhara), and also 
four porticos supported on a row of four pillar.s to each of the four 
sides of the temple. The door-way is also charged with abundance 
of decorative additions. 

Pillai'S. Eosidc.s those tcmplc.s, Gupta Art is also represented 
in several free-standing pillar-s such as the Budha Gupta Mono- 
lithic Pillar at _Eran dated a.d. 48'1. and the earlier more famou.s 
Iron Pillar at DolhC The shaft of the former is surmounted by a 
lion-abacus. It supports at the lop a slaluetlo of god Vislmu. The 
pillar is 43 feet high. The Iron Pillar at Dellii was removed to its 
present site from its original site at Mathura or a hill near the 
Beas. It was presumably fashioned lo the order of emperor 
Kumara Gupta I about a.d. 415, because the inscription it bej^rs 
describes the exploits of his father Chandra Gupta II. Its height 
is 23 feel and 8 inchc.s. It is composed of pure malleable iron and 
is over six tons in weight. It is a remarkable testimony to the 
metallurgical skill and to the capacity of the foundry to have forged 
such an object. 

The temples of the limes were constituted into Corporations 
which issued their own Seals. Such Seals have been discovered at 
places like Gaya, Vaisali, and Bhita. One bears the legend ^^n- 
V^is?ii>itpada-S'mmt-Md 7 Ui/aiia' and was issued by the Vtshnupada 
temple at Gaya. Tlie upper part of the seal bears figures of 
Vishnu’s symbols such as mace, conch, and wheel, together with 
symbols of Siva, Surya, and Chandra. A Vaisali seal bears the 
legend ^ Bhagavaio AeZityasya and was issued bi'^ the temple of 
the Sun. Its upper part bears the figure of an altar as symbol of 
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the Sun, Some seals figuring the fire-altar have also been found 

at Bhita. 

Varnasrama-dharma. Social life was based upon the orthpdox 
Hindu system designated as Varnasrama-dharma, the system 
rnarhed by division of society into Varnas or Castes and of life into 
graduated stages known as A^amas.'-'lt was the duty of the 
sovereign to uphold the social order and prevent confusion and 
unlawful mixture of castes. Abhayadatta, Governor (Rdjasthdniya) 
of a Province, is described as ‘ the protector of castes ’ (varimk) and 
his successor Dhaimadosha as preventing the mixture of castes 
(vat'na-sahkara) (No. 35) . 

The Brahmins as the highest caste represented the highest 
standard of intellectual and moral life to merit social respect. They 
produced Yogis intent on concentrated contemplation {dhydna- 
elcdgrapara) for achievement of siddhi (self-fulfilment) and mohsha 
(salvation), and also Mtoits who with devotion (hhakti) gave 
themselves up to total and extreme (Svra) penance as their only 
concern in life (tapodhana) (No. 18). In the Kwramadd/i^d^ ins- 
cription of the reign of Kumara Gupta I {El, X, 72) , the Bralnnins 
are noted for their penance (tapali), Vedic study (svddhydya), 
and proficiency in the Mantras, Sutras, Bkdshyas, and Pravachanas. 
They won the respect of the king. Mahai-aja Hastin is described 
as ‘extremely (atyanta) devoted to gods and Brahmanas’ (No. 21). 
As we have seen, the inscriptions are full of grants of lands and 
agralidras to Brahmins to help them in their life of learning and 
religion and perfoimance of expensive Vedic ceremonies like 
Agnihotra and Pancha-mdhdyajnas. Brahmins were respected for 
their piety by followers of all religions. For instance, a village is 
described as a hol 3 ^ place for its association with saints {sddhu- 
samsarga-pxita) , while' a Jain nobleman named Madra' takes credit 
to himself in his inscription (No. 15) for his attachment (pnti) to 
dvija-guru-yati, * Brahmins, religious preceptors, and ascetics.’ A 
royal family had its own preceptor or dclidrya. Queen Prabhavatl- 
gupta made a gift" of a village to her family-giirii, Acharya Chanala 
Svaml^ a member of a Brahmin colony (agralidra) of Chdiurvidyas 
(those who are learned in the four vidyds) (El, XV. 39) . A city, is 
spoken of as being purged of its sins and infirmities by the singing 
of prayers by hundreds of Brahmins engaged for the purpose by 
its Mayor (No. 14) . Matri Vishnu is a rare example of a Brahmin 
king ‘ who was like a Rishi (viprarshi) , devoted to the duties of his 
order {svakarmdhhirata) , and performance of Vedic Sacrifices 
{Kratu-ydjl) , well-read in the Sastras and Vedas’ (No. 19). 

A Brahmin was assigned to the Gotra or lineage by which he 
was known. The inscriptions tell of the following Gotras as being 
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then prevalent. These are : Atreya (No. 5G) ; Aupamanyava 
(No. 23) ; Bharaduo-ja (Nos. 56, 60, 81) ; BMrcjava (No. 22) ; 
Ga^itama (No. 26) ; Go(«i)7fl (No. 67) ; Kunvci (No. 20) ; Kdsyaya 
(No. 56) ; (Nos. 41, 41, 56) ; Kaxdsa (Nos. 6, 2l, 22) ; 

Mtindgalya (No. 56) ; P«7‘«-sarya (Ibid) ; Sandilyfi (Ibid) ; ^nWca- 
raksha (No. 39) ; Sakiianeya (No. 27) ; Sdiydyana (No. 56) ; 
Varslmgaxia (No. 16) ; Vdsidn (No. 22) ; Vnisa (Nos. 38 and 41) ; 
Vdtsya (No. 56) ; Visbyn-nriddlm (Nos. 55 and 56) ; Asva and 
Ydy. Brahmins were also known by the Vedas they followed, e.g., 
Sdmavedx BraJtniiiis. 

Though Castes were ordinarily confined to the pursuit of their 
prescribed Crafts, the inscriptions record some exceptions, as we 
have already seen. Minister Mayiira-rakshaka was a Brahmin and 
so also was the chief Matri Vishnu. Minister SikharasvamI was 
also a Brahmin of the class called Chhandogas whose Gotras were 
/Isun and Vfljiu (Karamadanda inscription). Kshatriyas also figure 
as traders' (No. 16). 

'•-''^ere are also on record ca.scs of inter-caste marriage. Brahmin 
Ravikirti is married to a Kshatriya named Bhanugupta (No. 35) . 

ICings were given to polygamy, e.g., Chandra Gupta II, and 
Kumara Gupta T, as already shown. But the chief queen was 
possessed of a high constitutional status so as to figure on coins 
as participating in the king’s osvamcdlin. A woman had her 
sirldham out of which she makes a charitable grant (No. 62). 
SatT was know (No. 20). 

Economic Conditions. Tlie facts and data of economic life and 
organization have been already dealt with in the account of the reign 
of each particular king, Wo may here give a general view and 
summary of these. 

The outstanding fact of the economy of these tijnes is the 
organization of industry or handicrafts under Guilds called i^yculs. 
Their corporate character is brought out by the seals which were 
^ issued by them. The abundance of seals found at only one city 
like VaisalT shows to what extent these Guilds played their part in 
the economic life of the country. ‘'/These VaisalT (Basai'h) seals 
bring to light the Guilds (mgamas) of B aidters (greshth T-s) , Traders 
(sttrtliftTjalias) and Merchants (fcitlikas) . Sometim^^hese Guilds 
federated themselves into a larger Corporation, as in the legend, 
^.Srcslitht-Kuli/ca-Nit/ama’, i.e., the Corporation of Bankers and 
Merchants. There are again many seals testifying to the corporation 
formed by the federation of th e three Guilds of Bankers, Trader s 
a nd Mercha nts. One seal also has the legend ProthameiWika 
showing that he was the President of the Guild of Merchants. As 
20 
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Dr. T. Bloch who discovered these Vai^li seals points out : ‘ It 

loolcs as if during those days, something like a modern Chamber 
of Commerce existed in Upper Lidia at some big trading centre, 
perhaps at Pataliputra ’ (Archaeolo^cal Survey, Annual Report, 
1903-4, p. 104) . It will be apparent from these numerous seals that 
Vaisali in those days was a very flourishing centre of trade, banking, 
and business. 

Some of the inscriptions of the time of the Gupta emperors, as 
we have seen, bear sufficient testimony to the growth of these 
Guilds for which the established technical term is Srent. The Ind or 
Copper-p late inscription of a.d. 465 mentions a tailik n-Krpm.. CnUd 
of^iimen, of which the President (Pmvara) is named Jivanta. 


This Uilmens’ Guild was trusted even by a Brahmin with the 
custody of his donation to be held by it in perpetuity (djasrikam) 
under a contract which was registered (nihaddha). The Bihar 
Stone Pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta also records the creation 
of a permanent endowment aptly called akslia yanivl in''favour of 
a guild of the town of Ajapuraka. 

The Mandasor inscription of the reign of KTn-nav a Gnpta TIL 
(No. 18) inenuons a Guild of Siik-Weavei^ iPatiavdm and 

its prospero us finances as shown by its construction of an _un - 
equalied temple of the Sun. 

These Banlting functions were sometimes undertaken by other 
bodies than these ^rei.iTs. For instance, the governing body of the 
Malidvikdra at Kakanadabofa (Sahchi), the Arya SaThglia with 
its Executive called the Panchamandali, received a permanent 
donation for the benefit of its monks (No. 62) . Similarly, the 
Temple Committees also received pciTnahent gifts of cash or kind 
for perpetual supply of some of the requisites of worship such as 
sc^ts, incense, flowers, or lights, as shown above. 

The main point of banking involved in these transactions is 
that these Coi'porations gave facilities to private philanthropists by 
taking permanent custody of their gifts, the corpus of which they 
held intact as trust-property (akshayanwl) . They also allowed 
payment of interest on these permanent deposits and agreed to 
spend this income on the objects mentioned by the donors. That 
they were paying interest on their deposits shows that they were 
investing to profit these deports on their own account. The rate 
of the profit must have been greater than the rate of interest paid 
out. TLus these Guilds, acting as Trustees, gave great stimulus 
to private charities by guaranteeing their security against loss, 
embezzlement, or misappropriation. 
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The Gupta empire was based upon a money-econoray, a; ® 
shown by the abundance and variety o£ types of coinage in golu, 
silver, and copper in circulation in all its parts. 

A reference may also be made in this connection to the con- 
struction of Public Worlcs of Utility in those days. Glimpses of 
some of these arc given in tlie inscriptions. The largest of such 
works is the totnka or the reservoir named Sitdarsaaa wfiich was 
originaly constructed in the lime of the Maurya emperor, Chandra 
Gupta, about 750 years back, by damming up the courses of the 
rivers rising from the hills near Girnar (Girinagara) by means of 
a rocky cmbanlcment ; but this embankment, in the time of Skanda 
Gupta, burst as a result of continuous rain creating a breach in it. 
The engineers of those days wore, however, ehicienl enough to 
repair the breach within two months, and by executing proper 
masonry work (sami/ak-cduitha-npalena) reconstructed the embank- 
ment, with a length of 100 cubits, breadth of 68 cubits and 7 men's 
heightrrahout 40 feel, 

The second reference to these engineering works occurs, as 
already staled, in the'^angdhar Stone inscription of Visvavarman 
who endowed his city built on the bank of the Gargara with wells 
for irrigation (udpT), tanks (mddr/«)» temples and halls of gods 
(suTnsrtdma-sab/id), drinking-wells (udap'Xna), parks (upetuana), 
of various kinds, causeways (saiitlcrama) and reservoirs of water 
(dirQliilc4) . 

Similarly, the Mandasor Stone inscription describes how Ldta- 
Vishaya was adorned with temples {deva-kxiUi) , assembly halls of 
gods (deua-sabhd) and ui/i«ras, with rows of storeyed mansions 
(prdsddiwrwhi) like rows of aerial chariots (virndna-mdld) which 
were as high as the hills. 

^ Political Conditions: Royal Succession. The Gupta emperors 
generally nominated their successors on the throne. Chandra 
Gupta I announced his nomination of Samudra Gupta as his 
successor before his Council or Sahhd. The Riddhapura inscrip- 
tion also hints at such nomination in the expression tatpdda- 
purigriklia. In the case of Chandra Gupta II, his nomination by 
lus father is indicated in the expi-ession iai-parigrilnia (No. 4), an 
expression repeated in Nos. 12 and 13. Inscription No. 61 prepares 
the way by describing him as the saVputra of his father. 

Imperial Titles. Tlie inscriptions already dealt with mention 
the following titles usual for the emperor : Paramadaivaia. Parahia- 
^haUaraha, Mahdntjddhhdja and Priihivipdla (Damodarpur Copper- 
plate inscriptions) ; Paraniesvara (No. 46) , Samrdi (No. 33) , Elcd- 
dhirdja (jNfo. 32) , and Chahravariin (No. 39) . The king received 
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subjects in the UpasthdTia or Darbar-Hail 


These are called in the inscriptions Nripa^ Nri- 
I or Mahdrdja (No. 18). or a Mahasd/nianta, a feu- 


|s assisted in his administi-ation by a Chief Minister 

kescribed as ‘his third eye’ (rajnoh pitlyameva 

chakshuii) (No, 17) . 

There were also other officers attached to the royal household 
such as the Mahdpratihdra (the Chief Usher of the palace), the 
Vinayasura (whose function seems to have been to announce and 
conduct wsitors to the king), the Sthapati-Samrai (probably super- 
intendent of the attendants of the women’s departments) (No. 26), 
and the Pratinartaka (who was the Official Chronicler or Minstrel) 
(No. 39). 

His Chief Secretary who was of the rank of a pro\'incial gov- 
ernor is described on a Vaisali seal as Sn-Parama-hhatidraka~ 
pddiya. 

An important officer of the Palace staff was the superintendent 
of the royal kitchen called KJiddyatapdkika. 

The king as a conqueror employed special officers (j/uJcta- 
purushas) to administer the difficult charge of restoring to the 
vanquished the properties seized by him (vibhava-pratyarpana) 
(No. 1). 

Administrative Divi.sions. The inscriptions indicate a hierarchy 
of admini.strative divisions from top to bottom. The territory of 
the empire is called a rajya (No. 55) , a rdsktra, deia or 
The word pnthivl (Damodarpur) is also used along with the word 
avanl. Instances of these are S^lkul^-desa, (No. 5), Dabhdla-desa 
(No. 19), Surdshtra-avani (No. 14). 

The empire or kingdom was divided into provinces. A pro- 
\dnce is called a Bhukti such as^Pu^ravardhana-hhukti (Damodar- 
pm) . Tira-hhttkti (Basarh seal), Nagara-b/mfcti (No. 46), and Utta- 
ramandala-hhukti (Gunaigarh inscription of Vainya Gupta). A 
province is also called a Pradesa, such as Airikina-pradesa. It is 
also sometimes called a Bhoga. and its Governor a Bhogika. (Nos. 21, 
23, 26, 27. 29 and 30). Below the province, and a part of it was 
the Vishaya or district. We have reference in the inscriptions to 
the following Viskayas: Kotivarska (Damodarpur), Khdddpdra 
(Damodarpur 1, 2 and Dhanaidaha) , Pancha-nagarl (Baigram 
Charter) , Lata (No. 18) , Vaisali (seal) , and Antaravedi (No. 14) . 
A part of a district is called a VUM in some inscriptions (e.g. P&hdd- 
piir) . The Vtthl i.s connected v/ith the series : Vitlu-Matidala- 
Pdrsva-Grdma (ib.). A Faridpur grant of Dharmaditya mentions 
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the Vislmyapafi of the Vdrttfca-inaiidata. No. 39 of Fleet gives tlie 
series : DJid.ra-Patli.a7ca-Gra«ia. A Union of Villages is called a 
(No. 25) and Sft7i£afca (No. 26) . Smaller units or divisions 
of a village are called Patta and Agralidra (No. 22) . 

Prowiicial Administration. The Head of the Province is called 
in the Damodarpur Copper-plate inscriptions. 
He is also called Go'piCi (No. 14), Bhogilca, and Bhogapaii. No. 35 
employs a new term Rdjast/i<in%a. The term is thus explained by 
Kshemendra in his Lo/coiiralcaia i Praja-pdlawlrlham-udvahati- 
rakshayati cha sa rn.;i(istMnjyah, i.c., ‘the officer who shoulders 
the burden of protecting and promoting the welfare of the subjects b 
but the term is used for lower officials in Nos. 38 and 46. 

Sometimes, the Governor may be the king’s son (RdjapiUra 
DevahhaUdraka in Damodarpur Copper-plate 5). The Minister in 
attendance on the royal governor is called KimdraiTidiya. 

The Head of the Province was attended by a staff of private 
secretaries to act as intermediaries between him and the adminis- 
tration, and communicate his orders to them. Those are called in 
the inscriptions Diltas.. DiKakos, or Ajiid-cIdpaJcas (No. 22). Thus 
these offices involved great trust and responsil^ility and wore given 
only to the higher officei's of tlm rank of a Rajoslhdiuyrt and a 
Uparikaj as the mouthpiece of the sovereign or the Head of the 
administration. For instance, a groat frontier king Mahasamanta 
figures as a Dutnka who communicates the royal gift to the Kumdrn- 
matyas concerned, showing that his official position was superior 
to that of the Knvidrdmdtya. It appears that the officer comple- 
mentary to the DilfaJcas was tho scribe called Karaim-Kaynst/ta who 
put into writing the royal order and held the high office of the 
kings’s Minister for Peace and War (Sdndkivigrahika) (Gunaigarh 
inscription of Vainya Gupta). 

The provincial adipinistration included the following staff as 
Heads of Departments as mentioned in the Vai^U Seal inscriptionst 
(1) Baldd/iikaraiii/ca. the holder of the office of the head of the 
army or ihe militai’y, balddhikaraijta ' (2) Dandapctsadliikaraiiika, 
the Chief of the Police (3) Ranabhdn^rifca, the Chancellor of the 
military exchequer. (4) Mahdda-^avdyaka, Chief-Justice (5) 
Vinayn-stJuti-sthdprt/ca, Minister for Law and Order (6) Bhaidsva- 
pati, Commandant of the infantry and cavalry. The Commandant 
of the elephant-force- is called Mahdpihtpafi in Gunaigarh inscrip- 
tion of Vainya Gupta. It also testifies to another officer who 
controlled five district offices, like a modern Divisional Comi-nis- 
sioner. A Faridpur inscription of Dharmaditya mentions an officer 
called Sddhanika who had to deal with debts and fines (sddhana) 
and was hence a judicial officer. 
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The Allahabad Pillar inscription adds the office of Sendpati or 
Commander-in-chief. 

'-^T'he Mallasarul Copper-plate inscription of king Gopachandra 
mentions the fbllo^ving additional provincial officers : (1) Kar- 
tdknttka (Head of the executive) ; (2) Bhoga-patika (offi.cer-in- 
charge of a bhoga or di\dsion) ; (3) Tdddyuktaka (Treasury 
officer) ; (4) Hiranya-sdmuddyika (Currency officer) ; (5) Anrna- 
sthdnika (Superintendent of silk-factories) ; (6) Audra-hgika 

(Collector of the udranga tax) ; (7) Ckauroddharanika (Inspector- 
General of Police) ; (8) Agrahdrika (Superintendent of the 

agrahdras in the province). 

District Administration. The Head of the ' District is called 
Vishayapati. -The civil station or the -headquarters of the district 
bore the name of Adhishthdna. The office is called Adhikaraiia. 
The City-Magistrate is also called Drdngika (No, 38). Thus a 
VaiMli seal contains an inscription ^ Vaisali^adhishthiina-adhi- 
karam\ The executive officers of the district are called by the 
generic names of Savivyavakdn (Baigram and Nandapur Copper- 
plate inscriptions) and Ayuktakas (Nandapur Copper-plate inscrip- 
tion) . The District Magistrate was helped in his administration by 
a I'epresentative body of officers mentioned as follows : (1) 

Mahattaras (Village Elders) (2) AskfaktilddhikaTanikas (probably 
officers in charge of groups of 8 kulas or families in the local area) 
(3) Grdmika (Village-Headman) (4) SauVcika (Collector of 
customs and tolls) (5) Cauhnika (in chaa*ge of forests and forts) 
(6) Agrahdrika (in charge of the agrahdras, settlements dedicated 
to gods or Brahmins) [No. 12] (7) Dhruvddhikaraiiika (in charge 
of land revenue) (No. 38) (8) BhavdagdradhikTita (Treasurer), • 
[EIj XII, 75] (9) Taldvdtaka (Village Accountant) [No. 46] (10) 
VtkhetayiUL (Collector of Taxes) [ET, XII, 75] and (11) Pustapdla 
(the Notary and Keeper of Records) . 

The District Records-office is called Akshapatala imder the 
departmental head called the Mahdkshapatalika (Nos, 39 and 60). 
The Department of Records comprised clerks who had to write and 
copy out records and documents. These \vriters are called Diviras 
{No. 27) and Lekhakas (No. 80) , while the documents are called 
Karanas (No. 56) and were kept in the custody of the Registrar 
called Karanika. The officer drafting the document is called Kartri 
or ^dsayitri {EJ, XII, 75) . 

Besides these officers with specified functions, there were also 
employed in the district office what may be called general superin- 
^tendents designated as Sarvddhyakshas (No. 55) under whom were 
employed men who were of noble lineage and called Kulaputras, to 
guard against corruption. 
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city AdniinistraiioD, The Mayor of the city is called Purctpula 
f<juiiaigai'h inscription), or Nagara-jRafcshnica (No. 14). There was 
also an officer who controlled the Mayors of different cities, Pura- 
pdla-Upariha (Gunaigarh inscription) . The Mayor of Dasajjura is 
called (No. 18).'^ city was governed by a Munici- 

pality called Parishol, as in the case of the city of Udanakfipa. A 
city had a special officer as a Superintendent of D/ianna^sfila.s. who 
was calied'-^uasat/iifcfl, (Mallasarui inscription of Gopachandra) . 
''^he Pahadpur Copper-j^late inscription of g.e. 159:r;A.n. 479 
and_pLtho time of emperor Budha Gupta gives new details regard- 
ing local administration, it refers to the executive officers of the 
district as Ayuktahas and to the cily municipality [adliis/illidna 
(=city) — acl/iilcaroiia (—municipal office)] headed by (Pnropa) 
the Mayor of the city (Aryn-iiipara-srcsItlJu) . The proposals for 
transfer of land in the village are in the first instance referred to 
the standing non-official Village Council consisting of (1) leading 
Brahmins (Bnllnaanottaros) , (2) leading villagers (Malin({«ias), 
and (3) representative householders (fCittuinbincdi) . 
w.^'The Damodarpur Coppor-plaic inscription No. 3 also gives 
slightly different details. It composes the Village Council of 4 
classes o_f_membcrs, Viz.. (1) Maliattaras^ (2) AsIifa-IcitlndlukaiaRds* 
"(3) Gr«nhkfls, and (4) KiUunibinas (householders). 

Sources of Revenue and Taxation. These arc indicated 
in the records of grants of land specifying the benefits 
and immunities which the grants caiTicd for the beneficiaries. 
These are thus mentioned : (1) Vclraitga (probably the land-tax) ; 

(2) Uparikara (^n tax levied on cultivators who have no proprie- 
tory rights on soil ^ — Fleet) : (3) Vaia (unexplained) ; (4) Bhuta 
(probably what i.s ‘ grown a.s distinguished from ‘ withered ’ 
‘vdia') (5) Dhdnya; (G) Hiranya (gold); (7) Adeya (what is 
to be surrendered) ; (8) Vni.slililcrt (foicod labour, if necessary) ; 
(9) DosdparadJjn [Fines from Ten Offences., viz., (a) three offences 
of the body, theft, murder, and adultery ; (b) jour offences of 
speech, harsh words, untruthful word.s, lil3cllou.s words and point- 
less words ; and (c) three offences of mind, coveting other’s pro- 
perty, thinking of wi'ong, and devotion to what is not true] ; (10) 
Bhoga (enjoyment) ; (11) Bhdga (share). No. 55 of Fleet’s 
‘ Gupta Inscriptions ’ indicates very well, though negatively, the 
obligations imposed by the State on a village rendered free by the 
lung’s grant ; ‘ It is not to pay taxes (akaraddyl) ; it is not to be 

molested by the regular troops or police (bhata) , outlaws (ckdta) ; 
it is not to yield increase in its cows and bulls ; nor in its flowers or 
milk, pasturage, hides, and charcoal; nor any taxes on salt or wet 
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salt, on sale and purchase, or produce of mines ; it is not to contri- 
bute forced labour or surrender its hidden treasures and deposits, 
the Idripia and npaklripia (unexplained) We may also cite in 
this connection the Poona Copper-plate inscription of Prabhavali- 
gupta (El, XV, 39) recording her grant of a village to her family 
Guru, Acharya Chanala Svami belonging to the community or 
agrahdra of Chaturvidyas. The record enumerates the following 
exemptions (pavihdra) carried by the grant : ‘ freedom fi’om 
molestation by soldiers (bliata) and the king’s umbrella-bearers 
(chlidtra) ; not yielding the right to pasturage (chdrdsana) , hides 
(charma), ai.igdra (charcoal), the purchase (Jereni) of fermenting 
drugs (Ichiufi) and inines (/chdnaka), not -yielding the right to 
increase of cattle ; not to supply animals for sacrifice ; not to give 
any share of flowers and milk, or hidden treasures and deposits, 
together with klripta and upaklripta (probably sales tax) 

Bengal Inscriptions. In conclusion, it may be noted that most 
of the Bengal inscriptions of the period are remarkable for the 
concrete details and data they contain as regards land-transactions 
and the light they throw upon the working of the village adminis- 
tration. These inscriptions may be enumerated in the chronological 
order as follows : — 

I. Reign of Kimiara Gupta I (a.d. 415-455) . 

(1) Dhanaidaha Copper-plate inscription of g.e. 113=a.d. 432. 

(2) Kalaikuri Inscription of 120=a.I). 439. 

(3) Damodarpur No. 1 Copper-plate inscription of g.e. 124=: 

A.D. 443. 

■■ Same No. 2 of the year g.e. 128=:a.i>. 447. 

(5) Baigram Copper-plate inscription of G.E. 128=:a.d. 448. 

II. Reign of Budha Gupta (c. a.d. 476-495) . 

<r- (6) Damodarpur No. 3 Copper-plate inscription of a.d. 476. 

(7) Pahadpur Copper-plate inscription of g.e. 159=a.d. 479, 

(8) Damodaipur No. 4 Copper-plate inscription of g.e. 163= 

A.D, 482. 

(9) Nandapur Copper-plate inscription of g.e. 169=a.d, 488. 

III. Reign of Narasimlia Gupta (a.d. 495-533). 

(10) Gunaigarh Copper-plate inscription of Vainya Gupta of 

G.E. 188=a.d. 507. 

IV. Reign of Kumara Gupta III. 

(11) Damodarpur No. 5 Copper-plate inscription of g.e. 224= 

A.D. 543. 
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V. Reign of Dliarmaditya. 

(12) Faiidpui Copper-plate msciiption No 1 of Dharmaditya 

(13) Same No 2 

(14) Mallasarul Copper-plate inscription of Vijayasena and 

Dharmaditya 

VI Reign of Gopacliaiidra. 

(15) Fandpur Coppei -plate inscription of Gopachandia 

Land Tiansaclions The evidence of these msciiptions has 
been alieady consideied m connection with the reigns of the kings 
associated with them It will suffice heie to notice only some of 
its geneial featuies 

As a lule, the entiie cultivable land of a village was settled 
and distiibuted into holdings among its householdeis (kutumbrna/i) 
Land that was required for a pubhc purpose or a chanty could 
not be taken by government out of those settled holdings of peasant- 
proprietors It had to be taken out of the fallow and unsettled land 
of the village without distuibmg the existing holdings (/ciitumbi- 
TinTii karsimiid-iurodJu •ithane) 

Such land has been desenbed by a variety of terms used in 
the different msciiptions It should be (1) aprada (unsettled), 
(2) aprnJiata (not tilled) (3) astamba (devoid of vegetation), 
(4) kbilfl (fallow), (5) SAimidayababya (not pioductive of any 
income oi icvenue), (6) nprati/caia (not yielding any revenue), 
(7) not causing any loss of revenue to tho king by its grant or 
alienation by the king (nn knschtt rajartlin-unodha/i) , (8) iitprati- 
kara (not assessed) 

But such land, though uncultivated, was cultivable It could 
be profitably brought under the plough and would bung additional 
levenue to the State {upachaya) Tliat is why the State charged to 
its donor the customaiy salc-nncc {viki aya-mai yadd) which it 
could beai Out of its yield, the donoi was also able to cieale an 
endowment to maintain his chanty It is thus called a ksheUa, a 
plot that could be cultivated to piofit 

Land was lequned as a building site for pui poses of a home- 
stead (udstu), 01 foi digging tienches (stJiala) and gaidemng 
(talaucrtaka) 

The grant of these lands by the State foi charitable purposes 
was governed by a paiticular rule called mvldhcnma or apradd^ 
dharma The lule is that the chanty must be iiievocable and a 
permanent one so that the land granted foi it could not be given 
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away or transferred to any other party to .profit as if it. were private 
property. It was to be treated as trust-property aptly c&lled 
akshaya-nlvi, to remain intact for all 'time without any diniunition 
(afcsliaya) , and inalienable, * ' ' ' 

The inscriptions also show that the unsettled land of the village 
was government property. When a slice was taken out of it for 
purposes of a charitable grant of the aforesaid description, it., was 
done by government suspending its standing, rule as to its non- 
transferability (anuvritta-apraddkshayanivl) . 

The government in making the grant had also to make sure 
that it was-not to pay for the land granted any compensation due 
to its dispossessed proprietor (akinchit-praUkara)', if any. This 
stipulation also indicates that such land must not come out "of 
settled plots and holdings, but out of unsettled fallow land (khiln 
kshctra ,] . 

One of the Faridpur grants, however, mentions a gift of land 
which was not kKila-or aprahata-but vapa-kshetra, i e., land 
which was already under cultivation, for which a higher-price was 
also charged by the State. 

Plots were marked out from one another by ash (tusha), 
charcoal and the like {angarad^) , by pegs (kilaka) , or by boundary 
signs (^Tndhngdni) which were prominently visible (drishtUrndtra- 
pravadhena). 








PIATE X 





PLAl) \I 



iJcogarh Templr gale wa) wuh il«; Jamb of four decorated poet- showing from right 
lo left 

(1) Doorkeeper [Pralihan) surmounlcd b) foliated scroll [PatravaUi or 
i Pairalala) 

(2) A female dancer surmounted by figures of amorous couples (Mitjiuna) 
l->) Another female dancer with oilier dancers above 

A Dwarf (Pramalha} surmounted b) the Tree of Prosperity {Sri Vnlsha) 




PLATE XIII 



Seated Buddha Image of Samath admitted on all hands 
as a masteipiece of art 



kOfaARHtiMpLE. 

Deogaih Temple showing the beginnings of the ^ikhain 
(bs restoied by B N Chaudhun, BB AMIE, M R San I (Lond ) Aichitect Calcutta) 



PLATE X\^ 



Restored Bhitargaon Temple of about 4th Century ad. in 
Ca\vnpore and its restored porch (from Percy Brown's 
Indian Architecture) 





t>LATE XVl 



Sculpture in Cave No 5 at Udayagxri ^depicting the 
descent of Ganga and Yamuna from Heaven to 
Earth, and ultimately, into the Sea lepresentod by 
its Lmd Vaiuna Ganga is maiked out as standing 
on lier Ynhana or vehicle, Mnfcoia (alligatoi), and 
Yamuna on Kaclichhapa (toitoise) This is the first 
time that the images of Ganga and Yamuna appear 
in Indian sculptuiv^w^ the levjval o(_Biahmanisrn|^ 
jjndei the Gupta Empire, and its conquest of the^ 
countries associated with these two iiveis 


PLATE XVn 



Boar-Incarnation of Vishnu from '^Udayagiri Cave_ No. 5. With His right tusk, the God 
lifts up the tiny figure of goddess Prithivi out of the floods overwhelming Her, a pictui'O 
of strength and determination in carrying through His cosmic mission • of rescuing 
Mother Earth. 
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Beas 68 151 

Bedva 8 

Beglar 146 

Beloia 42 

Benares 1, 4, 63, 64 76, 113 118, 121, 
123, 148 

Benares School of Art 1 
Bengal 9, 24, 25, 58, 68, 69, 70, 74, 102, 
105, 109, 116, 121, 123, 125, 130, 132, 
160 

Berai 42, 77 
Besnagar 3, 29, 149, 150 
Betul 42 

Bhadrarya 98, 136 
BhadraryaJ{§ 98, 136 
Bhaga 3 

Bhagalpur distiict 148 
Bhagavata 3 
Bhagavati 136 
Bhagiratha 140 
Bhagirathl 7 

Bhamodra Mohotta Copper Plate 
inscription 102 
Bhandara 42 

Bhandarkar, Dr D R 27, 52 68 75 

Bhandarkar, Sir R G 16 

Bhanu Gupta 122-125 153 

Bharadvaja 120, 153 

Bharasivas 7, 8, 9, 14 

Bharata 140 

Bharatpur 25 

Bhargava 120, 153 

Bharhut 148, 149 

Bharsar hoard 121 

Bhartridaman 7 

Bhasa 52 

Bhaskara 85 

Bhattarka 102, 103 

Ehattasah, N K 24 

Bhavanaga 7 

Bhawanagar 76 

Bhavani 136 

Blwoosotaka 29 

Bhavasrij 136 

Bhida GO 

Ehilsa 3, 26, 48, 148, 150 
Ehlma 44 
B5ilma 1 22 

Bhimavarman 92, 96, 103, 112, 136 
Bhita 13, 151, 152 


Bhitaigaon 146 

Bhitari Seal inscuption 36 40, 74 9o, 
104, 106, 107, 108, 109, 122 
Bhitaii Stone PiUai jnscuption 36, 40, 
46, 74, 77, 92, 93, 96 
Bhoja 47 
Bhoja 11 104 
Bhoyila 85 
Bhroach 3 
Bhtunaka 5 
Bhumra 146, 150, 151 
Bhutapati 136 
Bihar 105, 116, 134 
Eihai Sharif 11 
Bijayagarh msciiption 25 
Biiaspur 21 

Bilsad Stone Pillar inscription 36, 40, 
46 58, 72, 78, 81 137 
Bloch, Dr T 40, 154 
Bodleian collection 101 
Bodh-Gaya 29, 63, 133 
Bodhisatlva 1, 2 113, 147 
Bogra district 74, 84, 85 
Bombay 23, 44 
Bialima 146 151 
Brahmadatta 115, 121 
BrahmanI 88 
Brflliwo-Pw cna 116 
Brahmaputra 124 
Brahmanya 137 
Brahml (Mother) 08 
Brahml script 28, 57, 70, 90 
Bnhaspati 137, 142 
Brihaspatlsvai a 134 
Bnhat-samhtt£ 6n, 24, 25 
Buddha 1, 2, 59, 63, 78, 113, 138, l-^S, 
147 148 

Buddhas, Previous 62 
Buddhamitra 78 

Buddhism 58, 59, 80, 105, 134, 138 

Buhlor 19 

Bulandslialir 29 

Bundelkhand 7, 23, 47 

Burdwan 15 

Buna 76 

Burgess 44 

Buxar 4 

C 

Cambay 102 

Cambay, Gulf of 5 

Cambay plate 66 

Cawnpore 46 

Central Asia 3 

Ceylone 17, 29, 63, 133 

Chakrabhrit 98, 135 

Chakra-pahta 95, 96 97 98 135 

Chakra-svamin 68 

Chalukya king 22 

Champa 63 

Champavati 20 
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Ch^unda 98 
Chanala-svanu 152, IGO 
Chanda distiict 21, 42 
Chandagrama 115 
Chandasena 14 
Chandi 34, 87 

Chandra 7 9, 10, 14, 25 68, 69 70, 71, 
125 

Chandia-devi lOB, 107, 108 
Chandra Gupta 1 1, 8, 10, 13-16, 17, 18, 
25 33, 37 69, 100, 107 136, 144 155 
Chandia Gupta II 1, 5, 7, 12, 14 15, 17, 
21, 24, 26, 28, 33, 36 43, 44, 45-71 
75 81, 90, 93, 100, 105, 107, 133, 136, 
142, 144, 151, 153, 155 
Chandragupta Maurya 155 
C/mndinqupfa Maurya nnd His Tunes 
34 

Chandra-prakasa 17 
Chandramsa 7 
Chandravnlli inscription 8 
Chandravarma 9, 10 29 68, 69 
Chara\ 5 

Chashtana 6 7 28 
Chaturvedm 140 
Che-Ii-ki-io 11 
Chenab 26 
Chera kingdom 23 
Clietas 2 

Chhandoga-Kauthuma 140 
Chhandoga 78, 153 
Chhaharas 5 
Chhatisgarh 44 
Chi-nii-kia-po-mo 28 
Cluna 58, 59, Cl 04 
Chin-Yeh 58 
Chiratadatta 74, 81 
Chitor 3 

Chitrakutasvamm 135 
Chukshas 5 
Chunar 148 
Coimbatore district 23 
Colaii lake 21 
Comilla distiict 24 125 
Conjeevaram 22 
Cunningham 25 
Cutch 6, 101 

D 

Dabhala 24, 156 
Dabok 24 
Dahrasena 26 
Daksha 124 
Dakshamitia 5 
Dakshina Kosala 44 
Damaghsada 6 
Dama]ada G 
Damana 21 
Damodara 135 


Damodai-pur Copper plates 73, 76, 80, 
81, 82 84, 85 86, 113, 115, 119, 128, 
135, 155, 156, 157, 159, 160 
Damoh district 27 
Dandekara, Dr R N 48 74 
Dandin 21 
Darel 59, 134 

Dasapura 9, 37 72, 80, 112, 148, 159 

Datta 11, 46 

Dattabhatta 75 

Daltadev: 36, 46, 107 

Davdka 10, 24 

Dawson 67 

Deccan 47 

Delhi 68, 151 

Delhi lion Pillai inscription 7 25 
Demetiius 3 
Deotek 46 

Dcogarh 2, 146, 148, 151 
Dovadatta 11, 62 
Devadattaka 11 
Devadroni 79, 135 
Dcvagupta 46 
Devdka 11, 69 
Devakl 137 
DevapaJa 105 
Dcvaputias 70 
Devarakshitas 9, 10 
Dcvaiajn 45 
Dcvaiashtra 22, 23 
Devasena 43, 44 
DevasrI 46 
Dovavishnu 98 
Devi 136 

Devt-Chandraguptam 1, 66 
Dhanada 137 

Dhanaidalin 80 81 84 110 156, IGO 

Dhancsa 137 

Dhananjayn 22 

Dhanyavishnu 119, 121, 122 

Dhaia 29 

Dhaiana 12 

Dliaiapatta 104 

Dharasena I 103 

Dhanna 140 

Dharma-devi 72 

Dharmadosha 124 152, 156, 157, 161 

Dhoyl 21 

Dhriti-mitra 114 

Dhritipala 114 

Dhrui^bhuti 19 

DhruvadevI 46 66, 107 

Dhiuva-svamim 12, 46 

Dhruva-sarman 137 

Digambaras 118 

Dinajpur distuct 113 IIG 

Donagi^a 116, 117 

Drona-simha 102, 103 

Duiga 2, 34 37, 55, 56 87, 136, 144 

Duimitras 77 

Dvadasaditya 325, 130, 132 
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E 


Elamanchi 22. 

Ellichpura 76. 

Hliot 66. 

Ellor-taluq 22. 

Endapilli 22. 

Eran 75, 123, 148, 150, 151. 

Eran inscriptions 8, 23, 30, 3G, 39, 46, 
48, 119, 121, 122, 125. 

Erandapalla 21, 23. 

Erandapalli 21. 

Erandol 21, 23. 

Esagarh 75. 

Eta district 72. 

Euki-atides 3. 

Euthydemo-s 3. 

F 


Fa-Hien 1, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 
79. 94, 95, 98, 133, 134, 138, 139. 141, 
142 157, 159. 

Falona 60, 

Faridpur 105, 118, 119, 162. 

Faridpur Copper Plate inscription 130, 
131, 132, 157. 

Fcrgusson 44. 

Feniz Shah Taghlak 68. 

Fleet 7. 11, 15. 17, 23, 25. 28. 31, 36, 
45, 46, 48, 51, 72, 73, 92, 106, 112, 
121, 157, 159. 

Fyzahad district 49, 72, 135, 

G 


Gadhwa 79. 

Gadhwa Stone inscription 45, 51, 92. 
Galsi 130. 

Ganapati Naga 28. 

Gandhava 4, 59, 143, 148. 

GandMra Art 1. 

Gandharva 137 
Ganesa 151. 

Gahga 2. 35, 37, 38, 13G, 146, 150. 
Gahgadhara inscription 9, 73, 79, 80, 
155. 

Gangas 48, 74. 

Ganges 7, 11, 13, 25, 02, 63, 76, 90. 
Ganj 7. 

Ganjam district 21. 

Ganjam Plates 16. 

Garde, M. B. 12. 

GargarS 80, 155. 

Gdrgi-Samhita 3. 

Garhwal 24. 

Gauhati district 24. 

Gautama 153. 

Gautami-pufra 5, 6, 7, 13, 42, 43. 
Gaya 8, 15, 63, 105, 151. 


Gaya Copper Plate 17. 

Gcdrosia 73. 

Ghatotkacha 11, 12, 44, 75, 81, 107. 
Ghosh, A 109. 

Ghugrahati 119. 

Ghugrahatl Plate 132. 

Girinagara 6, 155. 

Gimar 6, 25, 28, 39, 95, 96, 155. 
Goalunda 132. 

Gobi 64f 

Godavari dish'ict 21, 22. 

Godavari river 44. 

Gomati 59. 

Gomati monastery 134 
Gondavana 21. 

Gondophernes 3. 

Gopa 124. 

Gopachandra 130, 131, 132, 158, 159, 
161. 

Gopalasvami 132. 

Gopalganj 132. 

Goparaja 123. 

Gopasvamin 111, 

Gorakhpur distiict 92, 

Gotama 153. 

Govardhana 5, 146. 

Govinda H 104. 

Govinda IV 66. 

Govinda-gupfa 12, 46, 49, 50, 75, 81. 
Govinda Lord 135. 

Govjndasvam! 80, 85, 98. 

Greek invasion S. 

Grierson, Sir George 4. 

Grumbates 27. 

Guhanandi, Nigrantha 
Sramanacharya 118, 

Gujerat 44, 48, 76, 77, 90, 102. 
Gujja-chandra 66. 

Gunaighor 109. 

Gunaighar Copper Piate inscription 
125, 131, 139, 157, 159, 160. 
Gunavarman 22. 

Gunekagrahara 125. 

Gwalior 2, 72, 75. 123, 


II 

HamTrpur 76. 

Hanumat 137. 

Kara 136. 

Haribhata 73. 

Harishena 19, 26, 40, 43, 44, 141, 142. 
Hari-svamini 78. 

Harjavarman 16. 

Harsha 12, 132. 

HarsJiacharita 1, 20, 49, 66. 

Hastin, Parivi-ajaka Maharaja 11, 120, 
llSB, 152. 

Hasti-varman 22. 

Holiodorus 3. 149. 

IBmavatchcIihikara 116, 117. 
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Himalayas 58 
Hinayatia 58, 59, GO, 62 
Hindukush 64 
Hiuen-Tsang 1, 24, 69 
Hiung-nu 3 
Holkar 38 
Hooghly G4, 105 
Hormisdas 4 
Hormizd 4 
Hui-chien 58 
Hui-ckuig 58, 59, 60 
Hui-Wei 59 
Hui-Ymg 58 

Hunas 89, 94, 95, 102, 108 109, 121, 122, 
123, 124 

Huvishka 4, 27, 32 

I 

Indoi Coppei Plate 154 
Indonesia 29 
India 95, 109, 137 
Indradatta 12G 
Indrapuia 92 9G 
Indus 3, 6, 59, CO 
Ssa 130 
Isvara 136 
Ibvaradatta 2G 
Isvaiasena 2G 
Isvaravasaka 51 
Isidoi 5 
I-tsmg 11, 139 

J 

Jahnavi 137 

Jainism 80, 98, 138 

Jam Tlrthankaras 2 

Jajava 132 

Jalauka 2 

Jambavati 137 

Janardana 119, 135 

Jayachandra Vidyalankaia 15 

Java 29 

Jayadatta 115, 121 
Jayadeva I 15, 24 
Jayadeva II 8 
Jayanandin 115 
Jayanatha 21, 111 
Jayaswal, K P 29 
Jayavarma 9 
Jayesvara 136 
Jessore 105 
Jetavana-VihSra 60 
Jhansi 2, 26 145 
Jiva-daman 7 
Jivanta 99, 154 
Jodlipur 9, 146 
Joghalthembi 6 
JohiSwar 26 

Jubbulpoie district 20, 24, 150 


Jumna 20, 23, GO, 76, 119, 143 
Junagaih Eock 92 93 94, 100, 101 102 
Junnai 2 

K 

Kabul 4, 27 
Kacha 17, 18, 35, 144 
Kachchha 6 
Kadambas 8, 47, 74, 78 
Kadphi^s I 3 
Kadplnses II 3 

Kahaum. Stone Pillai inscuption 92 
93, 95, 138 
Kailasa 72, 80 
Kakas 26 

Kaknnadabota 26, 49, 50, 56, 79, 138, 
154 

Kakubha 96 

IQkustliavarman 47, 74 

Kalchuii Em 21 

Kalajkun 74 80, 81 82, 84, 157 

Kalidasa 2, 3, 39, 47 

Kallgliat 100 

Kalindl 103, 119, 121 

Kabnga 2, 22, 44 

Kalyana-vairnan 14 

Kilinadova 137, 150 

Kanian 146 

KamaiOpa 16, 24, 69 

Kamta 24 

Kanakamuni 62 

Kanarese country 7, 44 53 

fCanauj 76 

Kanchl 22, 23 

Kanhcn mscuplion 6 

Kanishka I 3. 4 27 32 59 14G 

Kanishka II 4 8 

Kanva 153 

Kanvas 2 

Knpila 52 

ICapilavastu 62 

Kopilosvara 130 

Kapili 24 

Kapisa 4 

Kapitha 60 

Karamdanda 49, 67 , 72, 79, 82 135 152 
153 

Kaiasliahr 59 134 
Kaiaskara 14 
Karcbana 148 
Kaimmanta 24 
Kaipatika 114 
Karri 48 

Kaitxkeya 78, 80 88 137, 145, 151 

Kartnpura 24 

Kasbghar 59, 134 

Kasiputra Bhagabbadia 3 

Kasmua 4 

Kasyapa 62, 153 

Katba 140 
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Kathlav/ar 6, 48, 56, 58, 70, 9Z lOI, 102. 
Katuria 24. 

Katyayana 12. 

Katyayani 13G. 

Katyur kingdom 24. 

Kaumarx Ambika 88, 98. 
K<fttrax«lt-5Ia?iotS(i»a 1, 8, 14. 
Kaundinya 153 
KauraJa 21, 23. 

Kau^i 116. 

Kausambi 18, 20, 92, 96, 103. 

Kautilya 2S. 

Kautsagolra 111, 120, 153 
Kaveri 22. 

Kivyalanhara 17* 

Kdvyam'lla 29. 

Kuuya-mtTTxarfisa 67. 

Ker^putra 23. 

Kbadapara 81. 156. 

Khandesb 21, 23. 

Kharapallana 4. 

Kharavela 2. 

Kharparas 27. 

Kharaparikas 27, 

Kha^a Ssdcha 120. 

Khoh 146. 

Khoh Copi>er Plate 120. 

Khokrakol 25. 

Kholan 59, 134. 

Kidara Kushans 4, 27. 

Kielhom 104, 105. 

Kinnara 137 
ffipin 4, 

KSlishena 14- 

Koklmukha-svamin 116, 117, 136. 
Kokamukha-tTrtha 116 
Koka river 116. 

KoUcru lake 21. 

Kelor.g 24. 

Konkana 6. 26, 44, 77. 

Koiala 9. 20, 44. 78. 

Kosam 92, 96, 136. 146. 

Kotab State 8. 

Kota-Irula 14, 20- 
Koibiira 21 
Kothxiraka 42. 

Kotbura-pollachi 2.3. 

Kotivarsha 74, 8i, 116, 121, 12g, 155. 
Kottura 21, 23. 

Krakucbchbanda 62 
Kramaditya 110-112. 

Kripura 125, 125. 

Krishna 22. 74. 94. 146. 

Krishna Hao, B. V. 21, 
Krishna-varman 74. 

Kritanta 137. 

Kshatrapas 5, 6, 45, 53. 90. 
K^hemendra 47, 157. 

Kubcra 22. 137, 151. 

Kubaranaga 46, 47. 

Eujula 3. 


Kukura 6. 

Kulaipa 6. 

Kulavriddhi 81, 85. 

Kulluka 84. 

KumaradevI 13, 15. 33, 37, 107. 
Kumara Gupta I 9, 16, 26, 40, 48, 48, 
49, 52. 56, 89, 72-91, 101, 107, 114, 
116, 134, 136, 137, 138, 144, 145, 151, 
152, 157. 

Kumara Gupta II 105, 107, 108, 109, 
110-113, 120, 121, 1S8, 154. 

Kumara Gupta III 36, 40, 74, 104, lOG, 
108, 109, 122, 125, 128, 129, 157. 
Kumarapala 104. 

Kuramaravyabhatta 79. 

Kumaun 24. 

Kunlala 7, 44, 47, 48, 77, 78. 

Kurlabar 1. 

Kusasthaii river 22, 

Kushan 1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 27, 28, 31, 32, 
33, 34, 36, 37. 

Kushan Art 1, 146. 

Kua 116. 

Kusika 52, 

Kusthalapura 22. 

Kusumadhvaja 3. 

Rusumapura 3. 

Kuttalur 22. 


h 

Lahore Copper Seal 7. 

Lokshmi 32, 34, 85, 35, 37. 38, 51, 53, 
54, 35, S7, 77, 87, 89, 91, 93. 95, 100, 
110, 135, 137, 144, 145. 

Lakuli 52. 

Lala 4. 

Lalitapur 148. 

Lata 44, 72, 80, 81, 112, 155, 156. 

Liaka 4. 

Liaka Kusulaka 5. 

Lichchhavis 8. 13, 14, 15, 24, 33, 37. 
Lokanalha 130. 

Lokapala 137. 

Loka-prakasa 157. 

Lucknow 12. 

Ludhiana 25. 

LumbinI 62. 

m 

Madanapala 104 
Sflidhava 135. 

Madhsva HI 74. 

^ladhari 26 
Madhyainika 3. 
ivtadradcsa 26, 

Madrakas 26. 

Madras 44, 152. 

Madura 2.3. 
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Magadha 2, 4 8, 11, 13 14 62, 63 103, 
123, 127, 132, 143 
Mahabhauava 134, 136 
MnJtcibJwiafa 25, 20, 140 
MaJwbhashya 26 
Maliabodhi 11 
Mnhadeva 79, 126, 136 
MahadevI 104 
MahSkaniara 21 
MabanadI 21, 44 
Mabarashlia 23, 26, 44 
Mahasena, Svanii 78, 81, 137 
Mahasthana 84 
MaUavlra 9S 
lAaViaylma STi, 7ft, 7ii, lift 
Mahendia 21 
Mahendragin 21, 124 
Mahondragin Pillar inscuption 21 
MahendrSditya 72-91 
MaliendrI 98 
Mahondia Pala II 104 
Mahesvaia 6 52, 134 130 
Malicsvaia Naga 7 
Mahesvaii 88, 98 
Mahl 44 

Mahishamaidini 136, 151 
Mahishasuia 137 
Mnhishmati G 
Mailraka dynasty 102 
MaitrayanTya 140 
Makara-V«^iana 136, 144 
Maitioya Bodhisattva 59, 147 
Malabar 23 

Mallasaiul Coppei Plate inscription 
130, 158, 159, 161 

Malavas 6 9, 10 23, 44, 48 49 53 
56, 72, 77 102, 109, 121, 123, 124 
Mambanos 5 
Manabali grant 104 
Mandasor 25, 29, 72, 75, 112, 148 
Mandasor inscription 1, 9, 16, 49, 52, 
69, 72, 79, 80, 81, 82 124, 142 154, 
155 

Mandhata 6, 140 
Mandor 60, 146 
Mangalesa 104 
ManjusrI 63, 143 
Manieuwar 146, 148 
Mankuwai Stone Image inscuption 73, 
78 

Mantaraja 21 
Manu 84, 140 
Maunsmnt\ 30 
14ft 

Mdikandeya PuntiiA 34, 89 
Marshall, Sir John 13 
Maru 6 

Marwar 6, 20, 29 69 
Mathura 1, 3, 4, 5, 7 14 17, 20 25, 
45, 46, 52, 60, 66, 70, 70, 79, 136, 138, 
143, 148, 148, 151 
Matila 29 


Matn-cheta 124 

Maln-Vislinu 119, 121, 122, 142, 152, 
153 

Maltila 29 
jaaudgalya 153 
Maucs 3, 5 
Maukharis 8, 13 
Mamya Empue 143 
JVIauiyas 2, 62 
Mayuia-Rakshaka 153 
Mayura-samian B 
Mayuia-vahana 146 
Moghavan 137 
Meghavavna 17, 29, 133 

10, 68, 71, 135, 142 
Mok<ila 77, 78 
Menandei 3 
Midnapui 105 
Mdiuakula 123, 124 
Mihiiapuii G8 
Mihiresvaia 136 
Mihnda 3 
Jthhiida PanJio 3 
140 

Minerva 89 
Minnagaia 5 

Miiashi, Piincipal V V 42 43, 44 
MitiadevI 108 
Mlochchhas 14, 89, 94, 95 
Monghyi 119 
Miigadava 147 
Mngasikhavano 11 
Miidra-Jlakshasa 1, 66 
Muia-dvish 135 
Murshidnbad distiict 11 
Muiundas 28 
Mysoi'e 10 

N 

Nabhaka 115 
Nachna 150, 151 
Naclnic-ki-talax 7 
Ndgas 7, 9, 29 30 
Nagabhatta 7 
I4agadatta 29 
Ndgadeva 130, 132 
Nagaiabhukti 156 
Nagaiahara 59, 60 
Nagasena 14, io, 20, 29 
Nagod Slate 120, 150 
Nagpur 42 

ft, ft, 7ft 

Naigama 140 

Nalanda 1, 11, 17, 63, 107, 108, 109, 148 
Nalanda School of Art 1 
Nalanda Seal inscription 36, 122 
Nalanda University 139 
Nandapur Coppei Plate inscription 
119, 1S8, 160 
Nandavithi 119 
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Nandi 2S, 2?, 13C, 137. 

Nandivardhana 42 
Nandivarman II 22. 

Nandiyasas 29. 

Nara 337, 

Narada 142. 

Naradalia 126. 

Kara-Narayana G2, 80. 

Narasimha Gupta 105, 107, 108, 109, 
122, 123, 124, 160. 

Narasiriihapura 26. 

Naravanna 9, 10, 23, 69, 73 
Narayana 135, 

Karayani 88. 

Karendrasena II 43, 77, 78. 

Nanvar 29. 

Natya 140. 

Ndtya-Darpana 1, 66. 

Natorc 84. 

Nausarx 72. 

Navasarika 72 
Nawanagar 76. 

Nellore district 22. 

Neminatha 98. 

Nepal 13. 15, 24, 116 
Nepal inscriptions 8. 

NUapallin 22. 

Nrniad 6. 

Nin’an 59. 

Nishada 6. 

Nizam 44. 

Nowgong district 24. 

O 

Odra 9. 

Ocsho 28. 

Orissa ft. 

Oudh 3. 9, 13, 25, 69. 

Oxus 4. 

P 

Padmavatl 7, 20. 

Paharpur 84, 119, 156 
Pahaipur Copper Plate 117, 159, 260. 
Pahiavas 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Paitlian 44. 

Palaghata 23. 

Palakada 22. 

Palakka 22, 23. 

Palar river 22. 

Palasa-vrindaka 115. 

Pala^nl 97. 

Pali 141. 

Pallava 22. 

Panch^a 19. 

Paiich-nagari 81, 85, 156. 

Panclia Stupa sect 118. 

Pandava 25. 

Pandoonoi 25. 

PaTiini 12, 25, 26, 140 


Punjab 4, 25, 26, 28, 31, 60, 89. 
Pas~Yun 58. 

Paramartha 105, 

Parasara 52, 140. 

Parasarya 153. 

Paravani 88, 90. 

Pariviajaka kings 24 
Pariyatra 6. 

Paimadatta 94, 98, 97, 102. 

Parsva 79, 98, 138. 

Partabgarh 104. 

Partha 123, 140. 

Parthians 3. 

Parrati 92, 99, 146, 151. 

Pa^pati 52, 136. 

Pataliputra 3, 8, 13, 14, 20, 48, 49, 53. 

62, 63, 141, 143, 148, 154. 

Pafancbala Kapya 26. 

Patanjali 3, 26. 

Patharl 2, 146. 

Patika Kusulaka 5. 

Patika inscription 5. 

Patna Museum 1. 

Patradasa 115. 

Pattan plates 47. 

Patximitras 77. 

Paulomi 137. 

Paundras 9. 

Pavanadutam 21. 

PeddavegT plates 22. 

Peripljis 3, 5, 26 
Persia 2. 

Peshawar 59, 143 
Pinakin 136. 

Pishtapura 21, 22, 135. 
PishtapurikadevT 135. 

Pires 8. 

Plthapuram Yi. 

Pokharana 9, 29, 68. 

Pokran 29, 69 
Pokuma 29, 69. 

Pollur 22. 

Polybius 2. 

Poona Copper Plate 11, 12, 30, 42, 47, 
134, 160. 

Prabhavatigupta 7, 11, 12, 30, 42, 43, 
46, 47, 134, 152, 160. 

Frajjunakas 26. 

Praka^ditya 106, 121. 

R-akataditya 106, 123. 

Prakrita 141. 

Prarjunas 26. 

Pratftara dynasty 104. 

Pratishthana 44. 

Pravarapura 42. 

Pravarasena 7, 42, 43, 70. 

Prayaga 10, 13, 20, 25, 69 
PriUiivishena 7, 22, 43, 44, 46, 47, 77, 
78, 79, 82. 

Prithivlsvara 79, 136. 

Ptolemy 25. 

Pulindas 14. 
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Pukkesin II 104 
Pulumajri 6 
Pundanka Saciificc 134 
Pundia-vardhana 24, 69, 74, 61, 84, 115, 
117, 121, 127, 128, 129, 156 
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